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PAET FIRST. 

THE ANCIENT BEITISH CHUECH. 



CHAPTER I. 

Something about our Forefathers. 

In these enlightened days, all of us, even little 
children, know a great deal of the history of our 
own country. We can tell of the wisdom of many of 
our kings, of the valiant deeds of many a British 
warrior ; and, on the other hand, we know how some 
of our rulers failed to govern, as kings should 
govern, those over whom God had placed them, and 
our hearts are sad when we dwell upon wars and 
divisions caused by the angry passions of men, by 
hatred, and jealousy, and ambition. Yes, in the 
history of England, as in the history of the world, 
the good and the bad are strangely mingled; acts 
of darkness and infamy are narrated side by side 
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2 OUB ENGLISH CHUBCH. 

with deeds of glowing heroism and of Christian 
chivalry. 

All these things are familiar to all of us — even as 

household words in our ears ; but through all these 

ages and ages of which we read, and upon which we 

love to dwell, there has existed a Power which we 

are apt to ignore, a Light which has led us on, and 

which is shining now with a clear and steady flame, 

which shall shine until time shall be no more, and 

the kingdoms of this world shall have become the 

Kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ ; and this 

power is the Power of God dwelling amongst us in 

His Church ; this light is the glorious Light of the 

Gospel, which, dim and obscured — aye, even hidden 

for a time — has ever burned in our English branch 

of the Catholic Church. 

We hear of the Ancient Britons as a wild, rude 
people, inhabiting huts and caves of the earth, 
painting their skins with all kinds of colours, in 
order to frighten away their enemies, wearing but 
little clothing, and feeding upon the herbs and 
roots they found in the fields, and upon the game 
which abounded in the marshes and forests with 
which the whole of this our fair land of England 
was covered. The merchants of Tyre and Sidon used 
to visit this far-off Island of the West, and land 
upon the coast of Cornwall, in order to trade with 
the inhabitants, for metal and tin; but these 
Phoenicians were heathen, so it was not likely that 
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the Britons would learn from them anything of the 
one true God. 

Still these wild people had a religion of their 
own, just as all heathen nations always find some- 
thing to worship as God, some idol of wood or stone, 
to which they ascribe miraculous power. 

The Ancient Britons believed in one God, whom 
they called " The Unknown," and they worshipped 
the sun, instead of Him who caused the bright 
warm beams to shine upon the earth. Their priests 
were called Druids, and they worshipped in sacred 
groves or forests ; and once a year there was a very 
great feast, and priests and people marched in 
procession to one of these groves, and one of the 
white-robed Druids climbed a tree and cut off a piece 
of misletoe with a golden knife, and placed it in a 
golden ark, and two white bulls were sacrificed, and 
there was great feasting and rejoicing. But in 
addition to these religious rites the Ancient Britons 
taught the people that this "Unknown" whom 
they worshipped required of them human sacrifices ; 
and innocent children were massacred, and men and 
women slain, to propitiate Him whom they believed 
to be a God of wrath, instead of a God of mercy. 

The Druids' temples consisted of huge blocks of 
stone ranged in large circles and open to the sky : 
the remains of many of these temples are still to 
be found in England ; the largest is at Stonehenge, 
on Salisbury Plain. 

b 2 
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CHAPTER H. 

How the Britons were first taught the faith of Christ — King 
Lucius' embassy to Rome — The progress of the early British 
Church. 

Fifty-five years before the birth of our Blessed 
Lord, the great Eoman general Julius Caesar was 
governor of Gaul, which was already a Eoman 
province, and he crossed over the sea in his ships 
of war, and tried to conquer Britain. Twice he made 
the attempt, but he only visited the southern part 
of the island, and cannot be said to have conquered 
any of it. But from that time the Bomans seem to 
have wished to subdue Britain and make it their 
own, just as they had done (xaul, and a great many 
other countries of Europe. But still for nearly a 
hundred years the Britons remained undisturbed by 
invaders, and then the Eoman Emperor Claudius 
set out on an expedition against Britain, and was 
bravely opposed by Caractacus, or Caradoc, the son 
of Bran, a bard or priest of the Druid religion, and 
the leading prince among the Britons. 

For nine years the power of the Eoman arms was 
bravely resisted, and then the brave Caractacus and 
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all his family were sent captives to Borne. It 
"seemed very hard that this noble prince, after 
fighting so valiantly for his country, should be made 
a prisoner ; but out of the seeming evil, God worked 
great good, and Caractacus the prince, and his father 
Bran, the priest of the Druids, became converts to 
the faith of Christ, which was then being preached 
in Borne by the holy Apostle S. Paul. 

It is said in the Welsh Triads, which are ancient 
records, that there were "Three holy families of the 
Isle of Britain; the first, the family of Bran the 
Blessed, and Bran brojight the faith of Christ into 
this island from Borne, where he had been in prison." 
And there were three sovereigns of the Isle of Britain 
who conferred blessings on the people. 

1st. Br an the Blessed, who first brought the faith 
of Christ to the nation of the Cymry from Borne, 
where he had been seven years a hostage for his son 
Caradoc (Caractacus). We see by this that Carac- 
tacus was not long detained as a prisoner in Borne, 
and it is probable that, although he may himself 
have embraced the Christian faith, he did not feel 
sufficiently confident of those holy truths, which 
must have sounded so new and strange to heathen 
ears, and so until the priest Bran returned to his 
native land, after the seven years during which he 
had been a hostage for his son, little seems to have 
beeti known of Jesus in the mountains and valleys of 
.Wales. A daughter of Caractacus, named Claudia, 
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is mentioned by g. Paul in his Second Epistle to 
S. Timothy, "Entrains greeteth thee, and Pudens, 
and Linus, and Claudia/' 

We see how a slight faint glimpse of Gospel Light 
found its way into Britain. N6 authentic account can 
be given of any direct mission to our forefathers, as 
all records on the subject are more or less uncertain. 
Some assert that the Gospel was first preached in 
Britain by S. Peter ; others give the names of 
S. John, S. Simon Zelotes, and S. Joseph of Annua- 
thea. There is a popular tradition that the latter, 
accompanied by Lazarus, SS. Mary Magdalene and 
Martha, with many other holy persons, travelled 
towards Britain, and received from Arviragus, then 
king of a certain portion of the west country, ft 
grant of land, and that upon this site the island 
of Avalon, now Glastonbury, in Somersetshire, the 
first Christian church ever reared in Britain was 
founded. 

But this account of the Abbey of Glastonbury is, 
we are afraid, purely legendary, and none of our 
early historians assign it a place in the annals of 
the country* The more widely-received tradition 
that the Gospel was fits* planted in Britain by the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles himself, is far more 
likely to be the true one. 

S. Paul, we know, before his imprisonment, ex- 
pressed his intention of going into Spain, and the 
writings of the early Fathers would lead us to believe 
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that he fulfilled it. For eight years we hear nothing 
of his journeyings, but S. Clement and others narrate 
that he went to the boundaries of the West. Ter- 
tullian, the great Church historian, thus writes, 
a.d. 193: "For in whom else have all the nations 
believed but in Christ ? Parthians, Medes, Elaflaites, 
all the coasts of Spain, the various nations of Gaul, 
and the parts inaccessible to the Romans, but now 
subject to Christ" The latter expression alludes to 
Britain. Eusebius, speaking of the spread of the 
Gospel, says that " Some passed over the ocean to 
those which are called the British Isles." Number- 
less other historians have concurred in the belief 
that S. Paul travelled to Britain, and told the rude, 
wild people of the country of Him who had been bbrn 
in the lowly manger at Bethlehem, Who had taken 
upon Him our flesh, and become Incarnate, Who 
had lived a life of voluntary poverty, and died a 
death of agony and shame, that all the people living 
on the earth might be saved. 

Whoever may have planted the faith of Christ 
in our country, however opinions may differ as to 
the founder of the Church in Britain, it is a fact 
established beyond all doubt that Christianity was 
known in the land in the first century ; that here 
and there a Christian bishop with his priests and 
deacons was to be- found teaching and preaching 
the glad tidings of the Gospel to the rude, wild 
people of the far-off isles of the West. 
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In the second century we hear of a British 
king named Lucius, or as it is written in the 
Welsh, Lleiswigt, signifying " The great light." 
Numberless stories are told of the manner in 
which this king was converted to the Christian 
faith ; all we need here note is that he was the first 
prince who transferred the authority of the former 
religion of the Bards, or Druids, to the Christians. 
He ruled over that portion of Wales which is now 
called Glamorganshire ; and as many of the people 
of the neighbouring counties were still heathens, 
and he had much trouble in establishing the true 
religion as the religion of the land, he sent am- 
bassadors to the Pope, Eleutherius, who was the 
twelfth bishop in succession from S. Peter. 

The object of the ambassadors was not to solicit 
the Pope to send bishops and priests to Britain in 
order to teach the people and to administer to 
Lucius and his subjects the Sacrament of Baptism, 
as has been erroneously stated by some historians, 
but simply to ask the Bishop of the firmly-estab- 
lished Church of Borne, to advise the infant Church 
of Britain in matters concerning church govern- 
ment. Bishops and priests were already established 
in Britain, as we have seen, and had existed in 
regular order from apostolic times. 

Temporally, Britain was to a certain extent under 
the dominion of Borne, and so it was but natural 
that in matters spiritual, although the British 
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Church was independent of any other church, her 
rulers should seek counsel, and help, of the powerful 
Bishop of Eome. 

King Lucius changed the old stone temples of the 
Druids into places of Christian worship, and instead 
of the heathen rites and sacrifices to which they had. 
been brought up, the people of Britain turned to the 
worship of the One True God, and confessed all 
the truths of the Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

The first British bishopric was established by 
King Lucius at Llandaff. Bishops had existed for 
many years, but bishoprics or sees, regularly en- 
dowed, were unknown until this period. Lucius 
also changed the old heathen temples dedicated to 
Diana and Apollo in London, the first into a Chris- 
tian Church, which is now S. Paul's Cathedral, the 
second into the Abbey of S. Peter's, Westminster. 
He also built S. Peter's Church in Cornhill, which 
became the seat of the Bishopric of London, and 
raised churches at Gloucester, Winchester, Bangor, 
S. Mary at Glastonbury, a chapel in Dover Castle, 
and the church afterwards dedicated to S. Martin 
at Canterbury, of which latter we shall have to 
speak when we come to the mission of S. Augustine. 

It is said that the labours of Kino: Lucius for the 
Christian faith were not confined to Britain, but 
that he resigned his kingdom, and travelled into 
Gaul and Germany, and that he suffered martyrdom 
in Switzerland, where he had been made Bishop of 
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Chur. It is quite certain that there was such a 
person as this S. Lucius the Martyr, but some 
historians say that he is not to be confounded with 
Lucius the British King, who died peaceably in his 
own dominions, and was buried in the church he 
•had founded at Gloucester, a.d. 201. 

Subsequently to Lucius, we have in the Chronicles 
of the early British Church, and in the Welsh 
Genealogies, the names of many holy men who were 
as ardent in the cause of the Church as he was. 
The apostolic line of bishops, founded in the time 
of the Apostle S. Paul, even if not by S. Paul him- 
self, was not lost in the second century, and the 
kings and rulers of the land were the chief sup- 
porters of the Christian faith. That a church with 
its duly appointed orders existed and flourished we 
cannot doubt, but after the death of Lucius we hear 
little of the progress of Christianity for more than 
eighty years, during which time, after many valiant 
struggles, Britain bowed down to the yoke of Borne. 
Still, amid wars and tumults, the British Church 
existed ; still, under the rule of the conquerors, the 
prayers of the faithful ascended to Him Who is 
the Lord of the whole earth. 
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CHAPTEE HI. 

The Persecution of the Christians in Britain under the Roman 
Emperor Diocletian — The Martyrdom of S. Alban. 

No event worthy of record is chronicled in the 
ecclesiastical annals of our country from the reign 
of Lucius, to the accession of the Emperor Diocletian 
to the imperial throne, a.d. 284. 

From the reign of the cruel Emperor Nero — 
who had first begun to persecute the Christians, 
and under whom the holy Apostles SS. Peter and 
Paul and many other blessed ones had won the 
crown of martyrdom — to the reign of Diocletian, the 
faithful had suffered greatly, and endured nobly. 
Nine different persecutions under nine different 
emperors had taken place in all parts of the world, 
and now in the time of Diocletian began the tenth 
and last of these persecutions, raging with a fury 
hitherto unknown, spreading like wild-fire wherever 
there w6re found those who believed in the doctrines 
of the Christian faith. Diocletian for the first nine 
or ten years of his life seemed somewhat to favour 
ihe disciples of Jesus of Nazareth, but in the year 
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303 a change came over him, he issued an edict 
which commanded all the subjects of Eome either 
to sacrifice to pagan gods, or to die. 

Eusebius, the great Church historian, thus speaks 
of the sufferings of the Christians : " Vast numbers 
of the bishops endured with a noble resolution the 
most appalling trials, and exhibited instances of 
illustrious conflicts for the faith j others, however, 
broken and reduced in spirit by timidity before the 
contest began, yielded at the first onset. They all 
encountered various kinds of torments. Here was 
one that was scourged with rods, there another 
tormented with the rack, and excruciating scrapings, 
in which some at the time endured the most terrible 
deaths ; here one, while some forced him to the im- 
pure and detestable sacrifice, was dismissed, as if he 
had sacrificed, although he had not ; there another 
although he had not the least approached the altar, 
or even touched the unholy thing, yet when others 
said he had sacrificed, went away in silence ; here 
one taken up half dead was thrown away as already 
dead, there another, lying upon the ground, was 
dragged away by the feet, and numbered among 
those that had sacrificed. One would cry out, and 
with a loud voice declare his abhorrence of the 
sacrifice ; another would exclaim that he was a 
Christian, furnishing by his confession an illustrious 
example of the Salutary Name. But these were 
forced to silence by numerous bands of soldiers 
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prepared for this purpose, by whom they were struck 
on the face and cheek, and violently driven away." 

And what happened over the whole Boman world, 
happened in Britain. Amongst the seventeen 
thousand martyrs who suffered death within one 
short month, S. Alban, our soldier saint, yielded up 
his life for the faith. Others there were amongst 
the Christians of Britain who gained the crown and 
palm of martyrdom, and sowed the seeds of that 
spirit of faith and of endurance which in later days 
won for England the name " of the Land of Saints." 
We have not the space in this little history to tell 
of the many martyrs whose blood was spilt upon our 
own British shores, but of England's proto-martyr, 
S. Alban, we must give a short history, for S. 
Alban is to the English Church what the holy 
deacon S. Stephen was to the early Church— the 
first whose blood flowed in our own land, because 
he acknowledged the true faith. 

It was in that troubled age when the edict of 
Diocletian was first sent out to the world, that a 
Christian priest, named Amphibalus, flying from the 
fury of his persecutors, took refuge in the house of 
one Alban, a soldier, of a noble British family, who 
had pursued his studies in his youth at Kome, but 
does not seem to have been converted to the faith 
of Christ. Perhaps he had heard something of all 
the love and mercy of the Crucified, and when the 
priest asked for shelter in his house, which was 
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situated at Verulam, in Hertfordshire, the seat of 
the Boman Government in Britain, he gave it him 
gladly, and entertained him hospitably. Day after 
day S. Alban saw the piety, humility, and gentle- 
ness of the holy man, and at last he desired to 
be instructed in the truths of the Christian religion. 
He heard of the mystery of the Incarnation; in 
loving words, Amphibalus told of all the agony of 
the Passion and Crucifixion, and Alban listened 
humbly, and at length he believed, and was baptized. 
After a time the retreat of the Christian priest was 
discovered, and a party of soldiers were sent to 
Alban's house to take him. Directly Alban heard 
of their approach he sent the priest away clad 
in his own long cloak, and he himself went out to 
meet them attired in the garb of the priest. He 
was instantly seized and bound, and dragged before 
the judge, who was standing before an altar offering 
sacrifices to the false gods of the heathen, and he 
commanded Alban to sacrifice in like manner. 
The brave soldier stood firm, and S. Bede gives us 
the following account of his fierce trial and brave 
resistance. " Because," said the judge, " you have 
concealed a rebel, a sacrilegious person, rather than 
give him up to the soldiers to suffer the punishment 
of his impiety as a blasphemer of the gods, you 
must endure the tortures due to him if you dare to 
depart from the worship of our religion." But 
Alban, in no way intimidated by these threats, 
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boldly declared himself a Christian. " Know," said 
he, " that I am a Christian, and I will join only in 
the Christian worship." 

Then the judge, who was full of fury, cried out, 
" If you would enjoy eternal life, delay not to sac- 
rifice to the great gods." But Alban answered, 
"Those sacrifices which you offer to demons can 
neither help those who offer them, nor can they 
grant the desires and prayers of their suppliants. 
Nay, more than this, whosoever sacrifices to these 
idols shall receive the eternal punishments of hell 
for his reward." Then the judge, enraged beyond 
measure, ordered the holy confessor of the faith to 
be scourged by his torturers, thinking to bend the 
constancy of his heart by stripes, since he could not 
by words. But when his sufferings were most 
severe the martyr bore* them patiently, yea joy- 
fully, for the sake of his Lord. When the judge 
saw that S. Alban was not to be overcome by 
torture, he ordered him to be beheaded. 

As he was led to his death he came to a river 
whose current separated the city walls from the 
opposite bank where he was to suffer. Nearly all 
the inhabitants of Verulam had come out, some out 
of curiosity, to witness the martyr's death, others to 
cheer and comfort him in those last bitter moments 
of his agony. 

S. Alban, whose soul burned with desire to arrive 
quickly at the place of his martyrdom, and yet was 
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delayed by the torrent, raised his eyes to heaven, 
and at once the stream fell back and was divided, 
and opened for him a way to pass. When the 
executioner, among others, saw this miracle, he 
hastened to meet the Saint, and throwing away the 
sword he held in his -hand, he prayed to be allowed 
to suffer either with the martyr, or in his stead. 
Meantime S. Alban pursued his way to the place 
of execution, and whilst there was some delay 
amongst the executioners, owing to the sword having 
been thrown away, the confessor of God, accompanied 
by crowds of 'people, mounted the hill where he was 
to die. 

It was a fitting spot, of rare beauty, about fifty 
paces from the river's bank, adorned with sweetest 
flowers, shaded by noble trees : there was no sudden 
steepness nor ruggedness, but the natural slope was 
smooth and gentle on every side, as if God had 
made it so beautiful that it might be worthy to be 
consecrated by the blood of a blessed martyr. 

While he stood on the top of the mount S. Alban 
prayed God to give him a little water, and imme- 
diately a fountain sprang up at his feet, which has 
flowed ever since, that all might know that the river 
also had done honour to the. martyr. 8. Alban was 
then beheaded, and went to the Paradise of Best, to 
wait for the crown of life which God has promised 
to bestow upon those who are faithful unto death. 
The executioner, who had been converted by Divine 
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mercy, and had refused to strike the holy confessor 
of God, was beheaded with him. And it is said 
by the Church that those who are not regenerated 
by baptism, yet who are purified by faith and the 
baptism of blood, are worthy of entering the 
heavenly kingdom, and so the persecutor became 
a saint and martyr, and entered into his glorious 
rest with S. Alban. 

The judge soon after this gave orders that the 
persecution should cease, for he began to see that 
the saints counted death an honour, instead of being 
forced by it to give up their devotion to the faith 
of Christ. 

The ancient town of Verulam is now called St. 
Alban's, and in later ages a glorious abbey was 
reared upon the spot where England's proto-martyr 
gave up his life for Jesu r s sake. 

S. Amphibalus escaped into Wales, where he 
converted many to Christianity, and afterwards 
received the crown of martyrdom. The English 
Church celebrates the memory of S. Alban on the 
17th of June, and surely as we think of our soldier- 
saint, who stood on that sunny hill, all fearless 
amidst his persecutors, we should remember that 
He Who was with His faithful servant then, giving 
him strength for the martyr's death, is with us now 
every day and hour of our lives, helping us in every 
sacrifice, cheering us in every sorrow, bracing us 
for every duty, telling of hope when we shall have 

c 
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crossed the stream — of the fountain ever open for us 
in the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Amongst many other 
faithful members of the Church who suffered martyr- 
dom in the persecution under Diocletian we specially 
hear of Aaron and Julius, two citizens of Caerleon 
(Chester), who endured unheard-of tortures with 
unflinching constancy. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Persecution is at an end — Constantine the Great — The New 
Troubles of the Church — The Heresy of Anus — British 
Bishops present at General Councils. 

Aftbb the fearful persecution of which we have been 
speaking had lasted for ten years, it ceased with 
the reign of Diocletian. Constantius Chlorus then 
became emperor, and, purified by suffering, and 
giving thanks for the blood of her martyrs, which 
she knew was the seed that hereafter should bring 
forth much fruit, the Church emerged from her time 
of trouble, and was at peace, whilst heathen persecu- 
tion ceased for ever. Kings laid down their sceptres 
at the foot of the Cross, and churches were raised, 
in which hymns of praise were sung to the Crucified, 
and knees that had bent to idols, bowed low, and 
acknowledged the marvellous love of the God-Man ; 
and Britain stood foremost in the ranks of those 
countries which confessed the faith of Christ, and 
were children of the one true Church. 

Constantius, the Emperor who put an end to the 
tenth and last persecution, had been governor of the 
country, and was afterwards proclaimed Emperor. 
He did all he could to encourage the spread of 

c 2 
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Christianity, although we do not hear that he ever 

was admitted into the Church of Christ : he married 

« 

a good and beautiful English lady named Helena, 
and their son was Constantine the Great, the first 
Christian Emperor, who is said to have been born 
in Britain. 

The story of Constantine's conversion on the eve 
of a great battle, by the sight of a luminous cross 
in the heavens, is a matter of general church history ; 
we have only to do with the results of that conver- 
sion. There was great joy when, at the death of 
Constantius, Constantine the Great was pronounced 
Emperor of the world, and it seemed as though the 
troubles of the Christians were at last at an end, 
and rest and peace had fallen upon the Church. 
Constantine ordered all the money that had been 
taken away from the Christians to be restored to 
them, and he issued edicts full of royal clemency, 
bidding all who had suffered to come and seek resti- 
tution. 

But although the blood of the martyrs no longer 
flowed, although the prayers and praises of the 
faithful rose from glorious churches to the gates 
of Heaven, there were troubles within the fold now, 
which bade fair to lay the truths of our holy religion 
even with the ground. In earliest days false 
teachers had arisen, and men had been found seeking 
to subvert the doctrines of the catholic faith. Our 
dear Lord had prophesied that so it must be, the 
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world that Would not in its blindness receive Him, 
must of necessity choose false teachers, must seek 
darkness rather than light. But in the days of 
persecution, even during those three hundred years 
from Nero to Diocletian, when men were struggling 
for their lives, and fighting with the sword for their 
faith, we hear of no false teaching, of no formidable 
heresies. 

And when all seemed so bright and fair, when 
the promise of the future was radiant with hope, 
when men perhaps were off their guard, and had for- 
gotten in their newly-found joy, that the heritage 
Jesus left His Church was sorrow and suffering even 
unto the death, then Satan, ever on the watch, ever 
on the alert to harm God's Church, turned the 
bitterness of his attack to the inward souls of men, 
perverting, dividing, and rending the Garment of 
Christ by the introduction of strange doctrines and 
dangerous heresies. The first great foe who in the 
time of Constantine the Great undermined the doc* 
trines of the catholic faith was Arius, a presbyter of 
the Church of Alexandria, who denied the Divinity 
of our Blessed Lord. His erroneous views gained 
fearful ground in the Church at large, but the 
British Church remained true to the faith of her 
fathers, and during the reign of Arianism maintained 
her orthodoxy. 

Many councils, or assemblies of the bishops and 
priests of the Church, were called at different 
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times and in different places in order to refute the 
false doctrines of the heretics. An account of the 
proceedings of these councils does not belong to our 
present history, but must be sought for in the 
Chronicles of the Universal Church ; but it is right 
and necessary that we should know that just as 
our British bishops and priests had taken part in 
the martyrdom, so now they took part in the 
councils of the Church. 

In the year 314, at the Council of Aries, we hear 
of Eborius, Bishop of York, Bestitutus, Bishop of 
London, Adelfius, Bishop (most probably of Caer- 
leon), Sacerdos, a priest, and Arminius, a deacon. 

We have no authentic list of the names of the 
bishops of the British Church who were present 
at the great Council of Nicaea, a.d. 325, but the 
Emperor Constantine declared that at this. Council 
Britain received the rule of the Church concerning 
Easter ; we are thus assured that our bishops were 
present there. 

At the Councils of Sardica, a.d. 347, Eimini, a.d. 
360, and Antioch, 363, there is undoubted testimony 
that the British Church was represented by her 
bishops, and that she was declared in communion 
with the Catholic Church. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

The British Church in the Fourth Century— The rise and 
growth of Monasteries — The Heresy of Pelagius — SS. Ger- 
manus and Lupus — The Picts and Scots make war upon 
Britain — The Saxons are asked for their assistance in repel- 
ling the Invaders — The Saxons make themselves masters of 
Britain — The Battle of the Hallelujah — The good work done 
by S. Hermanns in Britain. 

The Komans had introduced the arts of civilised 
life into Britain, and the Church, during the fourth 
century, grew and flourished ; our ancestors no longer 
lived in huts and caves of the earth, but lofty palaces 
with gilded roofs made some of the British cities 
rival the grandeur even of Borne itself. Bishops 
were to be found ruling over their sees, and ordaining 
priests to teach and preach the Word of God, and to 
administer the sacraments; and monasteries rose up 
in different places, where bands of good men lived 
together under fixed regulations and laws, having 
all things in common, and dedicating all their 
worldly goods to the service of God and the benefit 
of their fellow-creatures. These bands of holy men 
were generally twelve in number, in imitation of 
the Blessed Apostles, one of them taking authority 
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over the rest ; they would settle in a hxtt near the 
grave of some departed saint, and they would pray 
there, and sing the psalms and hymns of the Church, 
and speak to the neighbouring people of all the 
holy truths of the Christian faith. And although 
at first they met with much opposition, in time men 
learned to know their real worth : it was permitted 
to them to work miracles for the more confirmation of 
the faith, and many an one was raised from a sick bed, 
many a little child stricken with fever was restored 
to its parents all bright and joyous by the miraclous 
intervention of the monks. Then in time a church 
would be built, and day and night these holy men 
kept watch in God's house, and prayed for those 
whom they sought to win to Christ. They built 
houses for themselves near the church, and they 
might be seen digging in the fields, and driving the 
cattle to their sheds, and at the sound of the bell 
leaving their work to assemble in the church at the 
appointed hours of prayer. 

The sick, the poor, the wanderer, the friendless, 
the outcast, found shelter within the walls of thfe 
monastery, and were fed and clothed, and told of 
the love that never fades, or wearies, or grows cold, 
of the rest for the heavy-laden, of the joy beyond 
the Golden Gates. 

Printing was unknown in those days, and part of 
the employment of the good monks was to write out 
copies of the Holy Scriptures, and of the prayers of 
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the Church, and the lives of the saints. It is 
through these holy men of old that all those precious 
records, which would otherwise have been lost, have 
come down to us. 

' We have said in the last chapter, that the British 
Church remained unpolluted by the doctrines of the 
arch-heretic Arius. True it is that here and there 
travellers coming from other countries brought with 
them some of the pernicious teaching of the great 
enemy of Christendom, but on the whole Britain was 
less infected by the foul poison than were other 
nations which had been converted to the faith of Christ. 
But at the close of the fourth, and the beginning 
of the fifth century, there was a great falling away 
in the doctrine, as well as in the discipline of the 
Ancient British Church. 

A Welsh monk named Morgan, but called in the 
Greek Pelagius, and generally known by the latter 
name, left his native city of Bangor, and travelled 
into Africa, Palestine, and Italy. He then visited 
Borne, and taught there a strange new doctrine, 
which was, that man could justify himself through 
his own merits, and did not need the sanctifying 
grace of the Holy Spirit. There was no necessity, 
he argued, for a second, or new birth, and conse- 
quently no necessity for the holy Sacrament of 
Baptism. 

Now this teaching of Pelagius was utterly opposed 
to the teaching of Jesus Christ, and pious men 
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laboured hard to set it at nought. Thirty councils 
were held concerning it, and it was condemned by 
the general Council of Ephesus, a.d. 418 ; but still, 
arising as it did from the shores of Britain, it gained 
fatal ground in our country, and the bishops and 
clergy, seeing how fast the error was spreading, sent 
over to Gaul to ask the bishops of the Gallican 
Church for counsel and advice in this most difficult 
matter. That Church immediately sent S. Ger- 
manus, Bishop of Auxerre, and S. Lupus, Bishop of 
Troyes, to Britain. A violent storm overtook their 
ship in the Channel. The rigging was torn to 
pieces, the helm driven away ; the waves dashed 
furiously over the vessel, and it seemed as though 
all must be lost. Amid all this danger S. Ger- 
manus was asleep, and in their terror S. Lupus 
and the other passengers awoke him, and the holy 
man prayed to Him Who alone could lull the raging 
storm, and throwing a little water upon the surging 
waves in the name of the Holy Trinity, he called 
upon the others to assist him with their devotions. 
And God heard their prayers, and said to the 
roaring billows, " Peace, be still !" The wind ceased, 
and there was a great calm, and the shore was 
reached in safety. 

The holy men arriving in Britain, held a con- 
ference with the Pelagians at Verulam, the spot red 
with the blood of S. Alban. The Pelagians spoke 
first, and told their false doctrines, seeking to defend 
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them by specious arguments ; then the saintly- 
bishops poured forth the torrent of their eloquence, 
and the heretics were put to shame, and not being 
able to reply, confessed their errors. 

On their journey to Verulam the Gallican bishops 
had won many converts by the holiness of their lives 
and the miracles which they wrought, and of course 
the people were all the more willing to listen to 
men who, they perceived, were indeed " sent of God." 
But dangers threatened the land as well as the 
Church at this time, and we must glance at these 
for a short time, in order that we may be able 
better to understand what follows. 

There had long dwelt in the confines of North- 
umberland, in the regions of Caledonia, the most 
bitter enemies of the Ancient Britons. These were 
the Picts, and they had been joined by certain war- 
like tribes who had come over from Ireland, and who 
were called Scots. 

The conquering arms of Jtome had never succeeded 
in subduing the Picts and Scots, and now when the 
Goths, under their King Alaric, were at the very 
gates of the imperial city, Britain threw off the 
yoke of the empire, and became an independent 
nation ; but the flower of the British youth had been 
drafted into the legions of Kome, and were far away 
from their native land, and the Picts and Scots, 
seeing the defenceless condition of their neighbours, 
took the opportunity of making war upon them. 
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The Britons applied to the Eomans for help; 
but Eome had no longer the power to afford the 
desired assistance. Then Yortigern, the most power- 
ful of the British kings, appealed to the Saxons 
and Angles, a heathen people of Germany. The 
Saxons came, headed by their chiefs Hengist and 
Horsa, and landed upon the shores of Kent ; but 
seeing what a beautiful -and fertile land Britain was, 
they determined upon conquering it, instead of 
helping its inhabitants as they had promised to do. 

They subdued the northern foe, but it was but to 
turn their victory to their own advantage, and they 
eventually became masters of the whole land. The 
British princes and people were driven northward 
towards Caledonia, or westward into Wales and 
Cornwall — even the very name of Britain was lost, 
and from the Angli, or Angles, the principal tribe 
of the invaders, the name of Angle-land, or England, 
took its rise. The whole nation became the prey of 
savage pagan invaders, and the Church which had 
lived and flourished for more than three hundred 
years fell beneath the hands of the destroyer* 
London once more sacrificed to Diana, and heathen 
rites and cruel sacrifices succeeded to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

All these troubles were coming upon the Britons 
whilst S. Germanus and S. Lupus were in the land. 
The Saxons, it is true, had only landed in small 
numbers, their great inroad upon the British shore 
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was yet to come ; but still the inhabitants of the 
western part of Britain were frightened by the 
bold invaders, and fled before them. The holy men 
travelled with the British army into Wales, and 
they spent the season of Lent in training souls for 
baptism at the ensuing Easter feast. Hundreds of the 
soldiers were baptized in the cleansing stream, and 
during the rejoicings consequent upon this and upon 
the glad Paschal Festival, the precautions against the 
foe were necessarily somewhat relaxed. Suddenly 
the Christians heard that their enemies had taken ad- 
vantage of their seeming weakness, and that they were 
hemmed in on all sides. S. Bede tells us that " They 
were yet dripping with the waters of baptism," when 
the foe came on them. They sent for SS. Germaniis 
and Lupus, and, cheered by the prayers and blessings 
of these holy men, they drew up in battle array in a 
Welsh valley, called to this day " Maes Gannon," or 
the " Field of German," where the vast overhanging 
cliffs seemed to offer some slight hope of protection 
from the enemy. They were told to remain quite 
still, and only to repeat such words as should be 
uttered by the bishops. The foe advanced — the 
Christians seemed doomed to die; then SS. Germa- 
nus and Lupus spoke but one single word, " Halle- 
lujah." Every voice took it up, and three times in 
honour of the Ever-Blessed Trinity, as the voice of 
tme man, went forth the mighty sound, like the 
terrible roll of thunder. The hills caught up the 
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echo, and gave back " Hallelujah," and rocks were 
shaken and hills quaked, as from point to point 
resounded the strange, unusual chorus, which seemed 
to come from Heaven itself. The enemy fled at the 
sound, leaping headlong in their confusion into the 
streams and rivers which lay beneath the hills on 
which they were encamped, and the Christians' 
shout of joy and thanksgiving rang through the 
air, " So let all Thy enemies perish, Lord." This 
victory is known by the name of the Battle of the 
Hallelujah. 

After a time the holy Gallican Bishops returned 
to Gaul, and it seemed as though their teaching had 
been forgotten, and the people fell from the faith, 
and paganism wrought its corrupting influences 
among them. One thing had been effected, Pela- 
gianism had almost entirely disappeared from the 
country, and although some twenty years afterwards 
symptoms of the heresy again appeared, and S. 
Germanus again visited our country, it never again 
assumed the powerful position which had first caused 
the Gallican bishops to be invited to Britain. Pela- 
gius himself, before his death, recanted his errors* 

SS. Germanus and Lupus had established schools 
of learning in the country, and the Gallican Liturgy 
was now used in the services of the British Church. 
It is probable that before this time our forefathers 
had used an Oriental form of prayer. We still find 
traces of this Gallican liturgy prevailing in the 
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British Churches, and our own prayer book at this 
day still retains many instances which follow the 
Gallican use. 

But all this good work accomplished by the 
Bishops of the Church of Gaul, all the foundations 
of bishoprics, monasteries, and schools, were, as we 
have seen, in great part destroyed by the inroads of 
the pagan Saxons. War and bloodshed devastated 
the fruitful land, and the Ancient British people 
and the Ancient British Church were to be found 
struggling for life in the mountains and valleys of 
Wales and the wilds and fastnesses of Cornwall. 
But still the Church lived, declining, weak, and 
crippled, but still alive, her Bishops duly consecrated 
in Apostolic succession, her Priests duly ordained, 
her Sacraments duly administered. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

The British Church in the Fifth Century— S. David— The 
Bishops of the Church in Wales — Their seeming inconsistency 
— Our reasons for the faith we hold. 

At the time of the Saxon irruption, a.d. 450, 
Theanus, Bishop of London, and Thadiacus, Bishop 
of York, together with all the other bishops, left 
their sees, and took shelter in Wales. From that time 
until nearly the close of the sixth century the Britons 
and Saxons were engaged in one continued warfare, 
which almost always ended in the triumph of the 
Saxons. Bat sometimes for a very short period 
success attended the British arms, and then the 
bishops would return to their sees, only to be driven 
out of them again by their conquerors. 

One Ambrosius was the chief opposer of the 
Saxons, and in an interval of peace after Hengist 
had been slain in battle, he convened a council at 
York, and it was agreed to rebuild the churches which 
had been destroyed by the hands of the barbarians. 
He raised bishops, too, to the vacant sees of Caerleon 
and York, and again for a time the British Church 
seemed imbued with new life. 
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Ambrosius was the grandson of the illustrious 
King Arthur, of whom we read so many beautiful 
legends. Arthur was crowned king by Dubricius, 
Bishop of Caerleon. When S. Dubricius w&s an old 
man he resigned his bishopric to S. David, the 
patron saint of Wales. 

S. David was the grandson of one of the Welsh 
tings, and his youth seems to have been most care- 
fully watched over by a pious mother, who taught 
him those truths necessary to salvation. 

He retired to the Isle of Wight, or, as it was then 
called, Vectis, to be under the instruction of S. 
Paulinus, a disciple of the holy S. Germanus, and 
after a time he returned to Wales, and built a mon- 
astery in Vallis Eosinia, afterwards called Boss. 

A pagan chief whi lived near, threw every 
obstacle he could in the way of the holy brothers, 
but God's hand was over them, and their work 
grew and prospered. They lived a simple, pious 
life, and perfect obedience and submission to the 
superior was required of them. 

When S. Dubricius resigned his see to S. David, 
the good monk refused it with many tears, and was 
only induced to accept it by the command of a 
synod, which had assembled to consider the matter. 
S. David transferred his see from Caerleon to 
Menevia, now called S. David's, a retired place, and 
well suited to his love of solitude. An old historian 
says of this holy man, " On the last Sunday whicn 

D 
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he spent in this world he preached to his people 
and to his clergy, and consecrated the Adorable Body 
of the Lord, with which he strengthened himself in 
his agony; and as the hour of death approached 
the Lord Jesus seemed to come to him, and was 
welcomed by the blessed man with joy, and with 
many tears, and as He was going away he cried, 
' Lord, take me after Thee/ and so saying he de- 
parted." In this century, too, we hear of many holy 
Welsh bishops who lived good and pious lives 
amongst their people, following the blessed example 
of the Apostles of old ; specially amongst them we 
find the names of S. Padarn, who first came to 
Wales from the Gallican Church of Armorica 
(Brittany). He ruled over the bishopric of Cardigan- 
shire for twenty years, and then removed to the 
see of Vannes in his own country. 

Then we hear of S. Teilo, he founded a college 
at Llandaff; and of S. Paulinus, patron saint of 
Llangor, in Brecknockshire, who laboured hard to 
refute the heresy of Pelagius. 

The great British historian Gildas also belongs to 
the chronicles of this century. He originally belonged 
to the college of Llandcarvan, but afterwards removed 
to Glastonbury, where he wrote his history. 

There is a Welsh saint called S. Mungo, who was 
thus styled because the Welsh word "Mwyngu" 
means amiable, and he was celebrated for his gentle 
and pious disposition. This S. Mungo came from 
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the north, where he had founded the bishopric of 
Glasgow, and his name there was S. Keutigern. 
During the troubles of the Picts and Scots he retired 
to Wales, and founded the see of Llanelwy in Flint* 
shire ; he afterwards returned to Glasgow, and. died 
there a.d. 560. S. Asaph succeeded S. Mungo, or 
Keutigern, in his bishopric, and the diocese of 
S. Asaph, like that of S. David's, exists in Wales 
to this day. 

In Cornwall, too, at this time there lived a saint 
named Piran, who built and established a church 
there. A parish -bearing the saint's name still 
exists on the northern coast of Cornwall, and not 
many years ago a church dedicated to S. Piran was 
found buried in the sand, and there it now stands, 
bearing its silent testimony to the truth of the 
Ancient British Church. Our space does not admit 
of going further into the lives of the holy bishops 
of the Church in Wales during the fifth and 
sixth centuries. 

Many there were, not only amongst the bishops, 
but amongst the priests and the laity, who in those 
troubled times when the fierce Saxons overran the 
land, fought for the faith once delivered to the 
saints, and laid down their lives sooner than bow 
down to the idols of the invaders. 

But there were dark spots, too, in the history 
of the British Church in those days ; darkest and. 
most unaccountable of all was that strange apathy, 
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or lukewarmness, or blindness, or whatever it is 
to be called, which stood in the way of their at- 
tempting to evangelizfc the Saxons, and which 
made them allow the remaining inhabitants of 
Britain to be swallowed up in the darkness of 
heathenism, whilst the Gospel light shone only in 
Wales, and Scotland, and Ireland. We deplore this, 
but we cannot now see the reasons which caused 
these bishops of old to act thus. This we know, 
that God never deserted the British Church, even 
although many proofs of His anger and His wrath 
seemed to have fallen upon it. 

And now if we were asked in a few words to tell 
the history of that Church to which we belong — if 
we were told, as we often are told nowadays, that 
there was no Church in England until S. Gregory 
the Great sent S. Augustine from Borne to convert 
the Saxons (of which we shall read by-and-by), 
how should we answer ? What reason should we give 
for the faith we hold so dear, how should we speak 
of the heritage we hold so precious ? 

Well, in a very few simple words this is what we 
should say: "We believe that in the time of S. 
Paul, if not by S. Paul himself, the Gospel was 
first preached in Britain, that bishops were con- 
secrated, and priests ordained, and people baptized 
and confirmed, and fed upon the Blessed Sacrament, 
just as they were in Borne and other countries 
which had been converted to the true faith. After 
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the days of King Lucius, who did very much for the 
Catholic cause, and sent ambassadors to Borne to 
know how better to govern his people as Christians, 
we hear very little of the British Church for nearly 
a century ; then we find her bishops taking part in 
the councils of the Universal Church, and we know 
that she was in communion with the faithful. 
Then dark and troubled days came upon Britain, 
when she was invaded by foreign nations, and her 
bishops and priests were driven out of the land, and 
took refuge in Wales. But there the British Church 
existed still, and although difficulties assailed her, 
and the land was wholly given to idolatry under 
its Saxon conquerors, she retained her orders, 
her sacraments, her privileges as an independent 
Church, owing obedience to none but to the bishops 
who had come down to her in a regular line of 
succession from Apostolic times." 

This is our story of our Church, and this is the 
truth which we are all, especially in these days, 
bound to know. We shall presently see how the 
Saxons who had invaded the land were brought to 
the knowledge of the truth, and how the work of 
the evangelization of the heathen, which was so 
unaccountably neglected by the Welsh bishops, was 
undertaken by the Church of Borne. But before we 
relate the mission of S. Augustine we must turn 
our attention for awhile to the introduction of 
Christianity into Ireland and Scotland. 
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CHAPTEB VII. 

Christianity introduced into Ireland — S. Palladius — S. Patrick — 
Christianity in Scotland — S. Ninian — S. Columba. 

The islands of that country called by the ancient 
writers •" Britain " contained within them three 
principal nations as their original inhabitants. 
Britannia, or the southern part, contained those 
primitive Britons at whose history we have been 
glancing in the preceding chapters ; Hibernia, or 
Ireland, contained the primitive Scots; Caledonia, or 
Scotland, the Picts ; and it was to these two latter 
kingdoms, in addition to Wales, that the Catholic 
jOhurch was confined after the invasion of the Saxons. 
In the year of our Lord 431, Celestine, Pope of 
Bishop of Borne, sent one Palladius on a mission 
to the converted Scots in Ireland. The Christian 
faith had undoubtedly been carried by British 
Bishops into Ireland long before the pontificate of 
Celestine, and we hear of the Irish Church having 
duly consecrated bishops of its own ; but it seems 
as though these Christian settlements were confined 
only to the /sea coast, and that the object of 
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Celestine was to send the light of the Gospel into 
the interior of the country. 

Palladius was a native of Britain, and a deacon of 
the Eoman Church; he landed in the county of 
Wicklow, and there seems to have made but little 
progress in his mission ; the hostility of the native 
chieftains forced him to quit the country, and he 
retired into Wales, wher, he ended his days in peace. 

The successor of Palladius to the archbishopric 
of Ireland was S. Patrick, the patron saint of the 
country, whose name is so dear to every Irish heart. 

We must briefly narrate the story of the life of 
this great Saint. 

He was the son of Calphurnicus/aBoman, or some 
say a British subject ; and his mother, Conchessa, 
was the niece of S. Martin, the holy Bishop of Tours. 

His birth is said by some historians to have taken 
place in Scotland ; others ascribe it to Brittany, and 
the latter is the more generally received account. 

" When he was sixteen years of age the village 
where his parents lived was invaded by a band of 
pirates, who had settled on the northern coast of 
Ireland, and he was carried away by them, and 
afterwards sold as a slave to a chieftain named 
Milcho, who lived in that part of Ireland which is 
now called Antrim. 

" He is supposed to have remained there occupied 
in tending his master's flocks and herds for a period 
of about six years, and then he managed to effect 
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his escape to the sea coast, obtained a passage on 
board a ship, and returned to his parents' home at 
Nemthur. 

" Again he was carried away captive, and again 
he escaped ; and whilst he was living quietly at home 
he had a vision, and he heard a call which he 
recognised as the voice of the inhabitants of the 
western coast of Ireland, saying, { We beseech thee, 
holy youth, to come and still walk among us/ He 
seemed also in his vision to receive a letter from 
an Irish Chief named Victricius, ancl when he had 
opened it he found it began with these words, 
' Vox Hibernorum,' ' The voice of the Irish.' He 
afterwards went to Marmontier, in Gaul, the 
monastery founded by his uncle, S. Martin. After 
remaining there three years he received the tonsure 
as a monk, then he returned to visit his parents, 
and pursued his way into Italy, where he spent 
seven years, visiting the different monastic houses. 
During this time he was ordained a priest, and by 
the advice of S. Germanus of Auxerres, under whom 
he studied canon law, he undertook a journey to 
Borne to visit the tombs of the holy Apostles SS. 
Peter and Paul. The Pope, Celestine, happening to 
hear his story, sent for him, consecrated him a 
bishop, and gave him full powers to return to 
Ireland and finish the work which Palladius had 
begun." 

We cannot follow the details of the missionary 
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career of the great Apostle of Ireland : suffice it to 
say that, like S. Paul of old, and like S. Martin, 
the Apostle of Gaul, whose blood flowed in his ^eins, 
S. Patrick did not seek to spare himself, but gave 
up all his powers of mind and body to the Master 
he so faithfully served. 

He travelled from one end of Ireland to the 
other, he persuaded great numbers of the sons and 
daughters of the chieftains to embrace the religious 
life, and he founded monasteries in various parts of 
the country for them to live in. He destroyed the 
idols and the idol temples which still existed in the 
land, notwithstanding the fact that Christianity had 
been established there for many generations; he 
baptized immense multitudes wiih his own haLds, 
and when the solemn fast of Lent came round, the 
holy Saint retired to a cell which he had constructed 
for himself on the mountain side, and there, by 
prayer, and fasting, and solitude, prepared himself 
for his arduous duties. He built the Cathedral of 
Armagh, and established a bishopric there; and 
when he died, the Church in Ireland was at peace. 

His death was what might have been expected 
from such a life, he was sustained in his last agony 
by a vision of the glory which should some day 
be revealed to him, and lifting up his hands to 
heaven, he blessed his attendants, and went to his 
exceeding great reward. 

Many wonders and miracles attended his last 
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moments, as they had done all his previous life ; for 
a detail of them we must refer to the Chronicles of 
the Saints ; and we must always bear in mind that 
in the early days of the Church God permitted 
miraculous gifts* to His faithful warrants, that they 
might the more easily convince the people that they 
were indeed sent by JEm. 

As S. P&Jsrick was the Apostle of Ireland, so 
undoubtedly S. Ninian was that of Scotland. S. 
Ionian was a native of North Wales, early distin- 
guished for his learning and piety ; he visited the 
great S. Martin, and it is most probable that he 
received ordination at his hands. He proceeded to 
preach the Gospel amongst the Southern Picts or 
Scots, and he was the first bishop of the country. 
He baptized numbers of the people, and built the 
first stone church that was ever built in Britain ; 
but his labours were confined solely to the southern 
part. It was not till nearly two centuries had elapsed 
that the northern Picts embraced the Christian 
faith, and they were converted by S. Columba, a 
m&n of royal birth, who studied in Ireland in one 
of the monasteries founded by S. Patrick God 
put it into the head of S. Columba to visit the 
country of the Picts, and he and his companions 
put to sea in a little boat, and landed on the little 
Island of Zona, where the last of the Druids had 
taken refuge. 

Before S. Columba left Ireland he had built a 
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noble monastery, called in the Scottish tongue 
" Dearm-ach," the field of oaks. Many difficulties 
and dangers assailed the Saint in his mission to the 
wild, fierce Picts, but his holy life and good example, 
accompanied by his beautiful voice, and the wonder- 
ful words he chanted to the people, and the stories 
of the love of God, and of Jesus Christ which he 
told them, had such an effect upon them that many 
were converted to the true faith, and a beautiful 
monastery rose on the little island of Iona, and 
light shone amid the darkness in which these wild, 
fierce people had lived for so long. 

There are many stories told of the lore and 
gentleness of S. Columba: one of them is that 
when he was a very old man he was one day walking 
with a friend near the monastery, and an old white 
horse which was used by the monks, and which the 
abbot had often fed and caressed, came and laid his 
head upon S. Columba's breast. Columba's com- 
panion would have driven the animal away, but 
the Saint forbade him to do so, saying, " Let him 
alone, for he loves me ; God hath planted affection 
even in beasts." 

When the Saint lay on his death-bed he thus 
spoke to his monks: "My last request, dear children, 
is that you live in perfect peace and charity with 
one another ; if you do this, as the saints have done 
before you, God, the comforter of the good, will 
surely bless you." The motto and precept of S. 
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Columba's life was one which we should do well to 
make our own, " When anyone has offended me, I 
forgive him ; when anyone has offended God, I pray 
for him." 

Two years before S. Columba sailed for Iona 
there was born in Leinster one who was destined 
to become a great missionary of the Gospel ; and 
this was S. Columbanus; this holy man early 
embraced the monastic life, and entered the great 
monastery of Banchor, on the coast of Ulster. After 
a time he chose twelve companions to help him in 
the missionary labours for which his soul yearned ; 
and touching on the shores of Britain, he landed in 
France a.d. 580, and spent the remainder of his 
long life in preaching the Gospel to the Franks and 
Burgundians. 

Now, having seen how the Christian faith was 
established in Ireland and Scotland, we must return 
to the point at which we left off in the last chapter, 
and see how the Anglo-Saxons became Christians. 
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CHAPTEE Vm. 

Britain in the Sixth Century — The Divisions of the Land — 
Saxon Children slaves at Kome — S. Gregory — The Mission 
of S. Augustine. 

Thebe is a story familiar to every young reader of 
English history, which tells of the good S. Gregory 
the Great, seeing some fair children in the market- 
place of Rome, and hearing that they were Saxons 
and heathens, resolved to convert them to the faith 
of Christ. All of us have read and re-read the tale, 
and yet we must repeat it here, because it has so 
much to do with the history of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, upon which we are now entering. We 
must glance for an instant at the state of the 
Britons in the sixth century. 

The original people and the bishops and priests 
of the Church had, as we have already seen, taken 
refuge in Wales and Cornwall, where in the moun- 
tains and valleys they remained a free people, and 
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their language is still spoken in Wales. The Angles, 
Saxons, and Jutes had settled in Britain, and made 
all the eastern part of the island English, from the 
English Channel, northward to the Firth of Forth. 
What we now call Cornwall, Devonshire, and a part 
of Somersetshire, were Welsh, and there was also a 
Welsh kingdom, which took in Galloway and the 
south-west part of Scotland, together with Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, and Lancashire, all down to 
the Eiver Dee, and the city of Chester. So that a good 
deal of what we now call England was in this sixth 
century of which we are speaking still unconquered. 
The invaders ruled over seven kingdoms, called 
the Saxon Heptarchy, and these kingdoms were 
thus divided. The tribes of Jutes in Kent formed 
one kingdom ; there were three kings of the South, 
East, and West Saxons, and three kings of the 
Angles, or English, in the east and north, thus 
making the number seven. One of these seven 
kings was chosen to be prince over the other six, 
and was called Bretewalda, or Lord of Britain. 

All these kingdoms of the Heptarchy were sunk 
in the darkness of heathenism, whilst in that part of 
Britain which was still unconquered, and in Scotland 
and Ireland, the Church remained faithful and true. 
Weak and tottering no doubt it was, but, though 
the foundation trembled, it was not overthrown. 

About the year 574 some fair Saxon boys had 
been purchased. as. slaves by some Boman. merchants 
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who came to the British Isles, and were carried 
away to Eome, and there they were kept standing 
in the slave-market until some one should take a 
fancy to them, and buy them. Golden-haired, blue- 
eyed lads they were, forming a strange contrast to 
the olive-skinned Italians by whom they were sur- 
rounded, and doubtless many stopped to gaze upon 
the unwonted sight, and to admire the fair bright 
beauty of the little English boys. And amongst 
the crowd stood a holy priest, natned Gregory, and 
he, was moved with compassion towards the youth- 
ful captives, and enquired from whence they came. 
He was told that they were heathen children from 
the land of Britain. 

" Angles, they are called," said the people whom 
Gregory addressed. 

" Angles" answered the good priest, " they have 
the faces of Angds, and they ought to be made 
fellow heirs of the angels in heaven. But of what 
province or tribe of the Angles are they ?" 

" Of Deira," was the answer. 

" De ird," said Gregory ; " then they must be 
delivered from the wrath (in Latin, de ird) of God. 
And what is the name of their king ?" 

"Alia." 

" Alia, then Alleluia shall be sung in that land." 

Gregory was so full of what he had seen, and so 
earnest in his purpose, that he went straight to the 
Pope, and asked that he would send missionaries 
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to Britain to convert the people. The Pope gave 
his consent, appointing the good priest himself the 
head of the mission. But the people of Borne 
valued S. Gregory so much, on account of his great 
learning and piety, that they would not hear of his 
leaving the country, so he was obliged to resign 
his purpose. 

Thirteen long years passed away, and then, very 
sorely against his will, S. Gregory was consecrated 
Bishop of Borne, and by his good and holy life he 
has left a bright example to all Christian bishops. 

All this time he had not forgotten those poor 
little children whom he had seen in the market-place, 
and he sent a company of monks, with one called 
Augustine at their head, to convert the English to 
the true faith, to make those little angelic children 
worthy of the heavenly kingdom, 

S. Augustine and his monks stopped for a time in 
France, and there they heard such an account of the 
wild, fierce Saxon people, that they returned to S. 
Gregory, begging him to allow them to give up the 
work to which he had appointed them. But S. 
Gregory bade them "Go forward in God's name, 
knowing the glory of the everlasting reward which 
should follow this great labour." 

There was no choice but to obey ; and in the year 
597 S. Augustine and his monks and priests, with 
some interpreters they had brought with them from 
France, landed at Ebbe's Fleet, in the Isle of Thanet, 
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in Kent. The little company waited here, with the 
broad Eiver Stour flowing between them and the 
mainland, until they heard the King's pleasure con- 
cerning them. The rock was long preserved on 
which S. Augustine first set foot, and the impress 
of his footmark was distinctly visible. 

Ethelbert, the most powerful king of all those 
seven kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarchy, was of 
course a heathen, but he had married Bertha, a 
French princess, daughter of the King of Paris; 
and she, like all the royal family of France, was 
a Christian. There came with her to the country 
of her husband a French bishop named Lindhard, 
who acted as her chaplain; and a chapel outside 
the town, which had been built more than four 
hundred years before by King Lucius, was given 
up to the use of the Queen and her attendants. In 
memory of the great Saint Martin of France, Bertha 
called this chapel the Church of S. Martin. Ethel- 
bert had probably heard something of the new 
religion from his queen ; he saw, too, how good, and 
gentle, and pure she was, unlike the heathen women 
by whom he was surrounded ; still, he was afraid of 
giving too much encouragement to the missionaries, 
and he would not suffer them to come to Canterbury, 
but bade them remain in the Isle of Thanet ; and 
he also stipulated that on no account should their 
interview with him be held under a roof, it must 
be in the open air, for fear of the charms and spells 

E 
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which they might exercise over him. So the meet- 
ing between the King and the priests and monks 
was held in an open space in the Isle of Thane t, 
under an ancient oak, on the high upland ground 
in the centre of the island, which was dotted with 
lovely woods, and carpeted with sweet flowers. The 
Saxon King sat beneath the shadow of the oak, and 
waited for the Christians. His wild soldiers were 
grouped around him, their curiosity excited to the 
highest pitch. And from the shore, in solemn 
procession, S. Augustine and his companions ad- 
vanced. A silver cross was borne before them, a 
figure of the Saviour of the world, painted and 
gilded, was carried by one of the priests ; as they 
approached the King they chanted a solemn litany, 
asking God to help them in their work, and to 
soften the hearts of those they had come to teach. 

S. Augustine walked at their head, and with him 
were S. Lawrence, who afterwards succeeded him as 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and S. Peter, who became 
the first Abbot of S. Augustine's. The remainder 
of the monks and priests numbered about forty. 

At the King's command they sat down, and then, 
by the mouth of an interpreter, S. Augustine told 
the King the message they had come to bring him — 
the hope of Life Eternal which they now offered 
him. The King listened attentively to the words, 
and answered thus : " Your words are fair, and your 
promises ; but because they are new and doubtful, 
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I cannot give my assent to them, and leave the 
customs which I have so long observed, with the 
whole Anglo-Saxon race. But because you have 
come hither as strangers from a long distance, and 
as I seem to myself to have seen clearly that what 
you yourselves believe to be true and good you 
wish to impart to us, we do not wish to molest you ; 
nay rather, we are anxious to receive you hospitably, 
and to give you all that is needed for your support ; 
nor do we hinder you from joining all whom you 
can to the faith of your religion." 

This honest, truthful answer must have sent 
gladness to the hearts of S. Augustine and his 
companions, and along the river's bank they ad- 
vanced to Canterbury, rearing on high the silver 
cross, just as we Christians elevate the symbol of 
salvation now ; and they sang in Gregorian tones one 
of those litanies composed by S. Gregory himself, 
and called after his name, " We beseech Thee, Lord, 
in all Thy mercy, that Thy wrath and Thy anger 
may be removed from this city and from Thy holy 
House. Alleluia." 

Ethelbert gave the missionaries a house to live in, 
and by their good and holy lives, as well as by the 
miracles they wrought, they so gained upon his 
favour that he at last allowed them to worship with 
the Queen, in the church of S. Martin. And then 
at last Ethelbert made up his mind to be baptized 
into the Church of Christ. 

e 2 
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It was on the feast of Whitsun-Day, the 2nd of 
June, in the year 597, that the Saxon King was 
washed in the cleansing waters of regeneration ; and 
on the Christmas day of that same year ten thousand 
Saxons followed the example of their prince. 

S. Augustine now travelled to France, and was 
consecrated Bishop of the English by Etherius of 
Aries, and he then returned to Britain to rule over 
the Church he had founded there. The holy Bishop 
fixed his see at Canterbury, and the Pope afterwards 
gave him the title of Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
he recovered an old church built by some Soman 
Christians, and dedicated it to the honour of our 
Saviour. The King soon after made a present of his 
palace to the monks, and there they .lived, and there 
founded a cathedral, on the site of which Canter- 
bury Cathedral now stands ; and on the east side of 
the city the King, at the Archbishop's desire, built 
a monastery, then dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul, 
but afterwards known by the name of the Monastery 
of S. Augustine. It was designed, we are told by 
S. Bede, as the burial-place of the kings of Kent 
and the archbishops of Canterbury. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Conference between the British Bishops and S. Augustine — 
The demands of S. Augustine refused. 

And now S. Augustine's power being fully esta- 
blished, he invited the British bishops in Wales to a 
conference at a place in Worcestershire, upon the 
frontiers of the West Saxons, and there he endea- 
voured to make them declare themselves in com- 
munion with the Church of Eome, and to submit to 
her canons in matters of discipline ; he also urged 
upon them that it was their duty to help him in 
his efforts to convert the heathen Saxons. 

To the latter request the British bishops answered, 
" That they did not think it worthy to preach to 
that cruel people, who had treacherously slain their 
ancestors, and robbed them of their just and legiti- 
mate property ;" they also said " that they could 
not associate with S. Augustine, for that under 
God they could be in subjection to no other person 
than the Archbishop of Caerleon, their rightful 
head." 
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The first part of this answer, although highly to 
be reprobated for its want of charity, and strangely 
at variance with the gentle teaching of Him who 
has bid us " love our enemies, and do good to them 
that hate us," seems in some manner to account for 
the hitherto apparently inexplicable conduct of the 
British bishops in keeping back the knowledge of 
the true faith from their Saxon conquerors ; whilst 
the latter part of it, the refusal to recognise the 
bishop appointed by the Pope, was for many ages 
to come, indeed we may almost say still is, a great 
cause of disunion in the Catholic Church. 

A second meeting took place, and at this confer- 
ence seven British bishops, and many learned priests 
and monks took part. 

The British bishops had appealed to a hermit 
who was celebrated for his great sanctity, in order 
to know how to act. 

The answer he gave them was, " If Augustine be 
a man of God, follow him." 

They asked how they were to ascertain that he 
was a man of God. 

The hermit replied, " The Lord hath said, * Take 
My yoke upon you, for I am meek and lowly in heart.' 
If, therefore, Augustine is meek and lowly in heart, 
it is to be expected that because he bears himself 
the yoke of Christ, he will offer it to be borne by 
you; but if he is not meek,Jbut proud, it is clear 
that he is not of God." 
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Again they enquired how they were to discover 
this. 

" Contrive," said the holy hermit, " that S. 
Augustine and his companions should come first 
to the place of synod. If he shall rise when you 
approach, hearken to him obediently, knowing that 
he is the servant of Christ, but if he shall despise 
you, and be not willing to rise in your presence, 
whereas you are more in number, then let him be 
rejected by you." 

The day arrived, S. Augustine and his monks, 
bearing the standard of the cross, and chanting 
their litanies, according to the Eoman use, entered 
the place appointed for the conference. S. Augus- 
tine sat in his chair of state, and when the British 
bishops arrived he did not move, but set before them 
the three points upon which it was necessary they 
should agree with the Church of Borne. 

Easter was to be celebrated at the time appointed 
by the Western Church, whereas now the British 
Church in this matter followed the Eastern use. 
The service of Baptism was to be solemnized after 
the manner of the Boman Church, and the Word of 
God was to be preached by the Britons to the 
Saxons. Again the British bishops refused compli- 
ance with the demands of S. Augustine, and retired 
to Wales, whilst the Archbishop of Canterbury went 
back to his see to continue his work of evangelizing 
the Saxons. 
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Sad as this division between the two Churches 
was, we see that the points at issue were simply on 
matters of discipline, not on matters of doctrine. 
Lingard, the Koman Catholic author, thus writes 
upon this point : — 

" It is surprising that so many modern historians 
should have represented the Britons as holding 
different doctrines from those professed by the 
Eoman missionaries, though these writers have 
never yet produced a single instance of such differ- 
ence. Would Augustine have required the British 
clergy to join in the conversion of the Saxons if they 
had taught the doctrines which* he had condemned ?" 

" It is very much to be regretted that S. Augus- 
tine wished to set up his authority against the 
British bishops, contrary to all the canons of the 
Councils of the Church, and it is hardly to be 
wondered at that the rulers of the British Church 
objected to the commands of a foreign power." 

The British Bishops neglected their duty in not 
preaching the Gospel to the Saxons, and therefore we 
must give all praise to S. Gregory and S. Augustine 
as the first evangelizers of the Saxons in the ancient 
kingdom of Britain ; but it does not follow from 
this that the Church founded in the time of the 
Apostles was bound to give up her rights and 
privileges to the Bishop of another land. 

S. Augustine died a.d. 604, after appointing S. 
Lawrence to succeed him in the vacant see of 
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Canterbury. He had also appointed Mellitus to the 
bishopric of London, and Justus to the see of 
Rochester. The former appointment was illegal, 
as a British bishop already nominally ruled over 
London; but neither appointment was of much 
value, as for many years after the death of S. 
Augustine London remained in a state of almost 
heathen darkness. The Welsh Church, too, about 
a.d. 612 was visited by great affliction. About 
twelve hundred of the monks of Bangor were 
massacred in the battle-field whilst they were 
praying to be delivered from the fury of their 
enemies, who, headed by Ethelfrith, King of the 
Northumbrians, had marched out against them. We 
call it an affliction, but surely it was not so, for the 
ranks of the noble army of the martyrs of all' past 
ages, at rest in Paradise, were swelled by those vast 
numbers of our forefathers. And still the British 
Church yielded her saints and martyrs, still she 
strove for life, until, in the year 1115, she became 
subject, as we shall by-and-by see, to the see of 
Canterbury. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

The first act of S. Lawrence — The Death of Ethelbert — Mellitus 
and Justus take refuge in France — The Vision of S. Lawrence 
— The conversion of Eadbald — The return of the exiled Bishops 
— The Archbishops of Canterbury. 

One of the first acts of S. Lawrence, the successor 
of S. Augustine, was to write a letter to the British 
and Scotch bishops, begging them to follow the use 
of the Church of Eome as regarded the manner of 
keeping Easter ; but no attention was paid to his 
entreaties, and the authority of the Eoman Church 
was again denied by the Britons and Scots. 

In the year of Our Lord 613 King Ethelbert 
died, after having reigned fifty-six years, and he 
was succeeded by his son Eadbald. The reign of 
this prince was a great misfortune to the Church, 
for he would not profess himself a Christian, and he 
led a very wicked and sinful life, and the Saxons, 
following the bad example of their king, relapsed 
into idolatry and irreligion. 

Then after a time Siebert, King of the East 
Saxons, and Ethelbert's nephew, also died, and his 
three sons after his death declared themselves 
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Pagans ; and although they would not consent to be 
baptized, they insisted upon Bishop Mellitus giving 
them the Blessed Sacrament. 

To this of course he would not consent, and they 
drove him out of their kingdom, and he and Justus 
took refuge in France. S. Lawrence was about to 
follow them, but on the night before he was to 
embark, whilst he was praying in the church at 
Canterbury, S. Bede tells us that the holy Apostle 
S. Peter appeared to him, and scourging him severely 
upon the shoulders, asked him " Why he deserted 
his flock in time of danger, and left the sheep with 
the wolves about them?" He also asked him "If 
he had forgotten what loss of liberty, what hardships, 
what imprisonments, and what a death he himself 
had suffered for Jesu's sake ?" 

In the morning S. Lawrence went to King Ead- 
bald and told him of the vision that had appeared to 
him, and showed him the marks upon his shoulders, 
and the King was so struck by the narration that 
he renounced idolatry, gave up his sinful life, was 
baptized, and did all he could for the good of the 
Church; amongst other acts of reparation he re- 
called Mellitus and Justus from banishment. Justus 
returned to Bochester, but the Londoners still 
refused to receive Mellitus, and upon the death of 
S. Lawrence he was appointed Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Mellitus died a.d. 624, and then Justus 
became Primate of the Anglo-Saxon Church. He 
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was succeeded by Honorius, who was archbishop 
during the reign of Erconbert, the successor of 
Eadbald, of whom we are told by an old historian 
that "He was famous for his piety towards God, 
and his love to his country." His son Egbert was 
in every way a contrast to his pious father; none of 
his sons were permitted to reign in his stead, and 
from this time until the year 827, when King Egbert 
united the kingdoms of the Heptarchy in his own 
person, nothing worthy of record is chronicled in 
the ecclesiastical history of Kent. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

The Kingdom of Northumberland — The story of the young King 
Edwin — S. Paulinus is appointed Bishop of Rochester — Eanfrid 
and Oswald are in turn kings — The defeat of Caadwalla's army 
— His death — S. Austin — S. Oswald — The conversion of all 
the Saxon kingdoms. 

The next of the Saxon kingdoms of which we must 
speak is Northumberland, which formed at first two 
distinct monarchies. Ella, a Saxon prince, invaded 
and conquered one part, over which he reigned 
under the title of King of the Deiri. Ida, another 
Saxon prince, seized Northumberland and Durham, 
and was called Xing of Bernicia. 

Now Ella had a son named Edwin, but the King 
died when Edwin was but a little child of three 
years old, and iSthelfrith, King of Bernicia, came 
and took the whole kingdom to himself, and reigned 
over all Northumberland. 

S. Bede tells us the story of the future life of the 
young Edwin in these words :— 

" Then they who loved the house of Ella fled, and 
took with them the chjld Edwin, and they wandered 
to' and fro through many lands, seeking shelter and 
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help for the son of their master. So Edwin grew 
up in exile from his own land, and he dwelt now 
among the Britons, and now among the Mercians, 
till he came to the land of Easdwald, the King of 
the East Angles. 

" Then he said to King Eaedwald, ' King, I am 
Edwin of Deira ; and Ethelfrith, my foe, has seized 
my father's kingdom, and now seeketh my life ; let 
me, I pray thee, dwell in thy land, and deliver me 
not over into the hand of my enemy.' 

" And Eaedwald answered, ' Thon mayest dwell 
in my land, and no one shall hurt thee, or give thee 
over into the hand of Ethelfrith.' 

" But it was told Ethelfrith, saying, ' Lo Edwin 
dwelleth in peace in the land of the East Angles.' 

" Then Ethelfrith tried to bribe Eaedwald by costly 
gifts and presents to give up the young King into 
his hands, but he refused time after time, until at 
last Ethelfrith sent messengers to East Anglia, say- 
ing, * Slay me Edwin, and I will give thee such gifts 
as thou hast not seen or heard of; but if thou wilt 
not slay him, or deliver him into my hand, then will 
I fight against thee and slay thee, and smite thee 
and thy people with a great slaughter.' . 

" Then Eaedwald was afraid, and bade the mes- 
sengers of Ethelfrith remain in his house whilst he 
either slew Edwin, or delivered him into their 
hands. 

" Now a friend of Edwin's happened to hear what 
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Esedwald had said to the servants of Ethelfrith, and 
he went and told the young prince, and bade him 
escape, and hide himself. But Edwin refused to 
follow him, or to be hidden by him, for he had pro- 
mised to dwell in the land of the East Angles, and 
he had fled through all the land of Britain, and had 
found no rest. ' Nay, rather, if I must die,' he said, 
' let me die by the hand of BaBdwald, and not by the 
hand of a meaner man.' 

" So his friend left him, and Edwin sat alone on 
a stone before the house, weary and sad at heart. 
Then there came a man and stood before him, a 
man of strange countenance, and clad in strange 
raiment, such as Edwin had never before seen, and 
Edwin feared when he saw him. 

" Then the strange man said, * Wherefore dost thou, 
while other men sleep, sit thus alone and sad on a 
stone before the house ? ' And Edwin said, * What 
is it to thee whether I abide this night within or 
without the house ? ' 

" And the other answered, e Think not that I 
know thee not, who thou art, and why thou art sad, 
and sleepest not, and why thou sittest alone before 
the house. For truly I know thee well, -who thou 
art, and wherefore thou art sad, and I know what 
evils they are that thou fearest, lest they should come 
upon thee. But tell me what reward wilt thou give 
unto him who shall free thee from all thy sorrows, 
and shall persuade Bsedwald, so that he shall neither 
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do thee any harm, nor deliver thee into the hands of 
them that seek thy life ? ' 

" Then Edwin answered and said, ' All that I 
have will I give as a reward to him who shall do 
this thing for me.' 

" And the strange man said, ' And what wilt thou 
do if a man shall promise thee of a truth that thon 
shalt slay thine enemies, and reign in their stead, 
and be a mightier king than were any of thy fore- 
fathers, yea, or any of the kings that have ever 
reigned over the people of the English ?' 

"And Edwin answered, 'Tea verily, if a man 
shall do this thing unto me, I will give him such a 
reward as shall be fitting for his good deeds.' 

"Then the strange man spoke again the third 
time, and said, ' Yea, and when this thing hath come 
to pass, and when thou sittest upon thy father's 
throne, and art mightier than all the kings that 
have gone before thee, what wilt thou do, if he that 
promised thee all these things shall tell thee of a 
new life and a new law, better than any thou or 
thy fathers have known ? Wilt thou then believe 
him, and obey him, and do such things as he shall 
speak unto thee for thy good ? ' 

"And Edwin answered and said, 'Yea verily, if such 
a man shall deliver me out of my sorrows, and set me 
upon my father's throne, I will believe him and obey 
him in all things whatsoever he shall say unto me.' 

" Then the strange man laid his hand on Edwin's 
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head, and spake unto him, saying, ' When this sign 
shall come unto thee, remember this night, and 
remember thine own words, and delay not to do that 
which thou hast promised/ 

" Then the strange man vanished out of Edwin's 
sight, and he saw him no more ; but he was very 
much afraid, and said in his heart, ' This is not a 
man, but rather one of the great gods, or one of 
the kind elves, that hath spoken with me.' 

" Still Edwin sat alone before the house, pondering 
upon the wonderful words he had heard. Then the 
friend who had tried to persuade him to take flight 
came and bade him rejoice, for the King's heart had 
changed, and at the intercession of his Queen he 
had promised to do Edwin no harm, but rather to 
give battle to Bsedwald on the banks of the Eiver 
Idle, by the northern border of the land of the 
Mercians. Ethelfrith's army was much more power- 
ful than that of Eaedwald, but Ba&dwald won the 
battle, and Ethelfrith and his son were slain. And 
Edwin reigned over all Northumberland, and he was 
the mightiest king in all the British Isles, and all 
the lords of the British and of the Welsh were his 
servants; and there was peace over all the land 
where Edwin reigned, because he was a just king, 
and loved righteousness. 

"After a time Edwin sent messengers to Eadbald, 
King of Kent, saying, 'Give me Ethelburga, thy 
sister, to wife.'" 

F 
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Now Eadbald was the son of Ethelbert, and we 
have already read how at the beginning of his 
reign he was a very wicked king, bnt how after 
hearing of the Vision of S. Lawrence he had become 
a Christian. 

" So he answered the messengers of Edwin thus : 
' I cannjot give thee my sister to wife, for thou art 
an heathen man, and I may not give my sister, who 
believeth in the Lord Christ, to a man who knoweth 
not the law of our God.' 

"But Edwin sent again, saying, 'Give me thy 
sister to wife, and I will not constrain her, but she 
shall worship what God she will, and she shall bring 
with her if she will servants of her God. I will 
even believe as ye believe.' 

"So King Eadbald let Ethelburga go, and she 
became Edwin's wife, and she took with her to her 
new home a holy priest named Paulinus, who was 
to act as her chaplain. This Paulinus had been 
sent from Rome by S. Gregory to help S» Augustine, 
and he was afterwards consecrated first Archbishop 
of York by Justus, the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
but in spite of the promises he had made Edwin 
would not believe in the true God. 

" In the next year, whilst the King was sitting at 
table, a messenger from the King of the West 
Saxons desired to speak with him; whilst Edwin 
listened to his words the man, who was named 
Eomer, drew his dagger, and struck at the King. 
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Edwin's thane, or chief noble, threw himself before 
his master, and saved his life, but he himself was 
killed; and the men who stood by drew their swords 
and slew Eomer. 

" It was at the Easter feast that this happened, 
and that same night Queen Ethelburga gave birth 
to a daughter, and Edwin gave great thanks to his 
gods. Then Paulinus bade him praise the God of 
heaven and earth for the great mercy which had 
been granted him, and Edwin said, 

u ' I am going forth to battle against Croichelm, 
King of the West Saxons, who hath sought to slay 
me by craft: if Ireturn in peace, then will I believe 
in thy Gob, and worship Him, yea, and the babe that 
the Queen my wife hath borne unto me, thou mayest 
baptize her, as thou and her mother are baptized.' 

" So on Whitsun-Day Paulinus baptized the child, 
and eleven of the King's household, and the babe was 
named Eanflaed. 

"Then Edwin went to battle against the West 
Saxons, and he gained a great victory, and slew five 
of their kings ; and when he came back to his own 
land, and he did not worship his false gods any 
more, still he would not be baptized into the Church. 

" One day S. Paulinus came to him, and laid his 
hand on his head, and said, 'Knowest thou this 
sign ? ' And Edwin trembled, and fell at the priest's 
feet ; and Paulinus stretched forth his hand, and 
lifted him up, and said, ' Be of good cheer, Edwin, 

f2 
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the Lord Whom I serve hath delivered thee out of 
the hand of the enemies whom thou didst fear, and 
He hath given thee the kingdom which thou didst 
desire. Defer not, then, to do the thing which thou 
didst promise.' 

"Then Edwin knew that it was the same who 
spake to him by night as he sat at the gate of the 
house of Ba&dwald, and he believed, and caused 
Paulinus to preach the Gospel to his thanes and 
wise men; and when the good priest had told them 
of Jesus Christ, Xing Edwin said that he would 
henceforth worship the God of Paulinus, and none 
other; and Coifi, the chief of the heathen priests, 
was the first to cast a spear at the temple of the 
idols, and to burn it to the ground. It was at a 
place called Eofornic, now the city of York, that 
this happened, and there King Edwin built a wooden 
church, and called it by the name of the Apostle S. 
Peter ; and he was baptized at Easter, and he asked 
that S. Paulinus should be consecrated Bishop of 
York ; so S. Paulinus lived in the city, and preached 
the Gospel of Christ there, and baptized many people. 

" Edwin now began to build a stone church, but 
he did not live to see its completion ; it was after* 
wards finished by his nephew Oswald. Six years after 
the conversion of Northumberland to the Christian 
faith the King of the Welsh, who was named Caed walla, 
rebelled against Edwin, and Penda, the King of the 
Mercians, helped him. 
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" They slew Edwin at the Battle of Heathfield, 
and Penda, who was still a heathen, did much 
wickedness in Northumberland, and cruelly per- 
secuted those who believed in Christ. 

" S. Paulinus and Queen Ethelburga and her 
young children* fled to the court of Eadbald, King 
of Kent, and Edwin's head was brought to York, 
and buried in the porch of the minster of S. Peter, 
which he had begun to build." 

At this time Rochester was without a bishop, for 
Bomanus, its last prelate, had been sent by Arch- 
bishop Justus on an embassy to Pope Honorius, and 
the holy Paulinus was appointed to All the vacant 
see. 

After the death of King Edwin his kingdom was 
divided between Osric and Eanfrid. Osric succeoded 
.to the kingdom of Deira, and was converted to 
Christianity by PauW This Osric was Edwin's 
first cousin. Bernicia, the other division of the 
kingdom, was seized by Eanfrid, the son of that 
Ethelfrid who had tried to murder Edwin. Eanfrid 
and his brother Oswald had taken refuge amongst 
the Picts and Scots, and had there been baptized, but 
as soon as he became possessed of the kingdom of 
Northumberland he renounced the faith, and relapsed 
into heathenism ; Osric fell in the first battle in 
which he engaged, and Eanfrid, going on a mission 
to King Csed walla to beg for peace, was treacherously 
murdered. 
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Upon the death of Eanfrid, his brother Oswald, 
who had also been made a Christian, succeeded to the 
throne, and kept firm to his baptismal engagements. 
Csed walla marched against him with a large army, 
but Oswald, before the battle began, made all his 
soldiers kneel before a cross, and ask God to help 
them, and Ca&dwalla's army was defeated, and he 
himself was slain. Oswald was very anxious that 
all his nation should receive the Christian faith, and 
he sent to the Scots, by whom he had been baptised, 
and asked them to send a bishop to administer to 
his people the Sacraments of the Church. They 
granted hip request, and sent him S. Aidan, a monk 
of the monastery of Iona, a man of peculiar wisdom 
and piety, and he was consecrated a bishop of the 
Church, and his episcopal see was in Landisfarne, or 
Holy Island, upon the coast of Northumberland, 
thus removing it from York, where S< Paulinus 
had fixed it. 

S. Aidan was a very good and holy man, and 
tinder his rule the Church in Northumberland 
prospered greatly ; many churches were built, and 
the King granted lands for the support of the 
monasteries, which were joined by numbers of the 
people. S. Aidan gave all he had to God's poor, 
himself living a life of great self-denial, and doing 
all to his Master's glory. 

Under this holy prelate King Oswald attained to 
a high degree of sanctity, and many stories of his 
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humility and meekness are told. Amongst others, 
it is related of him, that he and S. Aidan were 
sitting together at dinner at Eastertide, and a 
silver dish full of dainties had just heen set hefore 
the King and the Bishop, when a servant came in 
and said that a great number of poor persons were 
sitting in the street asking for alms. The King 
immediately ordered the meat set hefore him to 
be carried to the poor, and the dish to be cut in 
pieces and divided among them. When S. Aidan 
saw the King perform this act of mercy he laid 
hold of his right hand and said, " May this hand 
never perish !" and in after days, when the King was 
slain in battle by Penda, King of Mercia, his last 
prayer was, " Lord, spare the souls of my people." 
His hand and arm were cut off from his body, and 
for many years remained incorrupt and entire, 
and were preserved as relics in a silver case in 
the royal city of York, and men honoured him as 
a martyr. Through King Oswald's wisdom and 
gentleness the provinces of Deira and Bernicia 
were united into one kingdom. 

Oswy, # the brother of Oswald, succeeded to the 
throne of Northumberland, and in the year 655 he 
won a great battle against Penda, who was killed, 
and for a time the kingdom of Mercia was joined 
to that of Northumberland. 

Christianity, with the help of the Scottish bishops, 
no\y took firm root in Northumberland, but there 
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were still disputings with the bishops appointed by 
Borne as to the time of keeping Easter, the Scots, 
like the Welsh, still adhering to the Eastern use. 
In the second year of the reign of Oswy the holy, 
Paulinus of Bochester died, and Ithamar, a Kentish 
man, was appointed by Honorius of Canterbury as 
his successor, a.d. 644. 

The kingdom of Wessex was converted by a 
bishop named Birinus, sent by Pope Honorius. 
The first Christian kings of the West Saxons were 
Cynegils and Cwichelm — the latter being the same 
who had once tried to kill King Edwin. They 
founded bishoprics at Dorchester and in Oxford- 
shire. Winchester afterwards became the bishopric 
of the West Saxons, and Dorchester of the Mercians. 
Mercia became entirely Christian after the death of 
Penda, under his sons Peada and Wulfhere, Peada 
marrying Alchfled, the daughter of Oswy, who made 
it a condition that the King of Mercia should em- 
brace the Christian faith before he gave his child 
to be his wife. So Peada was baptized by Finan, 
the second Bishop of Landisfarne. 

The first bishop in Mercia was Dimna, a Scot; but 
after him came Ceadda, commonly called S. Chad, who 
was appointed to the see of Lichfield, and led a very 
holy and humble life. He was one of four, brothers, 
natives of Britain, who all devoted themselves to 
the priesthood. The English Church commemorates 
the memory of S. Chad on the 2nd day of March. 
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The last part of the mainland of Britain to 
become Christian was the little kingdom of Sussex. 
Ethelwealh was its first Christian king. He had 
married a Christian wife named Eaba, and wad 
baptized at the court of King Wulfhere in Mercia. 
Wilfrid, Bishop of York, who had been driven from 
his see by the King Egfrith, the son of Oswy, was 
however more instrumental in converting and 
civilising the South Saxons than any one else had 
been. He founded a bishopric, which was first at 
Selsey, but afterwards was removed to Chichester. 
At the end of the seventh century, less than a 
hundred years after the mission of S. Augustine, all 
England was converted to Christianity; and the 
English Church flourished for a long time, and held 
her head high among the Churches of Christendom! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The old vexed question as to the time of keeping Easter is re- 
vived — King Oswy calls a council at Whitby — His decision 
— -S. Column resigns his see — Theodore appointed Archbishop 
of Canterbury by the Pope — S. Wilfrid of York — The Council 
of Hatfield— The Story of Wilfrid's life— His death. , 

The bishopric founded in Kent by S. Augustine for 
the conversion of the heathen Saxons made but 
little advance for more than a century. North- 
umbria, Mercia, and East Anglia all owed their 
conversion, as we have seen, to the Scots, and 
were under the Scottish line of Bishops. The 
whole of Wales was under the episcopacy of the 
British Church ; the Bishopric, or Archbishopric, of 
Canterbury simply held its jurisdiction over the see 
founded by S. Augustine, but its supremacy was 
not acknowledged by any other part of the Church 
in Britain, or even by the other kingdoms of the 
Heptarchy. But now a revolution was about to be 
effected, and the position of the British and of the 
Anglo-Saxon Churches was entirely to be changed. 

We have already reverted to the dispute which 
existed between the Church of Borne and the British 
and Scotch bishops relative to the time of keeping 
Easter, and we have seen how S. Augustine had 
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tried to make the Churches at one, upon this point, 
and how he failed. 

From the beginning, the Asiatic and Eastern 
Christians had always celebrated their Paschal 
Feast according to the Jewish rule, on the fourteenth 
day of the first month, whatever might be the day 
of the week on which it fell, whereas the rest of 
Christendom always kept their annual commemora- 
tion of the feast on a Sunday. The Council of Nicea, 
a.d. 325, settled these differences by decreeing that 
all Christians throughout the world should keep 
their Easter on a Sunday. Still, as the festival 
varied with the moon, it was a question for discus- 
sion as to which of the Sundays in the month it 
ought to fall on. 

Some churches kept the feast of Easter as early 
as the fourteenth day of the month when that day 
fell on a Sunday, while others deferred it in that 
case to the following Sunday, so that with them 
Easter might fall on the twenty-first day of the 
month, and so on. The British and Scotch Churches 
adhered to the former use, the Bomans to the latter ; 
and thus still the old vexed question which was 
thought to have been decided at the Council of Nice 
was troubling the peace of the Church in Britain. 

Now all this does not seem very interesting to 
our young readers, and yet it is necessary that it 
should be chronicled here, for a very great event 
hinged upon it, of which we must now speak. 
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King Oswy of Northumbria had married Eanfleda, 
the daughter of the good King Edwin, and he adhered 
to the Scottish manner of keeping Easter, whilst she, 
having been instructed by her priests, followed the 
Eoman use. And thus it happened that Oswy might 
be keeping the glad Easter feast whilst Eanfleda 
and her people were celebrating Palm Sunday, and 
entering upon the most holy week of all the Church's 
year. The King, feeling the inconvenience of this, 
determined upon calling a council of the two 
Churches, in order to determine the vexed question. 

S. Colman was now bishop of the northern division 
of England, and he and his clergy, accompanied by 
S. Hilda, Abbess of Whitby, appeared in defence of 
the Scottish use ; while on the other side were 
Aldfrid, the son of Oswy, Eanfleda, the Queen, Agil- 
bert, Bishop of the West Saxons, and Wilfrid, after- 
wards Bishop of York. The conference was held at 
Whitby. After a great many arguments on both 
sides, King Oswy decided in favour of the Western 
manner of keeping Easter, and thus the see of 
Canterbury, and thereby the Boman Church, ac- 
quired more authority in the land than they had ever 
before held. 

S. Colman, in consequence of this decision, gave up 
his see of Landisfarne, and retired to the monastery 
of Iona, and afterwards to Ireland; and from this 
time none but the Welsh bishops adhered to the 
old manner of keeping Easter, and they, a.d. 800! 
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gave way to the persuasions of Elbodius, their 
bishop, and the Easter controversy was set at rest 
for ever. 

Shortly after the conference held at Whitby, 
Dencdedit, the fifth Archbishop of Canterbury, 
died, and Oswy entered into a compact with Egbert, 
King of Kent, and they agreed together to appoint 
an Archbishop who should by his talents promote 
the union of the British and the Anglo-Saxon 
Churches. Their choice fell upon one Wighart, a 
Saxon educated in the Soman use, and he was sent 
to receive consecration at the hands of the Pope, 
$md with the full consent of the British Church. 
The plague was then raging in the Imperial City, 
and Wighart fell a victim to it, and then the Pope 
Yitellian recommended as archbishop of Canter- 
bury Theodore, a Greek, and a man of great learn- 
ing and ability. He was consecrated a.d. 688, and 
arrived in England in the following year. He was 
accompanied by Adrian, a learned monk, born of 
African parents, who had first been offered the 
dignity of Archbishop of Canterbury, and had 
declined it. Adrian continued to be a zealous 
servant of the Anglo-Saxon Church for the re- 
mainder of his life. 

But still the British Church would not accept 
a bishop chosen by Borne, and Wilfrid of York, 
although himself on the Boman side, stoutly refused 
to recognise the authority of Theodore, and the 
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greater part of the latter's episcopate was spent in 
continual contests with the rival Archbishop of York. 

When Wilfrid had first been appointed to the see 
he refused to be consecrated by the Scottish Bishops, 
and went over to France for that purpose ; in the 
meantime King Oswy appointed the good S. Chad, 
of whom we have already spoken, to the bishopric 
of York, and this holy man, on Wilfrid's return, 
resigned his dignity in his favour, and was after- 
wards appointed to the see of Lichfield. Wilfrid, 
however, in his disputes with Theodore, appealed to 
Egfrid, King of Nbrthumbria, who had succeeded 
his father Oswy, and that King disregarding his 
entreaties, he resolved to apply for redress to the 
Pope. On his journey thither he was waylaid and 
plundered in France, and setting out again, he 
arrived in West Friesland, and there, with the 
consent of the King, began to preach Christianity 
to the heathens. 

Egfrid tried to persuade King Adalgisus to deliver 
Wilfrid into his hands, but the King having read 
the letter in which this request was made, threw it 
into the fire, saying, " So may that man burn who 
breaks with his friend out of covetousness, and 
basely betrays him for bribes of gold!" He dis- 
missed Wilfrid in safety from his court, and the 
prelate pursued his journey to Borne. 

The Pope decided in his favour, and he returned 
home with the pontifical command that he should 
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be consecrated by the Archbishop, and recognised by 
the King and people. But the King called a council 
of the bishops of Wilfrid's diocese, and they ordered 
him to be imprisoned, and so for a year and a half 
he remained in captivity. 

Theodore now convened a council of clergy, first 

at Hertford, and afterwards at Hatfield. This was 

the first instance of any kind of convention of the 

clergy in Great Britain for the regulation of a 

common Church. At the Council of Hatfield were 

recited the decrees and canons of the first four general 

Councils — that of Nice against the Arians, the first 

of Constantinople against the Macedonians, that of 

Ephesus against the Nestorians, and that of Chalcedon 

against Eutyches. All the bishops present assented 

to the decrees of these Councils, and thus placed the 

English Church on a secure foundation. It may 

here be remarked that these four first general 

Councils are still the rule and law of our branch 

of the Catholic Church ; and from this Council of 

Hatfield we date the cessation of that independent 

spirit which at first characterised the Churches of 

Britain, and the first link in that chain by which, 

recognising the supremacy of Theodore, they bound 

themselves to the power of Kome. 

Let us return for a short time to Wilfrid, whom 
we left in prison. 

The King's aunt, a good and holy woman, inter- 
ceded for his release, which was granted, and then 
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Wilfrid journeyed into Sussex, where, as we have 
seen, he was instrumental in establishing the 
Christian religion ; the Isle of Wight haying been 
conquered by Caed walla, King of the West Saxons, 
who had been converted to Christianity ; this king 
made a tow that in case he became master of the 
island he would give a fourth part of it to the 
Church, he therefore delivered it up to Wilfrid, who 
converted the inhabitants, who were the latest of 
all the Saxons who embraced the true religion. 
When King Egfrid died, Wilfrid once more returned 
to York, after ten years' banishment. 

The good Archbishop Theodore died very shortly 
after his rival was reinstated in his see, and the old 
quarrel, which had existed for so long, was forgiven 
and forgotten at the last. 

Egfrid was succeeded by Aldfrid, the son of Oswy, 
a learned and good prince, whose youth had been 
spent in the monastery of Iona, and the new King 
and his sister, the Abbess Elfleda, received Wilfrid 
with unreserved kindness, and first restored to him 
the monastery of Hexham, then the bishopric of 
York, and finally Bipon, which before his banishment 
had been his chosen home. Still there were those 
who opposed S. Wilfrid, who, zealous and earnest 
though he was, seems to have tried to rule with 
somewhat too high a hand, and to enforce his will 
with too much vigour. After the death of Arch- 
bishop Theodore, King Aldfrid took the part of the 
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bishops and monks who rebelled at Wilfrid's jurisdic- 
tion, and wished to divide the diocese of York, and 
to deprive the monastery of Kipon of a portion of its 
vast possessions. Wilfrid refused compliance with 
these requests, and he was once more driven out of 
Northumberland and consigned to a new exile. He 
sought refuge in Mercia, where King Ethelred 
bestowed upon him the see of Lichfield, which had 
been held by the gentle and pious S. Chad, who so 
many years ago had superseded S. Wilfrid at York. 
Here the persecuted prelate remained for eleven 
years, during which time one Brechtwald, a monk 
of Glastonbury, and afterwards Abbot of the 
monastery of Eeculver, near Canterbury, was raised 
to the primacy. He was a pious and holy man, and 
his name is found in the calendar of British Saints ; 
but he, too, seems to have joined in the ill-feeling 
against Wilfrid, and at a conference summoned by 
King Aldfrid in the plain of Nesterfield, near the 
monastery of Bipon, Wilfrid appeared, after eleven 
years' exile, and was offered conditions which he 
could not accept, whilst he tried to enforce upon 
the opposite party obedience to the commands of 
the Pope. The monks of Bipon were laid under 
sentence of excommunication, and Wilfrid returned 
to Mercia to his friend King Ethelred. Then he 
determined upon once more undertaking a journey 
to Borne, and seeking the protection of the Pope. 
He set forward on foot with a party of faithful 
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monks, an old man, now a bishop of forty years' 
standing, but exiled from his diocese, misunderstood, 
persecuted, calumniated by his own countrymen and 
by his brethren in the episcopate. John VI. was 
Pope at this time, and at his feet S. Wilfrid pleaded 
his cause, and refuted all the charges which Arch- 
bishop Brechtwald had caused to be brought against 
him by the envoys whom he had sent to the Imperial 
City. 

After long deliberation Wilfrid was acquitted of 
all that had been laid at his door, and was sent back 
in triumph to England, whilst the Pope wrote to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and to the Kings of 
Northumberland and Mercia, announcing the decision 
of the councils he had called to inquire into the 
matter, and bidding them receive S. Wilfrid as 
became his ecclesiastical dignity. 

On his way through France the Bishop was taken 
alarmingly ill, and all despaired of his life; but 
Wilfrid sent for his priest Acca, and spoke to him 
thus : " I have just had a vision which I will only 
confide to you, and of which I forbid you to speak 
until I know the will of God regarding it. A Being 
clothed in white has appeared to me; he told me 
that he was the Archangel Michael, sent to tell me 
that God had spared my life in answer to the 
prayers and tears of my brethren and my children, 
as well as to the intervention of the Holy Virgin 
His Mother. He added that. I should yet live several 
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years, and should die in my own country, and in 
peace, after having regained the greater part of 
that which has been taken from me." 

The Bishop recovered from his illness and pursued 
his journey homewards, and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, in obedience to the Pope's command, was 
sincerely reconciled to him. They had a friendly 
interview near London, in presence of a multitude 
of abbots, who came from the various monasteries 
to welcome S. Wilfrid. From London the holy man 
went to Mercia, not to find his friend Ethelred upon 
the throne. After a reign of nearly thirty-one 
years the King of the Mercians had retired to end 
his days in a monastery, and Wilfrid threw himself 
into the arms of one not clad in the garb of royalty, 
but wearing, like himself, the monastic habit. 

Still Aldfrid of Northumberland refused to receive 
the Bishop, and it was only when a few months after- 
wards he was smitten with grievous sickness, that 
he bade his successor, in the name of the Lord and 
for the peace of his own soul, make peace with 
Wilfrid. Aldfrid's children were all young, and he 
was succeeded by one Eadwulf, who did not obey the 
commands of the dying King, but ordered Wilfrid 
and his followers to leave Northumberland within 
six days, or prepare to die. 

But now the kingdom revolted in favour of Osdrid, 
the eldest son of Aldfrid, a child of eight years old; 
and the most powerful noble of the land, who was 

G 2 
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called Bertfrid, espoused the cause of the princely 
boy. 

Eadwulf marched against Bertfrid, and obliged 
him and his followers to retreat to the fortress of 
Bamborough near the holy isle of Landisfarne. 
There they were shut up and reduced to the last 
extremity, and then they made a vow that if Gon 
would deliver them, and give to their young prince 
the throne of his father, they would obey the Pope, 
and recognise S. Wilfrid as bishop. 

Their prayer was heard, Go» gave them the 
victory, young Osdrid was crowned king, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury appeared upon the scene. 
A council of bishops was held, and through the 
gentleness of the saintly Abbess Elfieda and the 
moderation of Wilfrid a treaty was concluded, 
and the long persecuted Bishop was reinstated in 
his possession of the monasteries of Bipon and 
Hexham, and received by his monks with enthu- 
siastic gladness. 

Wilfrid remained for four years in the monastery 
of Hexham, then he was once more seized with 
grievous illness, and he appointed Tatbert, his 
cousin, to take his place as prior of the monastery 
of Bipon. 

Once more God raised him from his bed of sick- 
ness, and crossing the Humber for the last time, he 
entered Mercia, where he visited one by one the 
different monasteries he had founded, and then he 
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proceeded to Evesham to consecrate a church just 
built there by the young King of the Mercians. 

The consecration of this church was the last 
episcopal function exercised by S. Wilfrid, he 
journeyed onwards to Ely and Peterborough, and 
then at Oundle, in Northamptonshire, the end came, 
and with his monks chanting their prayers round 
his bed, the aged soldier of the Gross laid down 
his weary life, and went to his reward, a.d. 709. 
S. Wilfrid was the great promoter of monastic life 
in England. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

The Saints of the Anglo-Saxon Church — S. Bede — S. Cuthbert 

— S. Boniface — S. Aldhelm. 

We might write many a page extolling the saints 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church, telling how kings and 
queens left their thrones and forsook lives of luxury 
and ease for the stern asceticism of the cloister, how 
kings became monks, and queens nuns, seeking the 
heavenly inheritance, and abandoning all earthly 
state ; but our space forbids our dwelling upon such 
details : only a very few who stand conspicuous in 
the annals of the Catholic Church at this time must 
be briefly noticed here. Already we have heard of 
S. Patrick and S. Columba, S. Aidan and S. Chad, of 
Edwin, the Martyr-King, and S. Oswald the Pious, 
and now let us turn for a few minutes to S. Bede 
himself, to S. Cuthbert, S. Boniface, and many others 
who lived the life of perfection. Before we glance 
at the histories of these holy ones of our own land 
we must go back to the sixth century, and say a 
few words of him who was really the great founder 
of monastic life in the West. 

S. Benedict was an Italian of honourable birth, 
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and whilst he was in his youth studying at Borne, 
he was so shocked at the wickedness and licentious- 
ness he saw around him that he retired from the 
city, and shut himself up in a cave, and there gave 
himself up to the exercise of religious duties. Many 
disciples joined him, and he built twelve monasteries, 
in each of which he placed twelve monks under a 
superior. The object of the monastic life was that 
people should live together under one roof, and 
devote themselves to the service of God, by contem- 
plation or by works of charity. This life has been 
called the life of perfection, because although great 
saints have been found who have lived in the world, 
it is the nearest approach on earth to the holy, self- 
denying life of our Great Master* 

S. Benedict, in his monastery of Monte Casino, 
composed a famous rule, which has been the model 
of all monastic orders ever since Benedictine monas- 
teries and convents flourished all through the world, 
and nowhere did they attain to greater perfection 
than in England. First let us take S. Bede, al- 
though he does not come first in chronological order, 
but we have quoted so often from his writings, and 
we owe him so much for giving us the history of our 
early Church, that it seems but right that we should 
give him the precedence. 

S. Bede was born near the village of Yarrow, in 
Northumberland ; and when he was but seven years 
old he joined a monastery established there. 
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According to his own account he spent his time 
in meditating on Holy Scripture, on the observance 
of his rule, in chanting the daily office in the 
church, in learning, teaching, and writing. 

He wrote a Martyrology, containing the lives of 
holy men honoured in the Church ; and his great 
work is ' The Ecclesiastical History of England from 
the landing of Julius Caesar to the year 731.' 

He very rarely seems to have left the walls of the 
monastery of Yarrow, but many visited the holy 
man in his retirement, drawn thither by the rumour 
of his fame. In the year 735 S. Bede was taken 
to his rest. His disciple, S. Cuthbert, relates the 
following history of his death : — 

" Fifteen days before Easter he was seized with 
great oppression of breathing : it lasted till Ascen- 
sion Day, but without pain. 

" The days of Paschal joy he spent in unceasing 
praise, which burst forth even during the night in 
holy hymns and anthems., 

" Often speaking to his disciples, he would quote 
the words of S. Ambrose : 

" ' I have not lived among you so as to be ashamed 
to live, nor do I fear to die, for we have a merciful 
Lord.' 

"On the Tuesday before Ascension Day the 
Saint became worse, but still continued to teach his 
disciples. He passed the whole of that night in 
prayer and praise. 
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" At the hour of Nones he said to S. Cuthbert, ' I 
have a few trifles in a box, run and fetch them, and 
call the brethren, that I may distribute them among 
them.' 

" When the monks gathered round him, he gave 
them each a little memorial of his love, and besought 
them all to be mindful of his soul in their prayers, 
and especially in the Eucharistic sacrifice. 
. " At the Vespers of the day, as they were singing 
the Antiphon, ' King of Glory, Lord of all virtues, 
Who didst ascend this day in triumph over all 
heavens, leave us not orphans, but send the promise 
of the Father upon us, the Spirit of Truth. Alleluia.' 
When he came to the words ' leave us not orphans,' 
he wept much, and after the office was finished he 
repeated it again and again, and often during the 
rest of the day, with many tears, and we wept 
along with him," says S. Cuthbert, "reading and 
weeping by turns." In the evening a young disciple 
to whom he was dictating said to him 

" Dearest master, one sentence remains." 

"Write quickly," answered. S. Bede. 

"It is done," said the young man. 

" You have well said it is consummated," replied 
the Saint ; " now take my head into your hands, for 
I love to sit opposite. my little oratory, where I used 
to pray and call upon my Father." 

He was laid upon the floor of his cell upon a 
cloth of hair, and received the last anointing of the 
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Church, and the Blessed Body of our Lord Jesus, in 
the presence of the whole community. He then 
gave each of them the kiss of peace, and as he was 
singing the doxology his spirit passed to God, on 
the morning of Ascension Day. 

The same year that King Egfried of Northumber- 
land died, he had promoted to the bishopric of the 
Church of Landisfarne, the holy and venerable Cuth- 
bert, who had for many years lived a solitary life, 
practising great abstinence and austerity in a small 
island called Fame, situated in the ocean about nine 
miles from the church, fie took upon him the 
habit of a monk when he was a very young man, 
and entered the monastery of Melrose, of which he 
after a time was made abbot, and then he was 
transferred, much against his will, to the see of 
Landisfarne. But before this for many years he 
had lived the life of a hermit, and it was only at 
the entreaties and tears of the King and the Bishops 
and Priests, that he consented to take upon himself 
the holy office of a Bishop of the Church of God. 

His life in his see of Landisfarne was as secluded 
and ascetic as had been his hermit's life before ; he 
was ever dwelling upon heavenly things, and when 
he offered the holy sacrifice of the Eucharist he 
commended his prayers to God, not with a loud 
voice, but with tears drawn from the bottom of his 
heart. After he Had been a bishop for two years he 
was warned by God in a dream that the end of his 
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life was at hand, and he returned to his island and 
his monastery to die. Peaceful and holy was the 
end of such a life, making those who stood around 
S. Cuthbert, the priests and monks he loved so well, 
exclaim with the prophet of old, " Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his." His wish was to be buried at Fame, but his 
monks, persuaded him to allow his body to be 
removed to Landisfarne, which was accordingly done. 

And at this time we hear of another English 
Saint, whose name stands in the Martyrology of the 
Church of God. 

S. Boniface, the Apostle of Germany, as he is 
called, was born at Crediton, in Devonshire, a.d. 630. 
His English name was Winfred. He was brought 
up in the monastery of Exeter, and afterwards 
removed to a religious house in the diocese of 
Winchester. He was ordained priest at the age of 
thirty, and laboured with great zeal for the salvation 
of souls. His greatest wish had ever been to carry 
the Gospel into Pagan countries. 

He went into Friesland, a.d. 716, and made an in- 
effectual attempt for its conversion. He then visited 
Borne, and asked the Pope, Gregory II., to give him 
a commission to preach and baptize wherever he 
could. 

S. Boniface passed through Lombardy, and began 
his labours in Bavaria — countries which had once 
known the true faith, but had now almost entirely 
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departed from it. He then joined S. "Willebrord, 
Bishop of Utrecht, formerly a holy monk of 
Northumberland, who had already made many con- 
verts in Friesland ; and the two holy men succeeded 
in overturning the idol temples, and building many 
Christian Churches in their place, in that formerly 
pagan kingdom. 

S. Boniface obtained leave to go to the east of 
Germany, to carry the Gospel to the wild people 
there. S. Willebrord gave him his benediction, and 
he went into Hesse and Saxony, and converted many 
thousands to the faith of Christ. In 723 S. Boniface 
again visited Borne, and the Pope consecrated him a 
bishop on S. Andrew's Day. He then returned to 
Germany, confirming those whom he had previously 
baptized, founding many monasteries and convents, 
which priests and monks and nuns went from 
England to assist him in organizing. His one 
earnest longing was that he might die the martyr's 
death. He went down the Bhine to Friesland with 
the Bishop of Utrecht and twelve priests, deacons, 
and monks. They made many converts, and on the 
day appointed for confirming the newly baptized, 
the pagans rushed upon them sword in hand. The 
Christians at first resisted, but S. Boniface knew 
that he should now fulfil his ardent desire of dying 
for Christ. 

"Cease to fight, my children," he said, "the 
Scripture forbids us to return evil for evil ; the day 
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has come that I have long expected. Hope in God, 
and He will save your souls." The pagans im- 
mediately put fifty-two of the company, including 
the saintly Archbishop, to death. 

Amongst other holy saints of this period we hear of 
a learned monk named Aldhelm, who was ordained 
Bishop of the West Saxons by S. Brechtwald of 
Canterbury. He wrote a great many books, but he 
in no way comes up to the Venerable Bede either 
in style or in depth. Still he was a great monk, 
dividing his time between study and retirement, 
saying " that when he read, God spoke to him, when 
he prayed, he spoke to God." 

He extended the rule of S. Benedict in England, 
practising it himself with more than usual austerity. 
It is said of him that during the night he would 
plunge into a fountain near the monastery, and 
there remain immersed to the neck until he had 
said the psalter, and this he did in winter as well 
as in summer. By his preaching he converted the 
whole of Wessex; until his time the kingdom 
seemed to have been Christian only in name, for 
they did not listen to the priests, neither did they 
attend the churches. Aldhelm employed all the 
powers of his eloquence to attract them. He even 
went to the fairs and market-places, and succeeded 
in making the buyers and sellers leave their mer- 
chandize and follow him into the Church. He was 
the true founder of the monastery of Malmesbury, 
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of which he was abbot thirty years. This religious 
house lasted to an advanced period in the Middle 
Ages. 

A curious incident is related of the Saint whilst 
he was at Canterbury, previous to his consecration. 
He learned that some ships from France had touched 
at Dover; he at once went there, hoping to find 
amongst the cargo some books or other articles of 
use to his church. He did discover some books 
amidst the merchandize thrown upon the shore, and 
there was one which particularly struck his fancy, 
and of which he asked the price. The sailors seeing 
him so roughly and poorly clad, thrust him away, 
and soon afterwards a fierce storm arose, which 
endangered the safety of the ship. Aldhelm threw 
himself into a boat, and went out at his peril to 
aid the frightened crew. At his prayer the waves 
calmed down, and all danger was at an end, and the 
sailors, deeply touched, and ashamed of their former 
rude conduct, gave him the book he desired. It was 
a Bible, a complete edition of the Old and New 
Testaments, and S. Aldhelm carried it with him to 
Malmesbury, and we can imagine how precious it 
was to him. The episcopate of S. Aldhelm lasted 
only four years, which he spent in journeying from 
one end' of his diocese to the other, preaching the 
Word of God, and administering the Sacraments of 
the Church. 

Death came to him in a little village where he 
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had gone to teach the people, and he was carried at 
his own request into a little wooden church, and 
there, with a stone for his pillow, the Saint went to 
the Master he had so faithfully served. S. Aldhelm 
introduced organs into England, the first mention 
of these beautiful instruments being connected with 
the Abbey of Malmesbury. 

We must therefore thank S. Aldhelm and the 
other Saxon Benedictines for the good work they 
did for the Church, in extending her power, in 
beautifying her services, in themselves setting an 
example of that holy, blameless life which Christ 
calls upon His own people to lead. 

We feel we must not dwell longer upon a theme 
so full of interest to us, and we hope to our young 
readers — as the lives of these our own English saints ; 
and yet for an instant we would speak of one other — 
S. John of Beverley, who was successively Bishop 
of Hexham and of York, and who began life as a 
monk at Whitby under the great Abbess S. Hilda. 

During an episcopate of thirty-two long years he 
was distinguished by his gentleness and kindness to 
all around him, and by the many miracles he was 
allowed to work. 

S. Bede tells us how he taught a poor dumb boy, 
who was sadly afflicted with a most loathsome 
disease, to read, and learn the Way of Life. Again 
we hear how one of the students, who followed him 
in his pastoral journeys, was thrown from his horse 
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seriously hurt: then the good prelate watched 
tenderly by his side, passing the whole night in 
prayer, until the dying youth opened his eyes and 
said, "I know you, you are my Bishop, whom I 
love ;" and with a smile he died, whilst S. John, with 
whom he had been an especial favourite, mourned 
for him as a son. 

Such records strike home to us, they make us 
grateful for the mercies which have come to us in 
these later days, when the zeal of the monks of old 
seems to have revived amongst us, and we have 
Martyr Bishops abroad to bear witness to the faith, 
and holy priests at home who with unwearied zeal 
minister to, and comfort the dying. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

Royal Saints of the Anglo-Saxon Church — S. Ceolwulf — S. 
Eadbert— S. Sebbi— S. Offa— S. Coenred— S. Guthlao— S. Ina. 

And now for a chapter about those Saxon kings who 
gave up riches for poverty, the royal garb for the 
coarse habit of the monk. 

The star of the once powerful kingdom of North- 
umberland was fast paling. Osred, the son of 
Ethelfred, that young king who had been restored 
to his throne when Wilfrid was restored to his 
monasteries, led a very wicked life. After him one 
or two insignificant kings came to the throne, and 
then we hear of Ceolwulf, who, after a reign of eight 
years, retired from the world, and buried himself 
in the monastery of Landisfarne. His successor, 
Eadbert, followed his example, after a reign of 
thirty-one years. 

Then there was Sebbi, King of the East Saxons, 
who before he died assumed the monastic dress, for 
which he had long pined. He died in perfect peace, 
and was buried in S. Paul's Cathedral, where for a 
thousand years, until the time of the great fire in 
the reign of Charles II., when the great church 
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was burnt down, the huge stone coffin was to be 
seen which, a modern writer has observed, "contained 
the body of the monk-king, whose frame must have 
been as gigantic as his heart was manful." 

Fifteen years after the death of Sebbi, his suc- 
cessor and grand-nephew, Offa, gave up his betrothed 
bride, his family, his country, and his crown, and 
went away to embrace the religious life in a 
cloister at Eome. Offa was accompanied in his 
sacrifice by Coenred, the King of the Mercians, who 
had been won from the world by witnessing the 
last moments of one of his knights, who died a 
miserable death because he had voluntarily kept 
back from confession. Both these kings received 
the cowl and tonsure from the hands of the Pope, 
and they lived the life of penitents, and died the 
death of saints. 

The kingdom of Mercia, too, had swelled the ranks 
of the royal Saxon monks. Already we hiave seen 
S. Ethelred, the friend of S. Wilfrid, in the habit 
of a religious. There was a young Mercian prince 
named Guthlac, who sheltered and comforted Ethel- 
bald, King of Mercia, when he was attacked by 
his enemies, and who in his youth had led a bandit 
life ; but at the age of twenty-four he one morn- 
ing awoke his companions, and told them to choose 
another chief, for from henceforth his life was 
devoted to the service of Jesus Christ. He then 
left them, spent two years in a monastery, where 
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he assumed the tonsure; then he determined to 
plunge into a yet more austere solitude, and in 
the marshy forests of Croyland he found a cave dug 
in the earth, and there he led the life of a hermit, 
and there he died. It is recorded of him that 
" like many holy monks of the Celtic countries and 
of Merovingian Gaul, he lived in close and touching 
familiarity with all living creatures, and especially 
with the birds who inhabited the trees and great 
reeds of his island. The crows served him with 
docility as messengers, the swallows came twittering 
to sit themselves on his shoulders or knees, on his 
head or breast ; and he, on his side, built their nests 
with his own hands, little baskets made of rushes 
or bits of straw, which he placed under the thatch of 
his cell, and to which his gentle guests returned 
yearly, seeking their accustomed dwelling-places. 

" My father ! " said an astonished visitor, " how 
have you managed to give those daughters of solitude 
so much trust in you ? " 

" Know you not," answered Guthlac, " that he 
who is united to God in purity of heart sees in his 
turn all created things unite themselves to him? 
The birds of heaven, like the angels, seek those who 
do not seek the society of men." 

He died after a week of severe suffering, but 
having still strength enough to rise and say mass 
on the day of his death, and afterwards to take the 
holy Viaticum, himself, from the altar. He was still 

h 2 
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young, and during the fifteen years which he had 
passed in these marshes, had yet retained in the 
midst of his austere solitude that grave kindness 
and light-heartedness which are the inalienable 
inheritance of true monks and saints. When King 
Ethelred was finally seated on his throne, out of 
gratitude to his friend and consoler, he built and 
endowed the Benedictine monastery of Croyland, 
upon the site of S. Guthlac's cell. 

The kingdom of the West Saxons, which soon was to 
swallow up all the kingdoms of the Heptarchy, and 
which already had given S. Aldhelm to the Church, 
now gave three kings in succession to the monastic 
order. Centwin was the first of these monarchs, 
who, after a reign of nine years spent in war and 
strife, determined to end his days in one of the 
monasteries which he had founded and endowed. 
Then Ceadwalla, the ferocious invader of Kent, 
Sussex, and the Isle of Wight, abdicated his crown, 
and, going to Eome, was baptized by Pope Sergius, 
and died whilst his baptismal robes were still white, 
within an interval of ten days, after he had been 
admitted into the Church. Ina, the friend of S. 
Aldhelm, succeeded Ceadwalla upon the throne of 
the West Saxons ; he was a good and wise king, and 
made many valuable laws' for his subjects. He 
incorporated Cornwall into his kingdom, and he 
rebuilt and magnificently endowed the ancient Abbey 
of Glastonbury, the cradle of early British Chris- 
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tianity. Whilst Ina was in the full flush of power 
and victory, his wife Ethelburga persuaded him to 
give up his throne and retire into a monastery. A 
legend is told of the manner- in which the Queen 
effected her purpose, A great banquet had been 
given at one of the royal villas — the next morning 
the King and Queen left the festive halls, and after 
a ride of about two hours Ethelburga persuaded her 
husband to return from whence they came. 

They found the villa covered with ruins and filth, 
the very bed upon which the royal pair had slept 
was occupied by a sow and her litter. The King 
looked at the Queen, who had given orders to her 
steward thus to destroy the scene of their late 
pleasures, and demanded , an explanation of the 
strange sight. 

" Yes, my lord husband," said Ethelburga, " where 
are now our yesterday's enjoyments ? where are our 
purple hangings, our gay parasites, our heavy silver 
dishes, and delicate meats ? All have passed away 
like smoke, and those who prize such pleasures shall 
pass away like them. Behold, then, I pray you, into 
what misery falls this flesh which we feed so 
delicately; and we who are fed still more daintily 
than other men, shall not we fall into a still more 
miserable corruption?" According to the legend, 
Ina's mind was made up — he and his Queen journeyed 
to Borne, and spent the rest of their days in penitence 
and obscurity. 
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Upon the left bank of the Tiber, which was then 
a piece of waste uncultivated ground, Ina founded a 
school for the education of the youth of his own 
country who desired to complete their religious 
education at Borne. He died in obscurity in the 
Imperial City. Ethelburga remained with him till 
his death, then she returned to England and became 
a nun. 

S. Wilfrid had set the example of these pilgrim- 
ages to Eome, which had never been thought of 
before his time. The Anglo-Saxon kings followed 
in his footsteps, and in the seventh and eighth 
centuries Eome was the resort of innumerable 
pilgrims, who came to pray at the tombs of the 
Saints and Martyrs who had shed their life blood 
for Jesu's sake in the early days of the Church's 
history. 

The period of which we have been writing, the 
time when kings and princes gave up their lives 
to Gor>, has been called the Golden Age of religion 
in England, and when we contrast it with the days 
that were to come upon our English Church, when 
her Bishops and her Priests became (with a few 
bright exceptions) the tools of her Kings, who in 
their turn held their crown only by bowing down to 
the secular as well as the spiritual authority of the 
Pope, it was indeed a time of brightness, to shine 
with gilded rays in all ages to come. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

Conventual life — Form of admission — The nuns of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church — S. Etheldreda and her family — S. Bega — 
S. Eanswitha — S. Mildred — S. Frideswide, &c. 

It was not among men alone, not only amongst the 
kings of the land that there were found hearts 
burning with zeal to devote themselves in all their 
entirety to their Master's service. Young Anglo- 
Saxon women were found who crossed the sea to 
France, because in their own country there was as 
yet no vocation for them ; they spent their days in 
the cloisters of the Gallican Church, and returned 
at last to establish in England the religious life for 
women, which had existed in the East in the earliest 
ages of the Church, and had afterwards been ex- 
tended to the West, where it has ever since stood 
foremost among religious orders. 

Already we have read in this little history of 
S. Hilda, S. Ebbe, and S. Elfleda, who had acquired 
influence and authority as abbesses, which they 
exerted for the welfare of the land, and amongst 
Anglo-Saxon records we have an account left us of 
the manner of receiving these Brides of Christ and 
Spouses of God, to be His, for evermore. In our 
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own day the sight of an English sister is no new 
thing to us. Eeligious life, which after the Refor- 
mation was unknown amongst us, is, G-od be praised, 
again to be found in our branch of the Catholic 
Church ; and in our towns and cities, holy women, 
living the life of obedience, and dividing their time 
between prayer, and contemplation, and good works, 
are to be found, not now barely tolerated, as they 
were when sisterhoods were first revived amongst 
us, but sought after and recognised as thosd who 
are set apart to the more perfect life, and are follow- 
ing where the Bridegroom leads. It will be inter-' 
esting to look back at the old Anglo-Saxon use, 
borrowed as our liturgy was from the Gallican 
Church, and see how holy women of olden times 
were received into the religious life. The Anglo- 
Saxon Church forbade the taking of the irrevocable 
vows until after the novice had entered her twenty- 
fifth year. Then on the day fixed for the ceremony, 
which was always some great feast of the Church, 
in presence of a great assembly, the Bishop began 
by blessing the coarse black habit • which was from 
that time to be the only adornment of the Bride of 
Christ. Then he exhorted her to greater holiness 
of life, and the consent of her parents or guardians 
was asked to the step which she was about to take, 
and a promise of obedience to the Bishop and his 
successors demanded from herself. 
The consecration and benediction then took place. 
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With his hands laid upon the novice's head, the 
Bishop spoke these solemn words, binding her to the 
life she had chosen : — 

" May God bless thee, God, the Creator of heaven 
and earth, the Father all-powerful, Who has chosen 
thee as He chose S. Mary, the Mother of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to preserve thy Virginity entire and 
spotless, as thou hast promised before God and the 
Angels. Persevere, then, in thy resolutions, and 
keep thy chastity with patience, that thou may est 
be worthy of the Virgin's crown. May God the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost bless thee with 
all blessings, that thou mayest remain immaculate 
and perfect under the robe of S. Mary, the Mother 
of Christ. May the Spirit of God, the Spirit of 
wisdom and strength, of knowledge and piety, rest 
upon thee, and fill thee with the fear of God. May 
He design to establish thy frailty, fortify thy 
weakness, confirm thy strength, govern thy soul, 
direct thy steps, inspire thy thoughts, approve thy 
acts, complete thy works. May He edify thee by 
His charity, illuminate thee by His knowledge, keep 
thee by His mercy, exalt thee by His holiness, 
strengthen thee by patience, bring thee to obedience, 
prostrate thee in humility, encourage thee in con- 
tinence, teach thee frugality, visit thee in infirmity, 
relieve thee in sadness, reanimate thee in tempta- 
tion, moderate thee in prosperity, soften thee in 
anger, protect thy modesty, correct thy sins, pardon 
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thy backslidings, and teach thee discipline which 
shall lead thee, strong in all virtue, and resplendent 
in good works, to do everything in view of thy eternal 
reward ! Mayest thou always have for thy Witness 
Him Whom thou shalt one day have for thy Judge, 
that when thou enterest into the Bridal Chamber 
with thy lamp lighted in thy hand, thy Divine 
Spouse may find in thee nothing impure or sordid, 
a soul white as snow, and a body shining with 
purity ; so that at the terrible Day of Judgment the 
avenging flame may find nothing to consume in thee, 
and Divine Mercy find everything to crown ! Mayest 
thou, purified in this world by monastic life, rise to 
the tribunal of the Eternal King, to dwell in His 
Celestial Presence,. with the hundred and forty-four 
thousand Innocents who follow the Lamb wherever 
He goes, singing the new song, and receiving the 
reward of thy labours here below in the dwelling- 
place of those who live for ever. Blessed be thou 
from the highest heaven by Him Who came to die 
upon the Cross to redeem the human race, Jesus 
Christ, our Saviour, Who lives and reigns for ever 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit." 

Then the Bishop, having pronounced these solemn 
words of consecration and of blessing, placed the 
veil upon the nun's head, saying, " Maiden, receive 
this veil, and mayest thou bear it stainless to the 
tribunal of Jesus Christ, before Whom bends every 
knee that is in heaven, and earth, and hell." 
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There was a fervent prayer that God would help 
His servant in her new life, then mass was celebrated, 
and at its conclusion another benediction was pro- 
nounced, thus : — 

" Send, Lord, Thy heavenly blessing upon Thy 
servant here present, upon our sister who humbles 
herself under Thy Hand, and cover her with Thy 
Divine protection." 

And all the people answered, " Amen." 

" The Bishop. — May she ever flee from sin, know 
and desire what is good, and win the sacred treasures 
of heaven. 

" People. — Amen. 

"Bishop. — May she always obey the Divine pre- 
cepts, escape with their aid from the violent rebellions 
of the flesh, vanquish depraved voluptuousness by 
the love of chastity, keep always in her lamp the oil 
of holiness, and delight herself in the radiance 
of eternal light. 
People. — Amen. 

Bishop. — May she ever carry in her hand the 
sacred fire, and thus enter the royal gate of heaven, 
in the footsteps of Christ, to live for ever with wise 
and spotless souls. 
People. — Amen. 

Bishop. — May He Whose empire is without end 
grant our prayers. 

" People. — Amen. 

" Bishop. — The blessing of God the Father, the Son, 
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and the Holy Spirit rest upon thee, my sister, here- 
after and for ever. 

" People. — Amen." 

And thus blessed and thus shielded from harm in 
the strength of the Holy Spirit, the Anglo-Saxon 
nuns went forth to conquer the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. 

Many of them were to be found ruling the con- 
vents of France, two daughters of Anne, the King 
of East Anglia, governed the Frankish abbey of 
Faremontier, whilst their sister S. Etheldreda, of 
whom we must now speak, founded the greatest 
convent of nuns which had yet been seen in 
England. 

S. Anne, King of East Anglia, took to wife Heres- 
witha, a princess of the race of Edwin of Northum- 
berland ; Anne was a Christian, so was his Queen, 
and of their six children all but the eldest attained 
to the honour of canonisation. 

S. Etheldreda was born at Exning, then the capital 
of East Anglia, now a little village in Suffolk ; and 
the well in which the infant princess was baptized 
by S. Paulinus still exists, and is known to this 
day by the title of S. Mindred's well. 

Etheldreda very early resolved to give her love to 
none other than Christ, to be His bride, and to eschew 
all earthly love. 

She was sought in marriage by a prince named 
Tonbert, and she was compelled by her parents to 
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bestow on him her hand, butcher prayers and tears 
touched the heart of the young prince, and he 
allowed her to live with him as his sister. 

She loved him with all sisterly love for three 
years, and then he was taken from the world, and 
Etheldreda, whilst sorrowing for his loss, drew in 
closer communion to God. 

Penda, the fierce King of the Mercians, of whom we 
have already heard so much, marched against East 
Anglia, and Anne was slain in battle, whilst Queen 
Hereswitha retired to a convent in France, and 
there took the veil. 

S. Etheldreda retired to the Isle of Ely, and here 
she dwelt for five years in* a happy and holy retreat, 
but it was God's will that she should again be forced 
back into the world. Her brother Ethelwald 
listened to the proposals which Egfrid, King of 
Northumberland, made for her hand, and Etheldreda 
consented with great reluctance to the alliance, on 
condition that, as before, the marriage should be 
merely a nominal one, and a matter of state arrange- 
ment. But Egfrid was a prince of a very different 
character from Tonbert, and he embittered her life 
by his continual reproaches. After a time he con- 
sented to allow her to take the veil under his aunt 
S. Ebbe at Coldingham. She had not, however, 
long been in the convent when she heard that 
Egfrid was about to carry her back by force to his 
palace. 
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Taking the advice of S. Ebbe, she took flight across 
the Humber, and proceeded southwards towards 
Lincolnshire, till, the legend relates, weary ,with her 
journey, she sat down in a pleasant nook, and fell 
asleep. She had planted her pilgrim's staff at her 
head, and on waking found it had grown into a 
shady tree, and had protected her during her repose 
from the rays of the sun. 

At length she arrived in the Isle of Ely, which 
had been settled upon her. by her first husband, 
Prince Tonbert. Here S. Etheldreda gathered 
around her a band of holy maidens, and laid the 
foundation of an abbey, which afterwards became 
so illustrious. 

On this she spent all her wealth, and at last S. 
Wilfrid hastened to Ely and consecrated Saint 
Etheldreda Abbess of the house she had founded. 
Henceforth her life was one of peace, and many of 
her own family, her sisters, and her nieces sought 
the holy shelter of the Abbey. 

At last the end came to her who had so striven to 
prepare herself for it. She was seized with a painful 
swelling of the neck, and she received it as a just 
punishment for the pride she had formerly taken in 
wearing necklaces. 

On the 23rd of June, a.d. 679, after having called 
the whole congregation around her, and received the 
Viaticum, " she went," says heir biographer, " from 
the desert of this world, with angels for her com- 
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panions, into the joys of that which is to come." 
The English Church celebrates her memory on the 
17th of October, the day when her remains were 
translated to a shrine she had herself prepared in 
the Church she had built. 

A holy Virgin named S. Bega figures amongst 
the most well known and venerated of the Saints in 
the north-west of England* S. Bega was, accord- 
ing to the legend, the daughter of an Irish King, the 
fame of her beauty had spread far and wide, and she 
was asked in marriage by the son of the King of 
Norway. But she had vowed from her earliest 
infancy to know no other Bridegroom than Jesus 
Christ, and in token of this she had received from an 
angel a bracelet marked with the sign of the cross. 
On the night before her wedding-day she escaped 
from the vigilance of her guards, and landed on the 
opposite shore of Northumberland, where she lived 
long in the woods, caring for the sick and the poor, 
and spending her time in prayer. Some say that 
the holy Bishop S. Aidan placed her at the head of 
the first convent which had ever been seen in the 
North of England, others that she lived for thirty 
years as a simple nun under the good Abbess Hilda. 
Be this as it may, S. Bega was celebrated during 
her lifetime for her austerity, her fervour, and an 
anxiety for the poor which led her to prepare the 
food of the workmen herself, and to minister to them 
with her own hands. She remained down to the 
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Middle Ages the patron saint of the working classes 
in the North- West of England. 

We have already, in the story of King Edwin of 
Northumberland, told how after his death his Queen 
Ethelbnrga accompanied good Bishop Paulinus to 
her brother's court in Kent. There she obtained 
from the King the gift of an old Boman villa, 
situated between Canterbury and the sea, where 
she established a convent, and herself took the veil. 
Her daughter was afterwards, like herself, Queen of 
Northumberland, and then became a nun, and the 
Abbess Elfleda, the friend of S. Wilfrid, was S. 
Ethelburga's granddaughter. 

Next we come to S. Eanswitha, the daughter of 
Eadbald, King of Kent, and consequently the niece 
of S. Ethelbnrga. It is said that her father proposed 
to marry her to a Northumbrian prince who was 
still a heathen, and who came with his train whilst 
she was superintending the building of a cloister for 
herself at Folkestone, on the heights of the white 
cliffs which rise above the town. S. Eanswitha sent 
the prince away with scorn, defying him to lengthen 
a rafter, *which was made too short, by the aid of 
his false gods, whilst she herself succeeded in doing 
it by praying earnestly to the Saviour. 

S. Eanswitha died young, in 640 ; her abbey was 
built too near the sea, and was afterwards swallowed 
up by the waves ; but more than six hundred years 
afterwards an Anglo-Norman baron rebuilt the 
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convent, and renewed the Benedictine foundation, 
dedicating the Church to SS. Peter and Eanswitha. 

Let us pass on to S. Mildred, a Kentish Saint, whose, 
popularity eclipsed that of S. Augustine himself, and 
yet very few authentic details of her life are pre- 
served. She was the daughter of S. Ermenberga, 
the widow of a Mercian prince, who had herself taken 
the veil, and sent her child to France to be educated 
at the Convent of Chelles. 

The Abbess, instead of encouraging the young 
girl to take the veil, did all she could to induce her 
to marry a relative of her own, but Mildred stood 
firm, and returned to England to govern the Abbey 
which her mother had founded, and in which seventy 
nuns had taken the veil. Two sisters of S. Mildred, 
S. Milgytha and S. Milburga, both embraced the 
religious life. Numberless legends are recorded of 
these holy women, which space forbids us to nar- 
rate here, but we must not forget to remark that 
they were the granddaughters of Penda, King of 
Mercia, the most terrible enemy of the Christian 
name. 

We cannot close this short and imperfect account of 
a few amongst the many of our Anglo-Saxon nuns 
without briefly narrating the story of S. Frides- 
wide, patroness and founder of Oxford. 

She was the daughter of a great chief, if not of a 
king, and was sought in marriage by another chief 
or king named Algar. She had early dedicated 

I 
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herself to the religious life, and Algar pursued her 
mercilessly, and to escape from his importunities, 
she threw herself into a boat, crossed the River 
Thames, and landed, some ten miles up the stream, 
on the borders of a forest, where she hid herself in 
a sort of hut covered with ivy, which had originally 
been intended for the swine. 

Algar at last discovered her retreat, and just at 
the moment she was about to fall into his hands, 
she invoked the help of those Saints of the early 
Church who, like her, had been tempted by earthly 
passion and love, and whose name stood in the canon 
of the mass, and were therefore familiar to her ears. 
Even as she prayed God struck Algar with sudden 
blindness, and* S. Frideswide, thus mercifully de- 
livered from her enemy, prayed for her persecutor, 
whose sight was restored. After some years spent 
in solitude S. Frideswide founded a monastery, 
where many holy Saxon virgins joined her in the 
religious life. 

One legend amongst the many told of her we 
must notice here. An unfortunate young man, 
afflicted with that most loathsome of all diseases, 
leprosy, met the Saint on the road and cried, "1 
conjure you, Virgin Frideswide, by the Almighty 
God, to kiss me in the name of Jesus Christ His 
only Son." S. FrideBwide, overcoming the horror 
felt by all who beheld this foul disease, made the 
sign of the cross and kissed the poor afflicted one. 
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Soon after the scales of leprosy fell off, and his flesh 
became like the flesh of a little child. 

The monastery of S. Frideswide was transformed 
into a college by Cardinal Wolsey, and is now Christ 
Church, the most considerable college in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

The Kingdoms of the Heptarchy united under Egbert — The 
English Church at peace for awhile — Councils — The Danes — 
Ethel wolf — Ethelbald — Ethelbert — Etheldred — Alfred the 
Great — The Church in the reign of Alfred — Destruction of 
the Monasteries, and their re-establishment — S. Edmund the 
Martyr — S. Swithun. 

Now we must turn for a short time from the records 
of Saints to the temporal affairs of the kingdoms of 
the Saxon Heptarchy. Nothing worthy of note calls 
for our notice until, in the year 824, Egbert, King 
of the West Saxons, subdued the other six kingdoms 
and became King of all England. The English 
Church had for a long time been at rest, councils 
had been held, amongst the most celebrated of which 
were two Councils at Cloveshoe, where important 
affairs relative to the government of the Church in 
England were discussed by the Bishops, and the 
boundaries of sees were fixed, and many questions 
of difficulty settled. 

It was in the year 804 that Alcuin, a celebrated 
English Benedictine, died. His vast learning had 
attracted the attention of the Emperor Charlemagne 
when he was sent to France on an embassy, and at 
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the request of this great monarch Alctiin founded 
the University of Paris. 

Whilst Egbert was engaged in subduing the other 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy, another synod, or council, 
was held at Calcuith, a.d* 816, under the presidence 
of Wilfrid, Archbishop of Canterbury; and at this 
Council eleven laws, or canons, were drawn up, bind- 
ing on the English Church, all of which you may 
read for yourselves in the histories of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church. . 

Egbert had not long been King of all England, 
when the Danes, a fierce people from the north of 
Europe, who had learned to build ships, and led a 
warlike seafaring life, descended upon the shores of 
other nations of Europe, and at last found their way 
to our own land. Egbert gave them battle, and was 
defeated, and only saved himself by flight in the 
darkness of the night. The Bishops of Sherborne 
and Winchester, who were bravely fighting for their 
religion and their country, were left dead upon the 
field, and then, two years afterwards, the fierce North- 
men made an alliance with the men of Cornwall, 
who, belonging to the Ancient British race, were 
naturally disaffected. Egbert again fought with his 
enemies at Hengist's Down, in Cornwall, and com- 
pletely defeated them. He died in the year 837, and 
was succeeded by his son Ethelwolf, who had been 
educated for the monastic life. 

Two years after Ethelwolf s accession to the 
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throne the Danes again landed in England, and 
they treated the Saxons very cruelly, razing their 
monasteries and churches to the ground, and making 
no distinction of age or sex. They were often 
beaten, but never seemed discouraged, and in the 
year 851 we hear of them crossing the seas to 
England with a fleet of three hundred sail, and an 
army so well disciplined that they came up the 
Thames, took Canterbury and London, and beat the 
army of Ethelwolf. 

During the year of the Danish invasion wd hear 
of another council of the Church held at Kings- 
bury, and we read of pilgrims visiting the tomb of 
S. Guthlac to be cured of their diseases ; so we see 
that even amid the ravages of war the Anglo-Saxons 
were faithful to their religion and their traditions. 

Ethelwolf made a pilgrimage to Eome, and on his 
return he found that his son Ethelbald had made a 
conspiracy against him to deprive him of his throne. 
Being a very mild and gentle prince, he did not 
chastise his rebellious son, but he consented to a 
division of his kingdom, leaving the best part of it 
to Ethelbald, and at his death, which happened about 
a year afterwards, he left the kingdom of Kent to 
his second son, Ethelred. 

Ethelbald was a very bad man, but his feign was 
short, and then Ethelbert was King of all England. 
During the reign of this prince the Danes again 
committed cruel ravages in the country, and landing 
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*t Southampton, marched up to Winchester, and 
plundered it ; but they were defeated, and forced to 
embark for their own land. 

Ethelbert died after a good reign of five years, 
and was succeeded by his brother Ethelred, a prince 
of extraordinary courage, and it would seem of great 
personal religion. 

Once more the Danes appeared upon our shores, 
and Ethelred fought nine pitched battles with them 
in one year, in which he was mostly successful. 
At the battle of Ashdown, near Beading, Ethelred 
and his brother Alfred commanded the Saxon troops, 

* 

and the latter, seeing the enemy about to attack his 
division of the army, and knowing that his men 
were unequal to oppose the fierce Danes, sent to the 
King his brother for reinforcements. 

Ethelred was at his prayers in his tent, and sent 
word that he would not move until the service was 
over. Alfred's troops, fighting at a disadvantage, 
began to lose courage, and to give way, and at this 
moment Ethelred came up, and the fortune of the 
day was entirely changed. The Christians defeated 
the heathens, and completely routed them, and slew 
their King, Bagsag, and five of their earls. 

A fortnight later, however, the enemy again at- 
tacked the Saxon troops near Devizes, and Ethelred 
received a wound which caused his death shortly 
afterwards, and once more the Danes overran the 
country. During the troubles of Ethelred's reign 
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the tributary Kings of Mercia and Northumberland 
had taken the opportunity of revolting against him, 
and they took no care to stop the ravages of the 
Danes, who soon made themselves masters of Mercia, 
Northumberland, and East Anglia, and the darkness 
of paganism once more overspread these kingdoms. 
During this miserable warfare the monasteries of 
Croyland, Ely, and Peterborough were cruelly 
plundered and destroyed, and the monks and nuns 
joined the noble army of martyrs of all ages ; they 
were slain before their altars, and buried in the 
ruins of the churches where they had worshipped so 
faithfully. There was a royal martyr amongst the 
glorious band who went to their rest at this time, 
upon whose history we must dwell for a while. 

S. Edmund was born in the year 841, and when 
he was fourteen years old he succeeded his father 
Alkemund on the throne of East Anglia, a tributary 
of the King of all England. His great wish was to 
restore the churches and monasteries which had 
suffered during the late wars, and in this he was 
assisted by Humbert, Bishop of Helmham, who was 
his spiritual director. 

When Edmund had reigned about fourteen years, 
the Danish sea-kings Hinguar and Hubbar brought 
ruin on many parts of England. They invaded East 
Anglia, where the people were quite unprepared to 
meet them. The King gave them battle near 
Thetford, and discomfited them ; but seeing that he 
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must eventually be overcome by numbers, he with- 
drew towards his castle of Framlingham in Suffolk, 
and disbanded his troops, and retiring with some of 
his friends into a church at Home, on the Wavenley, 
he threw aside his temporal arms, and put on 
heavenly, humbly imploring the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit to grant him constancy in his 
passion. 

The barbarians offered the King terms of peace 
and safety if he would deny his Lord. S. Edmund 
answered, " that his faith was dearer to him than 
his life, and that he would never buy his life by 
offending God." He was then beaten with cudgels, 
and afterwards tied to a tree and torn with whips. 
He bore it all patiently, calling on the name of 
Jesus. The murderers then shot at him, until his 
body was literally covered with arrows. At last his 
head was cut off, and the brave young Martyr-King 
passed from death unto life. The Church com- 
memorates his memory on the 20th of November. 
And now let us turn to another Saint of these dark 
and troubled days. 

S. Swithun was born early in the ninth century, 
in the kingdom of the West Saxons. He was very 
early sent to the monastery of Winchester, and 
Egbert appointed him tutor to his son Ethelwolf ; 
when Ethelwolf ascended the throne he made 
S. Swithun Bishop of Winchester. We have 
already said that Ethelwolf was a very bad man, 
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but before his death S. Swithun converted him 
from his evil ways, and it was at his suggestion that 
Ethelwolf bestowed on the Church the tithe or 
tenth part of the lands of his kingdom. When 
S. Swithun was dying, aj>. 862, he requested his 
monks not to bury him in the church, but in a 
humble place, where the feet of passengers might 
tread, and the rain of heaven fall upon his grave ; 
but shortly after his death his monks, wishing "to 
give his body a more honourable place than the 
churchyard, determined to take up his coffin and 
remove it into the church. They fixed a day for this 
purpose, but the rain fell so heavily then, and for 
six weeks afterwards, that they gave up their design, 
hence the popular notion that if it rains on S. 
Swithun's Day, it will rain for forty days afterwards. 
The Church celebrates the translation of S. Swithun, 
i. e. the removal of his remains into Winchester 
Cathedral, which took place under Bishop Ethelwold, 
July 15, a.d. 971. 
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CHAPTER XYIL 

The Anglo-Saxon Church in the ninth century — The character 
of Alfred — The eve of the Battle of Eddington — Edward 
Ethelstane — The Story of Eadburga — Edmund — The begin- 
nings of S. Dunstan — Eadred — Edwy — Edgar. 

The condition of the English Church in the ninth 
century was certainly most deplorable. In addition 
to the monasteries we have already named, Eipon, 
Hexham, Whitby, and Landisfame were levelled 
with the ground, and bishops and monks, taking 
with them the loved relics of kings and saints, 
sought refuge in Ireland until more peaceful days 
dawned upon the land. 

In the year 872, when Alfred succeeded his 
brother Ethelred on the throne, all that remained 
to him of the kingdoms which Egbert had united 
into one were the three counties of Hampshire, 
Wiltshire, and Somersetshire. 

Alfred, by the persuasions of a good monk named 
S. Neott, and Asser, Bishop of Sherborne, resolved to 
set himself in earnest to help his afflicted people. 
As a child he had been taken twice to Borne, and 
there his mind had been deeply impregnated with 
the true doctrines of the Christian faith. 
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A modern writer has thus described his character : 
" Our English Alfred approaches as nearly as 
possible, considering his age, to that lofty model, 
a Christian sovereign. Some irregularities in his 
early youth were supposed to be chastised by a 
severe and inexplicable malady, which seized him at 
the time of his marriage, and afflicted him during 
twenty years of his life with excruciating suffering. 

The heroism of Alfred's resistance to the 

Danes was not only that of a patriotic sovereign, 
enduring every extremity in defence of his country 
against a foreign foe, but that of a Christian offering 
an inflexible resistance to pagans and barbarians. 
Beligious hope, religious reliance upon God animated 
him in battle; religious resignation to the Divine 
will sustained him in the depths of adversity. His 
war against the Danes was a crusade, with all which 
demands generous sympathy and admiration — 
nothing which shocks the purer Christian feeling. 

" He alone rescued England from a total return to 
paganism and barbarity, and delayed the Danish 
conquest until the fierce Northmen had been in 
some degree softened and civilized by Christianity. 
He restored the monasteries, and rebuilt the 
churches, and Oxford lays claim to have been 
founded by Alfred the Great. 

" His private life was distinguished by its virtue 
and piety. He was a poet, a writer, and a lawgiver, 
and the aim of his existence is best told in his own 
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words, 'I have desired to live worthily while I 
lived, and after my death to leave to men that 
should come after me the remembrance of good 
works.' " 

His battles with the Danes, his brave exploits 
and hairbreadth escapes are a matter of secular 
history ; it is as the friend of the Church and the 
restorer of her discipline that we have to do with 
our great Saxon King in these pages. He gained a 
great victory at Eddington, and the first fruits of 
his triumph were the baptism of Guthrum, the 
Danish King, with thirty of his chieftains. Guth- 
rum took the name of Athelstane, and Alfred was 
his sponsor ; then the newly-baptized prince retired 
to the dominions he had conquered, and was faithful 
to the treaty he had made with Alfred. There is a 
story told relative to this battle which must be 
narrated here. Once when he was driven from his 
kingdom by the Danes, he lay hid for three years 
in the Isle of Glastonbury, and one day, when only 
he and his wife and one faithful servant were at 
home, there came a pilgrim to the King and begged 
for food. Now all the food that was in the house 
consisted of one loaf and a little wine. Then the 
King ordered that half the loaf and half the wine 
should be given to the poor pilgrim. The servant 
did as his lord commanded him, and when, after a 
time, he returned, he found the loaf whole, and the 
quantity of wine undiminished. After a time the 
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other servants of the King, who had gone out fishing, 
came back to Glastonbury, and they said they had 
caught more fish that day than they had ever caught 
before. That night, whilst Alfred's Queen, Ealhs- 
with, slept, the King lay awake and thought of the 
events of the day. And presently he saw a great 
light like the brightness of the sun, and an old man 
clothed in priest's garments appeared before him, 
with a mitre on his head, and in his hand the Book 
of the Gospels adorned with gems. The old man 
blessed the King, and Alfred said unto him, " Who 
art thou ? " And he answered and said, " Alfred, 
my son, rejoice; for I am he to whom thou didst 
this day give thine alms, and I am called Guthbert, the 
soldier of Christ. Now be strong and very courageous, 
and be of joyful heart, and hearken diligently to the 
things which I say unto thee, for henceforth I will 
be thy shield and thy friend, and I will watch over 
thee, and over thy sons after thee. And now I will 
tell thee what thou must do. Bise up early in the 
morning and blow thine horn thrice, that thine 
enemies may hear it and fear, and by the ninth 
hour thou shalt have five hundred men around thee 
harnessed for the battle. And thou shalt fight 
against thine enemies, and doubt not that thou 
shalt overcome them. Be thou therefore glad of 
heart, and be strong and very courageous, and fear 
not, for God hath given thine enemies into thy 
hands. And He hath given thee also this land 
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and the kingdom of thy fathers to thee, and to thy 
sons, and to thy sons' sons after thee. Be thou 
faithful to me, and to my folk, because that unto 
thee is given all the land of Albion. Be thou 
righteous, because thou art chosen to be King of 
Britain. So may Q-od be merciful unto thee, and I 
will be thy friend, and none of thine enemies shall 
be able to overcome thee." The morning came, 
Alfred did as S. Cuthbert had bidden him do, and 
the battle of Eddington, in which Ghithrum was 
overcome, was the result. 

The King was obliged to bring in learned men 
from other countries to teach his subjects, and to 
refill the monasteries, for so many of the learned 
monks and priests had been murdered by the savage 
Danes, that there was no one left in England who 
had any knowledge of sacred things. Alfred died, 
a.d. 900, and was succeeded in turn by his son 
Edward and his grandson Ethelstane, both of whom 
had good and prosperous reigns, and were true and 
devoted sons of the Church. Ethelstane died a.d. 
941, and was succeeded by his brother Edmund, 
who was murdered by a robber in the twenty-fifth 
year of his age. 

There is a story told of Eadburga, the daughter 
of Edward, which must be briefly chronicled here. 
The child was but three years old, and her father, 
wishing to see whether she would dwell in the 
world or go and serve God, put some rings and 
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bracelets on one side, and on the other a Chalice and 
a Book of the Gospels. The little one was brought 
into the room, and the King took her on his knees, 
and said, " Now, my child, which of these things wilt 
thou choose ? " And turning away from the rings 
and bracelets, Eadburga stretqhed out her tiny hand 
to the Chalice and the Book of the Gospels. And 
the King saw that the child had chosen the better 
part, and she became a nun in the city of Winchester, 
and the old chronicles say that she served God with 
fastings and prayers all the days of her life. 

It was in the reign of Edmund, who, as we have 
said, was murdered, that a very remarkable man 
came into notice, and this was S. Dunstan, who from 
his earliest years was dedicated by his parents to 
God, at the altar of the Church of Glastonbury:. 
He afterwards went to a convent near Rouen, .and 
although he was always desirous of entering the 
priesthood, at one time he was not prepared to give 
up all for the sake of Christ, and whilst he thus 
hesitated between the world and God, he was seized 
with a dangerous illness, and from that time he 
was wholly devoted to " the life of perfection." He 
served at the altar of the Church of the Blessed 
Virgin at Glastonbury, where his parents had 
dedicated him in his infancy. He made a cell for 
himself in an unfrequented place, and here he 
devoted himself, by the help of God, to subduing 
those earthly passions by which he was still tempted 
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and assailed. By the help of King Edmund S. 
Dunstan began to lay the foundations of a more 
glorious church and convent than the former one. 

When King Edmund was murdered he left two 
infant sons, Edwy and Edgar, and so Eadred, his 
brother, was chosen his successor. S. Dunstan was 
this King's principal adviser, and things were wisely 
managed by him, although the monarch himself 
appears to have been weak and incapable. When 
Eadred died Edwy came to the throne, and his 
brother Edgar was made King of Mercia. 

History gives many different accounts of the 
young Edwy, and a great deal has been written of 
S. Dunstan for which there is no foundation; what 
seems certain is that Edwy wished to marry his 
cousin Elgiva, and that thY marriage of such near 
relations was forbidden by the law of the Church. 
S. Dunstan and Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
forbade the unholy alliance, and Edwy banished 
S. Dunstan from his dominions and took back the 
lands which he had granted to Glastonbury and 
other convents. 

Edwy died after a reign of only four years, and 
was succeeded by his brother Edgar. S. Dunstan 
was recalled from banishment, and he was promoted 
to the see of Worcester, then to London, and finally, 
on the death of Odo, was made Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Edgar's reign was a very peaceful one, 
and in matters concerning the Church he allowed 
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himself to be almost entirely governed by 8. Dunstan. 
He was a great benefactor to the monasteries, par- 
ticularly to Glastonbury and Malmesbury, and the 
secular priests during his reign were turned out 
of many of the monasteries, and only the monks, 
those who had bound themselves to the religious life, 
were allowed to live within the monastic walls. 
King Edgar died a.d. 973, and was buried at 
Glastonbury. He had been twice married: by his 
first wife he had a son named Edward, by his second 
wife, Elfrida, he had two sons, named Edmund and 
Ethelred. He also had a daughter Edith, who after- 
wards became a nun, and is counted one of our 
English Saints. 
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CHAPTEE XVni. 

S. Edward the Martyr— Elfrida— Ethelred the Unready— S. 
Diraatan— The Danes again overrun England — S. Alphege, 
Archbishop and Martyr— The Danish Kings of England — S. 
Edward the Confessor — The Norman Invasion. 

When Edgar died lie was succeeded by his son 
Edward. He as the elder was of course the right- 
ful heir to the throne, but his stepmother, Elfrida, 
wished to set his claim on one side, and to bestow the 
crown upon her own son Ethelred, a boy of seven 
years of age. But S. Dunstan and S. Oswald, Bishop 
of York, used their influence to make young Edward 
King. He was a good and holy youth, and showed 
great affection to his mother and her son, leaving 
them to enjoy all the pomp of royalty, and spending 
his time in religious retirement. 

In the year 976, as Edward was returning from 
fcnnting, I 1U.I hi. foHowen, «d i. by 
himself to visit the Queen at her residence, Corfe 
Castle, in Dorsetshire. Elfrida made a pretence of 
receiving the young King warmly, but as he sat on 
horseback before riding away, she caused one of ;her 
servants to stab him with a dagger. He was very 

k 2 
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badly wounded, but he galloped off, and falling from 
his saddle, one foot remaining in the stirrup, he was 
dragged for a long way through the forest, and was 
discovered at last by the track of his blood. Elfrida 
ordered him to be buried in unconsecrated ground at 
Wareham ; but after a time wonderful sights were 
seen round the martyr's unhallowed grave, and (tod 
allowed all kinds of diseases to be healed there; 
showing that He honoured what the wicked Queen 
had tried to desecrate. 

Elfrida afterwards repented of her great sin, and 
founded a convent in Hampshire, where she retired, 
and spent the rest of her life in penitence and 
prayer. And so the meek spirit of S. Edward the 
Martyr still sheds its light before the great ones of 
this earth, to lead them on their heavenward way. 

Since the time of Alfred the Great, although the 
Danes had made frequent incursions into England, 
they had been speedily defeated, and had not troubled 
the people very much ; but now, in the days of the 
young Ethelred, who succeeded the Martyr-King, 
England was one long scene of wretchedness and 
confusion. As long as S. Dunstan lived things were 
not at their worst : the Danish invasions had indeed 
already begun, we hear of them a.d. 980, 981, and 
982, but they seem to have been repulsed by 
Ethelred the Unready (such was the name given to 
the weak and vacillating young King, with some 
show of success), and they did not appear again 
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until 988, the year of S. Duristan's death. The 
episcopate of this holy man had lasted for twenty 
years ; and daring that time he enforced all church 
discipline with great severity, wishing to revive the 
simplicity and purity of Apostolic times. 8. Dunstah 
was a skilful artist, a musician, and an architect, 
and we hear that in spite of these pursuits he spent 
much of his time in fasting and prayer-an example 
to aH who unite the worship of God with their 
worldly calling. 

S. Dunstan had seen seven different kings on the 
throne of England. On Ascension Day, 988, when 
he had preached the last sermon that was ever to 
fall from his eloquent lips, he gave his people the 
episcopal benediction, and then he asked them to 
pray for him, as he felt sure that the time of his 
departure was at hand. 

While he spoke his face was seen to shine with 
an unearthly light, and two days afterwards, the 
Archbishop's soul went into the keeping of Him, 
for Whom it had ever longed. After the death of 
the good man things grew worse and worse; by the 
advice of Sigeric, who was then Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Ethelred gave the Danes money to go 
away; of course as soon as they had spent their 
money they returned, and were more extortionate 
in their demands than they had been before. 

In the year 994 a large fleet appeared in the 
Thames, commanded by two warriors, Sweyn and 
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Olave. Sweyn was a Danish prince, Olave was a 
Norwegian king. Sweyn was bribed to depart to 
his own country, there only to make fresh plots 
against the King of England ; whilst Olave remained 
for a time as the guest of Ethelred, and when he 
went back to Norway, it was to spread the Christian 
faith among the barbarous people of the land. 

Ethelred now ordered a most cruel deed to be 
committed, and on the 19th of November, S. Britius' 
Day, which happened to fall that year on a Sunday, 
he caused all the Danes who had quietly settled in 
England to be massacred. The gross atrocity was 
committed, men, women, and children fell at the 
King's command beneath the sword of the destroyer ; 
and when the news of the dire calamity reached the 
shores of Denmark, the Danes rallied their forces, 
and with pagan fury attacked the nation to whose 
King their peaceful Anglo-Danish countrymen owed 
so deep a grudge. We cannot here enter into the 
story of these terrible times, but we must tell the 
story of another English Martyr, who went to wait 
beneath the Golden Altar for the full reward of his 
holiness and aeaL 

S. Alphege, a holy monk, had been made Bishop of 
Winchester by S. Dunstan, and after a time, aj>. 100S, 
was raised to the Primacy. It is said of him that 
he carried with him the austerities of the monastery 
into the episcopal palace, and was a pattern of 
sanctity and self-discipline. His humility was very 
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great. " He wept," says his historian, "for the sins 
of all, and for the salvation of all he daily offered 
the life-giving Sacrifice." 

In the year 1010 the Danes, bent on revenge, laid 
siege to the city of Canterbury, which, after defend- 
ing itself for twenty days, fell into their hands. The 
invaders spared neither age nor sex ; men, women, 
and children were brutally murdered in the streets. 
The Archbishop appeared among them, interceding 
for the lives of the people ; but the cruel conquerors 
only turned upon him, and thrust him into priaon, 
after putting him to great tortures. 

After a time a pestilence attacked the Danish 
army, and then they asked the Archbishop to help 
them, and by his prayers the plague was stayed. 
But even then they refused to give him his liberty, 
until he should have paid a ransom of three thousand 
pounds in silver. The Saint would not do this, for 
he thought it would be sacrilege to raise so large a 
sum from the lands of the Church to satisfy so 
unjust a demand, and he cited the example of the 
holy deacon, S. Lawrence, who consented to die 
rather than rob the Church, and he warned his 
enemies that, sooner or later, God's wrath would fall 
upon them if they persisted in their purpose. 

They were so angry at what they considered his 
presumption that they fell upon him, and stoned 
him, and one of the Danish soldiers finished his life 
by a stroke from his battle-axe. Like the Master 
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for Whose sake he so gladly hailed the martyr's 
death, he committed his soul to God with these 
words, " Jesu, receive me in peace, and forgive them." 
The martyrdom of S. Alphege took place at Green- 
wich, whither the Danes had conveyed him as a 
prisoner on the 17th of April, a.d. 1012. And the 
English Church yearly commemorates the anniver- 
sary of the death of her great Archbishop. 

Ethelred, his Queen Emma (the sister of the Duke 
of Normandy), and their two sons fled from the 
furious Danes, and took refuge at the Norman Court. 
After a time Ethelred returned to England, and gave 
battle to Canute, the Dane, the son of Sweyn, and 
after several bloody conflicts he ended his troubles 
and his life a.d. 1016. 

His son Edmund Ironside divided the kingdom 
with Canute, who had already become a Christian, 
and although many stories are still told of his 
harshness and ferocity, he seems to have rebuilt the 
monasteries and churches which the fury of the 
Danes had overthrown; he performed these good 
works under the direction of Athelnoth, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. In his later years Canute visited 
Rome, and from thence he wrote the following letter 
to the Archbishops and Bishops of the Church in 
England : — 

" Be it known unto you that I have vowed as a 
suppliant henceforth to justify in all things my 
whole life to God, and to rule the kingdoms and 
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peoples subject unto me justly and piously, to main- 
tain equal justice among all; and if through the 
intemperance of my youth, or through negligence, 
I have done aught hitherto contrary to what is just, 
I intend with the aid of God to amend all." 

From this letter we may trust that the real 
repentance of Canute, though tardy, was sincere, and 
acceptable in the sight of Him Who willeth not the 
death of a sinner. Edmund Ironside died after a 
very short reign; some suppose by treachery, of 
which Canute was not entirely guiltless. He sent 
Edmund's two little children to Sweden, and from 
thence they were put under the protection of the 
good King Stephen of Hungary, and Canute now 
married Queen Emma, the widow of Ethelred, and 
they had a son named Hardicanute, who it was 
arranged should inherit England, whilst Harold 
Harefoot, the son of Canute's first wife, should sit 
on the throne of Denmark. 

When Canute died, however, a.d. 1035, Harold 
was in England and Hardicanute in Denmark, so 
Harold seized the throne and occupied it until the 
year 1039, when he died, and was succeeded by 
Hardicanute, who also died 1041. And now once 
more a Saxon king sat on the throne of England, 
and this was Edward the Confessor, son of Ethelred 
and Emma, and brother of Edmund Ironside. 

His very name of Confessor tells his character : he 
was a good and holy man, devoted to the Church, 
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and he would have been very popular had he not 
somewhat favoured the Normans, amongst whom he 
had spent his life, and he gave many of them high 
offices about the Court, and bestowed bishoprics and 
Church preferment upon others. The affairs of the 
Church prospered in his reign, which was already 
one of the happiest that had been known in poor 
disturbed England for many a long day. S. Edward 
the Confessor, during his adverse fortunes, had made 
a vow to go on a pilgrimage to Borne, to pray at 
the tombs of SS. Peter and Paul ; when be came to 
the throne he wished to fulfil this vow, but the 
bishops and nobles were very averse to the King 
leaving hia country during such troubled times, and 
so he sent to Borne, and asked the Pope to release 
him from his promise. The Pope consented, on 
condition that the King should spend the money 
which his pilgrimage would have cost him in 
founding a new monastery in honour of S. Peter, or 
adding to the endowments of an old one. The King 
gladly accepted the former condition, and founded 
a church and monastery at Westminster ; our own 
Westminster Abbey. It was finished a.d, 1065, 
and was consecrated on the festival of the Holy 
Innocents. S. Edward was too ill to be there, but 
his Queen was present. 

The Abbot Eldred thus describes the last hours 
of this good King : — " When his friends were weeping 
around him, he said, ' If you loved me, you would 
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rejoice, because I go to my Father to receive the 
reward promised to the faithful, not for my own 
merits, but for the grace of the Lord my Saviour, 
Who pitieth whom He will, and showeth mercy to 
whom it pleaseth Him : but do you follow your 
friend with your prayers, and withstand by psalms 
and prayers those who would oppose my passage to 
Heaven; for although they cannot overcome the 
faith of the Crucified, yet hardly anyone is so perfect 
that they cannot try to hinder him, or terrify him.' 
At last, having strengthened himself for his depar- 
ture by receiving the Body and Blood of the Lord, 
he commended himself to God, and in the faith of 
Jesus, with the Sacraments of Christ and the hope 
of His promises, he departed from the world, an 
old man, and full of days ; leaving his body to be 
juried in the Church he had founded, his pure spirit 
was united to the Father of Spirits, with Him to 
live for ever." 

Edward the Confessor died on the 5th of January, 
1066, and Harold, son of Earl Godwin, a powerful 
nobleman,- persuaded the Archbishop of York to 
crown him king. His reign was of short duration ; 
William, the powerful Duke of Normandy, landed 
at Penvensey, on the coast of Sussex, the Battle of 
Hastings was fought, and Harold, the last of the 
Saxon kings, was left amongst the slain on the 
bloody field, and a Norman usurper became King 
of England. 
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And now the history of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church is at an end: for a thousand years we 
have watched the standard of the Cross waving on 
British ground ; we have seen the first light of the 
Gospel shedding its bright beams on the land of our 
forefathers, we have seen Druidical rites give place to 
Christian worship ; we have watched onr martyrs at 
the stake — onr monks massacred on the battle-field. 
And then, when five hundred years had passed 
away, and conquerors had invaded our land, and 
laid low our altars, we welcomed S. Augustine and 
his missionaries, come to evangelize the land, and to 
do the work that our own Bishops in their mountain 
homes, would not come forward to do. Scenes of 
warfare and of bloodshed have been before our eyes ; 
kingdoms have been laid low, monarchs dethroned, 
all the land has undergone a strange change ; only 
one thing has remained firm — the Church, threatened 
by her foes, almost levelled to the dust, has endured 
and flourished. And now, at this point of our history, 
when once more the invaders are upon our shores, 
she alone remains to tell of the glorious past, she 
alone speaks of the victories fought by her saints in 
the " Golden Age " of her story. 
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England had become weakened by her constant 
wars with the Danes, and now there seemed no help 
for her but to submit to her Norman conquerors ; 
already, as we have seen, something of the Norman 
element had been introduced into the land by Edward 
the Confessor ; the language was not unknown, the 
manners of the people not wholly a new thing. 

And there was one blessing attending this con- 
quest which took away from much of its misery : 
unlike the fierce Danes of old, the Normans were 
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Christians, although they were descended from the 
old Danes who, under one of their sea-kings, Eollo, 
gained a settlement in Normandy in the reign of 
Alfred the Great. They had been converted to the 
true faith by their French neighbours, and had 
adopted their language, and with their Christian 
profession, although still loving war beyond all else, 
they had become tame and civilized. 

For a time the Saxons, chafing under the yoke of 
the Conqueror, fled from the cities and villages, and 
took refuge in the woods and forests and in the 
monasteries of the invaded land. 

And God's Priests were with His people in the 
time of trouble, and in peaceful valleys and leafy 
glens the Sacraments were duly administered as they 
had been aforetime, and the Word of God was 
preached, and the sorrowful Anglo-Saxons found 
comfort in the Church which their forefathers had 
loved so well. And the lawless Normans did not 
violate the sanctuary of the monastic buildings, but 
allowed the monks to live as they had ever lived, 
praising God, and doing good to men. 

Soothingly, with all holy comfort, must the 
memory of the Saints and Martyrs, "who had 
counted not their lives dear unto themselves, so 
that they might finish their course with joy," have 
come to those poor Anglo-Saxons now, as they 
chaunted holy chaunts before the altars of their 
churches, and knelt in blessed Communion with 
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the holy ones who waited beneath the Golden Altar 
for the perfect frtiition of their bliss. 

You have already read that Edward the Confessor 
had appointed some of his favourite Normans to high 
dignities in the Church and State, and now, as soon 
as William the Conqueror was crowned King of 
England, his aim was to eject all the Saxon Bishops, 
and to put Norman ones into their places. 

Aldred, Archbishop of York, performed the cere- 
mony of coronation, which for some reason, for 
which various causes are assigned, did not devolve 
as usual upon Stigand, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Some historians relate that Stigand was not 
in favour with the then Pope, Alexander II., and 
that William, whose interest it was to stand well 
with the Pontiff, would not be crowned by him ; 
others say that the refusal came from Stigand him- 
self, who declined to put the insignia of royalty 
upon the head of a prince whose hands were steeped 
in the blood of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

When the Conqueror thought that he had fairly 
established his position in England he returned for 
a while to his dukedom of Normandy, and whilst 
he was there he made choice of Lanfranc, Abbot of 
S. Stephen's, Kouen, to go on a secret mission to 
Borne, and confer with the Pope as to the best 
means of reforming the English Church, that is to 
say, bringing it under the power of the Norman 
kings. 
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Time passed on ; William, by artifice and deceit, 
tried to hide what his true intentions really were, 
and when Alexander II. sent his Boman legates to 
England, he did what had never been known before in 
all the annals of British Church history. He allowed 
the Pope's representatives to summon a Council at 
Winchester, where he himself had appointed to keep 
Easter; and when the festival was over the pro- 
ceedings of the Council began, and William's true 
purposes were brought to light. 

Aldred, Archbishop of York, was already dead, 
but Stigand of Canterbury was charged with many 
crimes, and cast into prison, where he remained until 
death released him from his sufferings. 

Then, on some excuse or another, the other Saxon 
Bishops were deprived of their sees, and for nearly 
one hundred years after the Conquest, not a single 
Saxon was promoted to any bishopric or any other 
eminent place in the Church. The last of the Anglo- 
Saxon Bishops was S. Wulfstan of Worcester, of 
whom we shall presently have something to say. 

The first act of the Conqueror after the Council 
of Winchester was to raise Lanfranc to the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury — Lanfranc, you may re- 
member, had been sent to Borne by William to 
confer with the Pope on the affairs of the English 
Church. Soon after the appointment of the new 
Archbishop there was another Council held in 
Westminster Abbey. S. Wulfstan of Worcester was 
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called to resign bis pastoral staff, and the only 
charge that could be brought against him was his 
ignorance of the Norman language. 

Grasping in his hands the staff which he had re- 
ceived from Edward the Confessor, the mild and 
gentle prelate stood in the midst of his enemies, and 
thus addressed them : "I am not worthy of this 
dignity, nor equal to its duties. I knew it when the 
Clergy elected me, when the Bishops forced it upon 
me, and my master summoned me to the office ; but 
you would take from me that staff which you $ever 
gave, and that honour which you never conferred. I 
am ready to obey the decree of this* holy Council, but 
I resign the staff not to you, but to him by whose 
authority I have received it." Saying these words 
he advanced to the tomb of S. Edward the Confessor, 
and exclaimed : " Master, thou knowest how un- 
willingly I took upon myself this charge, forced 
upon me by thy desire and the consent of the 
Bishops and Clergy. Behold a new people fill the 
land, a new king is on the throne, a new primate, 
new laws; they accuse thee of error, and me of 
presumption in having obeyed. To thee, therefore, 
I resign the honour I never sought ; thou, who art 
now with God, canst best tell whether in committing 
it to me thou wast deceived." Then Wulfstan laid 
his crosier upon S. Edward's tomb, and, shorn of 
the insignia of his holy office, meekly returned to 
his seat. William the Conqueror, with all his faults, 

L 
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seemed to have one virtue — he could recognise good- 
ness in others, and he willingly listened to the wise 
counsels given him by Lanfranc, and reinstated 
S. Wulfstan in the see of Worcester. And the 
Norman Archbishop and the Saxon Bishop remained 
Staunch friends from that day forward. 

Many stories are told of the pious and holy S. Wulf- 
stan, who amongst other good works restored his 
own Cathedral of Worcester, and founded the Abbey 
Church of Malvern ; it is said of him that he was a 
great lover of children, and looking upon some of 
God's own little ones one day, he exclaimed, " How 
fair must the Creator's beauty be, if His children are 
so lovely !" 

S. Wulfstan lived to the advanced age of eighty 
years, and when he died Normans and Saxons alike 
mourned his loss. 

And now a return to Lanfranc, than whom a 
better choice could not have been made. 

He was an Italian by birth, and was originally a 
monk of Bee, in Normandy, where he established a 
very celebrated school of learning, which afterwards 
was famed all over the world. He was a man of 
singular learning, acuteness, and piety, and at the 
same time most deeply conscientious in everything 
he undertook. He followed the strict rule of the 
Benedictines. He rebuked William openly when- 
ever he thought him in the wrong ; he paid all due 
respect to him as his sovereign liege, but he knew 
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that the Master Whom he served before all others, 
required of him his whole heart, and utter submis- 
sion to His Divine will. 

William had a half brother, Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, 
in France, a brave and warlike man, who was fonder 
of the battle-field than of the peaceful quiet life 
which befits a Bishop of that Church whose founder 
was the Prince of Peace. After the suspension of 
Stigand, Odo had taken charge of the property of 
the see of Canterbury. Lanfranc compelled the 
warlike Bishop to give up this wealth, and spent it 
upon good and holy works ; amongst other things he 
restored his cathedral to something of its former 
magnificence. 

He also upheld the authority of the English 
Church against the Pope. And here you must under- 
stand that the Archbishops and Bishops of England 
ever have paid all due respect to the Bishop of Borne, 
as to any other bishop of the Church of God, but 
that they have never, and will never acknowledge 
his supremacy in this realm of England ; and you 
will see as we go on with this part of our history 
that the weak yielding of some of our sovereigns to 

the unjust temporal demands of the Papacy, brought 

« 

much trouble and confusion upon the English branch 
of the Catholic Church. History now records the 
gradual subjection of England to the temporal, as 
well as the spiritual authority of Borne. Politics from 
this time were interwoven with religion. It served 

l 2 
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the turn of the princes to obtain from the Bishop 
of Borne a recognition of their power and of their 
crowns ; it served the turn of the Bishop of Borne 
to obtain, as a recompense for his spiritual ac- 
knowledgment of them, the subjugation of their 
people; and of their churches, to the jurisdiction of 
the Apostolic see. It was so to speak a sale and a 
bargain between the two. And so the Middle Ages 
went on, and so the strength of the English Church 
decreased, although we shall, as we proceed, find 
bright spots amid the darkness ; men, like S. Hugh 
of Lincoln and S. Thomas of Canterbury, fighting 
boldly for the heritage once delivered to the saints, 
even the freedom of the Catholic Church from the 
trammels of the State. 

The Pope of Borne during the reign of the 
Conqueror was Gregory V1L, one of the most 
wonderful men who ever sat upon the chair of S. 
Peter. A modern writer has thus described his 
character. " He was a monk from his boyhood. 
Mortification in the smallest things taught him that 
self-command and rigour which he was afterwards 
to impose upon himself and upon the world ; it was 
his self-imposed discipline, perhaps his pride, to 
triumph over every indulgence of the senses, even 
on the most trivial occasions. His sternness to 
others was that which throughout life, he exercised 
upon himself." 

With Gregory, however, we have little to do here 
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except in seeing how the English Church tried to 
resist his authority, and was successful. 

In his time it was that there rose that question 
regarding the investiture of Bishops which so long 
troubled the peace of the Catholic Church. 

Hitherto Kings had invested their Bishops, and 
put upon them their insignia of office, the staff and 
the ring ; now the Bishop of Borne wished to reserve 
this right to himself. 

It was under the sanction of Papal authority 
that the Conqueror had invaded England, and 
now Gregory demanded of Lanfranc that he should 
acknowledge his jurisdiction over the Abbey of 
Bury S. Edmund's. This submission Lanfranc firmly, 
though gently refused, and after a while the Pope 
sent his legate to England, and ordered William to 
do him homage as a vassal, and to take the oath of 
allegiance to him, and also to pay a tax called 
Peter's Pence, which had had its origin in the days 
when the Saxon King Ina had founded that school 
of learning for the youths of England in Borne, of 
which we have already read. Ina had exacted this 
tax for the support of the school, and the Pope now 
wished it to be appropriated to the revenues of 
Borne. William returned the following haughty 
answer to the Pope's legate, " I have not, nor will 
I swear fealty, which was never sworn by any of my 
predecessors to yours." 

To return to Lanfranc. His episcopacy was the 
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scene of a sharp struggle with the Archbishop of 
York, whose name was Thomas, for the supremacy of 
the see of York over that of Canterbury. A Council 
was assembled, and judgment was given in favour of 
Canterbury. All through his life the Archbishop 
behaved with great fairness to the Anglo-Saxons, 
protecting their rights and privileges from the fierce 
Normans. 

There had been appointed to the Abbey of Glaston- 
bury a Norman monk named Thurstan. He was very 
cruel and tyrannical to the poor Anglo-Saxon monks 
amongst whom he lived, and over whom he ruled, 
and at last he crowned his many acts of oppression 
by taking from them the service-book of S. Gregory 
the Great, which they had always used, and giving 
them one composed by a Norman monk, which of 
course was strangely unfamiliar to them. 

The monks refused to comply with the order of the 
Abbot, and Thurstan called in the soldiers to en- 
force his commands ; the monks took refuge in the 
church, and, followed by the soldiers, clung to the 
Holy Altar for protection. It is said that Thurstan 
with his own hand killed two of his own spiritual 
children. When the King heard of this outrage, 
acting under Lanfranc's advice, he removed the un- 
worthy Abbot from his rule over Glastonbury Abbey. 

And now we must hasten on, to the close of the 
reign of William the Conqueror. The end of his 
life was embittered by the rebellious conduct of 
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his eldest son Eobert, and he died from a fall from 
his horse whilst besieging the town of Mans in 
Normandy. He was carried to the monastery of 
S. Gervais, outside the walls of Bouen, and he then 
gave one of those proofs that he could appreciate 
true holiness, of which he had already given S9 
many in his life, by sending for Anselm, afterwards 
our own Archbishop, then only a holy monk of Bee. 
But Anselm was ill, and could not obey the 
summons, and other monks hastened to the King 
in his last moments, and by these he was moved to 
confess his sins, and as much as possible to make 
restitution for the many errors of his life. Two of 
his sons, William and Henry, were with him ; to the 
former he consigned a sealed packet for Lanfranc, 
and bade him hasten with it to England. The object 
of this letter was to bid Lanfranc summon the nobles 
and clergy, and endeavour to secure the kingdom to 
Prince William ; but he refused to appoint him to 
reign by will, because he said he " had seized the 
land by violence, and had no right to its succession." 
The soft low bell of the Church of S. Mary at 
Bouen, was ringing the hour of Prime, when the 
King, hearing it, asked what time it was, and com- 
mending his soul to the Blessed Virgin's intercession, 
he died. The restless, anxious life was at an end, 
the soul had gone to be judged by Him Who 
alone knoweth the secrets of all hearts. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

William Kufus — The death of Lanfranc — S. Anselm — The 
Question of Investiture — The BanishmeDt of S. Anselm — 
He appeals to the Pope — The death of the King — The Coro- 
nation of Henry I. 

William II., or William Bufus as he is generally 
called, was crowned King of England by Lanfranc 
in Westminster Abbey on the 26th of September, 
1087. He began his reign well, taking the wise 
and holy Lanfranc as his chief adviser. Bnt the 
g»od aL«« p only H T ed for t»o Jero tfto 
William's accession to the throne, and then the 
many troubles of the new King's reign began. 
These troubles are a matter of secular history; 
perhaps we cannot better tell the story of the 
English Church in this reign than by giving our 
young readers a very brief sketch of the life of 
S. Anselm. And first we must see how it was that 
S. Anselm was raised to the dignity of Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

After the death of Lanfranc, William appointed 
Ranulph, an unprincipled Norman priest, as his 
Prime Minister, and the King himself seized upon 
the property of the Church, and used it for his 
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own purposes, thereby committing the great sin 
of sacrilege. He had left the see of Canterbury 
unfilled for three years, that he might himself 
appropriate the revenues to be derived from it. 

After a time it pleased God to send to King 
William a sudden and dangerous illness, and then he 
was seized with fear and remorse, and his first act 
of restitution was to seek at once to appoint an 
Archbishop who should be a worthy successor of the 
great Lanfranc. 

In the year 1033 there was born at Aosta, in 
the wild Alpine district, a little boy who was 
afterwards destined to be a great Saint of the 
Catholic Church ; that boy was S. Anselm, our own 
Archbishop of Canterbury. His parents were of 
noble family. His father was a passionate, violent 
man, who on his deathbed took the monastic habit ; 
his mother was a pious holy woman, who delighted to 
talk to her little son of the love and goodness of God. 
His secretary and biographer, Eadmer, has left us 
the following legend of the early days of S. Anselm : 

" When he was a little child he used gladly to 
listen, as far as his age allowed, to his mother's 
conversation, and having heard from her that there 
is one God in heaven above, ruling all things, and 
containing all things, he imagined, like a boy 
brought up among the mountains, that Heaven 
rested on the mountains, that the Palace of God 
was there, and that the way to it was up the 
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mountains. His thoughts ran much upon this, 
and it came to pass that on a certain night he 
dreamed that he ought to go up to the top of the 
mountain, and hasten to the Palace of God, the Great 
King. But before he began to ascend he saw in 
a plain, which reached to the foot of the mountain, 
women reaping the corn, who were the King's 
maidens; but they did their work very carelessly 
and slothfully. The boy, grieved at their sloth, and 
rebuking it, settled in his mind to accuse them be- 
fore the Lord, the King. He found the Lord in His 
Palace with only His chief butler ; for, as it seemed 
to him, all the household had been sent to gather 
the harvest, for it was autumn. The Lord called 
him, and he drew near, and sat at His feet. Then 
the Lord asked him with gracious kindness who he 
was, and whence he came, and what he wanted. He 
answered according to the truth. Then the Lord 
commanded, and bread of the whitest was brought 
to him by the chief butler ; and he ate, and was 
refreshed before the Lord. Therefore in the morn- 
ing, when he recalled what he had seen before the 
eyes of his mind, he believed, like a simple innocent 
child, that he really had been in Heaven, and had 
been refreshed by the bread of the Lord ; and so he 
declared publicly before others." 

The early years of S. Anselm space will not permit 
us to follow ; he seems as a boy earnestly to have 
desired the monastic life: he fell sick, and hoped 
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that his parents would consent to his reception as 
a monk. But his stern father would not hear of it ; 
and then the pleasures of the world seem for a time 
to have held their sway over the future Saint. His 
mother died, family troubles ensued, and, driven to 
despair, the young man left his home, and after many 
wanderings we find him with Lanfranc in the cele- 
brated monastery of Bee. This monastery was 
under the rule of S. Benedict. 

Here a close friendship sprang up between S. 
Anselm and Lanfranc. The time came when Anselm 
had to choose between God and the world. His 
father died,Jhe was heir to his estates. Should he 
live as a simple monk at Bee, or rule as a noble in 
Italy ? The question involved the sacrifice of a life 
which was yearning with all ambitious thoughts. 
He put himself into Lanfranc's hands. Lanfranc 
referred him to the Archbishop of Bouen. The 
matter was settled. At the age of twenty-seven 
Anselm began a monk of Bee; three years after- 
wards he succeeded Lanfranc as Prior ; fifteen 
years after this the Abbot died, and Anselm was 
chosen to fill his place, and he ruled there with 
gentle sway for fifteen years. A scholar and a 
teacher of no common order was this great Saint. 
We are told of him " that the wprds of Christ and 
of Heaven were ever on his lips, but they were words 
for all." He was as ready and unwearied in doing 
the work of a nurse in the infirmary, or at the 
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death-bed, as he was to teach and discuss in the 
cloister, or to bury himself in contemplation in his 
cell. He behaved, so that all men loved him as their 
dear father. He bore with even mind the ways and 
the weaknesses of each ; to each he supplied what 
he saw they wanted. Oh, how many given over in 
sickness has he brought back to health by his loving 
care ! Many a story we could tell of all his Christian 
love and gentleness, but only one more may be 
recorded here. 

There was a young monk named Osbern who was 
very jealous of him; in time S. Anselm's gentle 
ways softened his, enemy, and Osbern became deeply 
attached to him. The young man sickened, and the 
sickness was unto death. "Day and night S. 
Anselm was at his bedside, giving him food and 
drink, ministering to all his wants, and doing for him 
all that might ease his body and comfort his soul." 

The end came, and Anselm gave Osbern a parting 
command. It was that his friend should make 
known to him if it were possible after death what 
had become of him. 

On the day of the funeral Anselm sat apart in a 
corner of the church to weep and pray for his friend, 
and he fell asleep and had a dream. He saw Osbern 
appear before a number of judges and tell his fate. 
" Three times," he said, had the old serpent risen 
up against him, but three times he fell backwards, 
and the " Bearward of the Lord " (JJrmrius Domini) 
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had delivered him. Th$n Anselm awoke, and be- 
lieved that Osbern's sins were pardoned, and that 
God's Angels had kept off his foes " as the bearwards 
keep off the bears." • 

These few details tell us something of the charac- 
ter of the man of whom William Rufus made choice 
to fill the vacant Archbishopric of Canterbury. 

A short time before the King was seized with the 
dangerous illness of which we have already spoken, 
S. Anselm had come to England on some affairs 
connected with the Monastery of Bee, and arriving 
at Canterbury, the people hailed him as their future 
Archbishop. 

He had a private interview with the King, and he 
told him openly of the charges that were laid against 
him. " Openly or secretly, things were said of him 
by nearly all the men of his realm which were not 
seemly for the King's dignity." 

We are not told how William received this rebuke/ 
but when S. Anselm had arranged the business on 
which he came to England, the King refused him 
leave to go out of the realm. Then came that 
dangerous illness which brought William Bufus to 
a knowledge of the many sins of his past life, and 
on his sick bed he, as we have seen, sought to repair 
the ill he had done during the past years of his 
reign, and he named Anselm as the new Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

When the King's choice was announced to the 
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Abbot he trembled and turned pale; by force he 
was dragged into William's chamber, and then he 
prayed that the intended honour might not be con- 
ferred upon him. " Bear with me," he cried, " I pray 
you bear with me, and attend to the matter. I 
know that the tribulations are great. But consider 
I am old, and unfit for the work ; how can I bear 
the charge of all this church ? I am a monk, and 
I can honestly say I have shunned all worldly busi- 
ness. Do not entangle me in what I never loved, 
and what I am not fit for !" 

But remonstrances were of no avail, the staff was 
forced into his firmly-clenched hand, and from the 
King's chamber he was carried to the nearest church, 
still pleading that he might return to his loved 
monastery of Bee. 

But entreaties were useless, and on the 4th of 
December, 1093, he was consecrated by the Arch- 
Tbishop of York, in the presence of nearly all the 
Anglo-Norman Bishops. For a time there was 
peace between the newly-appointed Primate and the 
King, but when William tried to make S. Anselm 
pay him money out of the revenues of the Church, 
S. Anselm stood firm, for he well knew that no man 
could serve two masters, and that he was the 
steward of God, and must account for the treasures 
of the Church to the great Head of the Church. He 
gave away the money which William demanded to 
the poor, and went away from court for a time. 
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William now hated him with a bitter and relent- 
less hatred, and he began to think how he conld 
depriye him of his Archbishopric. An opportunity 
soon seemed to offer itself. The Popes had decreed 
that all the Archbishops of Western Christendom 
should go to Eome to be invested with the Pallium, 
or pall — the white woollen stole with four crosses, 
which was the badge of their office. The custom 
had become universal. Lanfranc himself had visited 
Eome for the purpose of being thus invested, and 
8. Anselm was desirous of following his example. 

At this time the troubles which for so long 
weakened the power of the Papacy had already 
begun — Gregory VII., was dead, and there were 
two rival Popes, Urban and Clement. France and 
Normandy had acknowledged Urban as the rightful 
Pope ; England had as yet given no decision upon 
the matter. But before S. Anselm's consecration 
he had publicly announced that he considered Urban 
the true Bishop of Borne. 

When S. Anselm asked leave of the King to go 
and receive his PdUivm, William demanded, "Of 
which Pope ? " " From Pope Urban," answered the 
Archbishop. 

" Urban," said the King, " I have not acknowledged. 
By my customs, by the customs of my father, no 
man may acknowledge a Pope in England without 
my leave. To challenge my power in this is as 
much as to deprive me of my crown." 
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A sharp dispute arose, a great Council was as- 
sembled at the Castle of Rockingham, in Derbyshire, 
on Mid-Lent Sunday, a.d. 1095, and the Bishops 
advised S. Anselm to submit to the commands of 
the King. There was a great deal of discussion, and 
the meeting was adjourned. 

William had not the smallest intention of quar- 
relling with Borne, he had only wanted to get rid 
of S. Anselm. He sent two ambassadors to Borne, 
and they found Urban generally acknowledged as 
Pope, and tendered him their 'homage ; and Urban 
sent the Bishop of Albano back to England with 
them, bringing with him the PaJlivm. 

The Bishop went to the King, Urban was ac- 
knowledged as Pope in England, and William then 
asked for the deposition of S. Anselm by the Pope's 
authority. He even offered a large annual payment 
to the Church of Borne if he could have his wish. 

But it was not to be granted, and at last the King 
and the Archbishop met at Windsor as friends, for 
William saw that by his treatment of S. Anselm 
he was offending the chief men of the realm, which 
he could ill afford to do. 

It was still hoped that the Archbishop might 
flatter the King by receiving the pall from his hands, 
but this he stoutly refused to do, and at last it was 
arranged that it was to be laid by the Bishop of 
Albano on the altar of Canterbury Cathedral, and 
S. Anselm was to take it from thence. 



I 
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It was done, and for a time there was peace, and 
then in the year 1096 we hear of those holy wars 
upon which we shall presently touch, and of Duke 
Kobert of Normandy foremost amongst the Crusaders. 
The wish of William's heart seemed about to be 
accomplished. Normandy, for which he had toiled, 
and striven, and fought, was now to be his. Eobert 
wanted money to go to the holy wars, and William 
agreed to furnish it, on condition that for three 
years he should be master of the duchy. 

For this purpose England was sacked, the 
churches despoiled, the holy vessels seized ; and the 
troubles did not end here, the King was embroiled 
in wars with the Welsh, and on his return from 
Wales he summoned S. Anselm before him, and 
ordered him to pay a fine because he had furnished 
an insufficiently equipped contingent of soldiers to 
the army. 

Then S. Anselm made up his mind that in his 
present extremity he must seek counsel and support 
from the Pope. He asked permission to go to Eome, 
and a reluctant assent was given. " The King's officer 
would meet the Archbishop at the sea, within ten 
days, to settle what he might take with him." 

S. Anselm stood once more, for the last time on 
earth, before the King : 

" My lord," he said, " I go. If it could have been 
with your good will it would have better become 
you, and been more agreeable to all good people. 

M 
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But as things have gone contrary, though on your 
behalf I am sorry, yet as far as I am concerned, I 
will bear it with an even mind, and not for this will 
I give tip, by God's mercy, my love for your soul's 
health. And not knowing when I shall see you again, 
I commend you to God ; and as a spiritual father to 
his beloved son, as the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
the King of England, I would fain before I go, if 
you refuse it not, give God's blessing and my own." 
"I refuse not thy blessing," the King answered. 
Then he bowed his head, and 8. Anselm lifted his 
right hand, and made the sign of the cross upon 
him, and so they parted a.d. 1097. 

For three years S. Anselm, accompanied by his 
two friends, Baldwin of Tournai, and his secretary, 
Eadmer, remained in distant lands; first visiting 
Borne, then journeying to other parts of Italy, then 
again returning to Borne, where at a great Lateran 
Council 8. Anselm hoped that his cause would be 
adjudged; but the hope was a delusive one, and 
8. Anselm found his way to Lyons, and in the 
following July, 1099, Urban died. 

During the absence of S. Anselm from England 
the affairs of the Church were in great disorder : 
extortioners seized upon the revenues of the vacant 
Archbishopric, the monasteries were robbed of their 
treasure, the churches of their most precious pos- 
sessions ; but suddenly by an arrow shot accidentally 
by Walter Tyrrel, one of his archers, William was 
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killed in the New Forest, and when the news was 
brought to S. Anselm by two monks, " he burst into 
bitterest weeping, and mourned for him as though 
he had been his own son." 

An old chronicler gives the following account of 
the accession and coronation of Henry I. :- 

"On the Thursday (August 2nd) William was 
slain, and on the morrow buried; and after he 
was buried the Witan (the prelates and barons 
assembled round the King), who were then near at 
hand, chose his brother Henry for King; and he 
forthwith gave the bishopric of Winchester to 
William Giffard, and then went to London ; and on 
the Sunday following, before the altar at West- 
minster, he promised to God and all the people to 
put down the injustice which was in his brother's 
time, and to keep the best laws which stood in the 
King's days before him ; and after this Maurice, 
Bishop of London, hallowed him to be King; and 
they all in this land submitted to him, and swore 
oaths, and became his men." 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

The return of S. Anselm to Canterbury — The King breaks his 
promises — Another appeal to Rome — The false report of the 
envoys — S, Anselm refuses to consecrate the Bishops invested 
by the King — S. Anselm once more visits Rome — The Arch- 
bishop and Henry are reconciled — S. Anselm victorious — His 
death — The English Church in the reign of Stephen. 

Henbt I. began his reign in the year of our Lord 
1100, and one of his first acts was to send messen- 
gers to S. Anselm, urging his instant return. 

S. Anselm, therefore, came back to England, 
hoping to raise the affairs of the Church to the high 
and holy standard which he had set before himself. 
The new King had begun his rule with very fair 
promises. " The holy Church of God," he swore, 
" I make free, so that I will neither sell it, nor let 
it to farm ; nor on the death of archbishop, bishop, 
or abbot, will I take anything from the domain of 
the Church, or from its men — until the successor 
comes into possession." 

But these promises were soon broken, and upon 
the first meeting of the King and the Archbishop at 
Salisbury, Henry demanded from S. Anselm a 
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renewal of homage, and required that he should 
receive the Archbishopric afresh, by a new act of 
investiture, 

S. Anselm boldly refused to obey the imperious 
command. He had, he said, no choice in the matter ; 
already he had received his insignia of office from 
the Pope's legate. " If his lord the King was willing 
to accept these laws they could work together, if not 
he must again leave England, as he could hold no 
communion with one who would not acknowledge 
these laws." The King was greatly puzzled, for it 
was a grave matter to lose the investitures of 
churches, and the homage of prelates; and yet 
he could not well afford to let S. Anselm leave 
the kingdom whilst his tenure of the throne was 
still uncertain, and his brother Bobert, returned 
from the Crusades, was in Normandy, watching 
his opportunity to assert his right to be King of 
England. 

There was no help for it but once more to appeal 
to Eome. The Archbishop of York and the Bishops 
of Chester and Thetford were appointed Henry's 
envoys to the Papal Court. 

They returned from their embassy bearing letters 
to S. Anselm and the King, by which the latter 
was allowed all possible indulgences but the special 
one he craved, and Anselm was declared duly invested 
as Archbishop of Canterbury by the authority of 
the Pope, Urban, committed to his legate, the Bishop 
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of Albano. Bat although they were the bearers of 
these letters, the envoys declared that such was not 
the real result of their mission. 

" The Pope," they said, "in a private interview 
with them, had charged them with a verbal message 
to the King, that so long as he acted as a good 
king, and appointed religious prelates, the Pope 
would not enforce the decrees against lay investi- 
ture.' 9 Of course after such contradictory state- 
ments there was nothing to be done but again 
appeal to Borne. S. Anselm wrote to the Pope, 
entreating for clear instructions. " I am not afraid/* 
he said, " of banishment or poverty, or torments or 
death; for all these things, God strengthening 
me, my heart is ready in obedience to the Apo- 
stolic see, and for the liberty of my mother the 
Church; all I ask is certainty, that I may know 
without doubt what course I ought to hold by your 
authority." 

Henry in the meantime proceeded to invest two 
of his clerks with the bishop's staff and ring, and 
bestowed upon them the sees of Salisbury and 
Hereford. A solemn Council was called by the King 
at Westminster, a.d. 1102, and the King called on 
S. Anselm to consecrate the Bishops he had invested, 
Winchester, Salisbury, and Hereford. S. Anselm 
refused to obey until the answer arrived from Borne, 
for which both parties had agreed to wait. The 
Archbishop of York offered to yield to the wishes 
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of Henry, but the Bishops themselves decided the 
question, and refused to receive such consecration, 
and William Giffard of Winchester was summoned 
to the presence of the King, despoiled of all that 
he had, and banished from the realm. 

In time the Pope's answer arrived : he indignantly 
repudiated the false statements of the envoys 
reiterated the. prohibition against lay investiture, and 
excommunicated the Bishops as liars and false to 
their trust. Suddenly the King appeared at Canter- 
bury, eager to assert what he called his rights, and 
once more S. Anselm was sent to Borne to use his 
influence with the Pope, for the Archbishop had thus 
answered the haughty commands of Henry: "To 
save my life, unless the same see which laid on the 
prohibition takes it off, I may not consent about 
matters which I heard with my own ears decreed in 
the Roman Synod." 

S. Anselm consented to do the King's errand, but 
protested that he could do nothing to prejudice the 
liberty of the Church or his own honour ; he could 
but bear witness to facts. The Archbishop reached 
Borne, Paschal (the then Pope) was no Gregory VII., 
caring not for kings and princes, but doing his duty 
first to God and the Holy Church. The Bishop of 
Borne gave S. Anselm his blessing, and the con- 
firmation of the Primaoy of Canterbury, and he • 
wrote a letter to the King, with whom it did not 
suit him to quarrel, assuring him that the customs 
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claimed were really of no value, and leaving room 
for future negotiation. 

Again S. Anselm took refuge with his friend 
Archbishop Hugh of Lyons, and there he was in- 
formed by the King's envoy, that unless he was 
prepared to obey his wishes, it would be better 
for him not to return to England. A year and 
a half passed away, during which S. Anselm re- 
mained at Lyons, and still no satisfactory answer 
arrived from the Pope, who was still negotiating 
with Henry, and the Archbishop at last decided 
upon an extreme measure, that of excommunicating 
the King of England. On his way thither to enforce 
the sentence, he stopped at Blois to visit the Countess 
Adela, Henry's sister, who was dangerously ill. He 
told her the decision at which he had arrived, and 
she, fearing for her brother, arranged a meeting 
between him and S. Anselm at a castle near Chartres. 
There Henry received S. Anselm very graciously, 
and urged his immediate return to his See, still, 
however, insisting upon a recognition of his right 
of investiture. 

Once more there was an appeal to Borne, and the 
Pope answered it by giving S. Anselm authority to 
release all who had been excommunicated for break- 
ing the laws of homage and investiture. S. Anselm 
having been detained by violent illness at his old 
loved monastery of Bee, now prepared to return to 
England. There the good Queen Matilda, Henry's 
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wife, and always the firm friend of S. Anselm, met 
him with great affection and honour, and the King 
shortly afterwards gaining a decisive victory over 
his brother, it seemed as though both Church and 
realm might once more enjoy the blessings of 
peace. 

On the 1st of August, 1107, S. Anselm's hard- 
fought victory was won. At a great Council held 
in the King's palace in London, Henry, before the 
Archbishops, and Bishops, and a great assembly of 
people, granted and decreed that from that time 
forth for ever no one should be invested in England 
with bishopric or abbey, by staff and ring, either by 
the King or any lay hand. 

Anselm on his side allowed that no one should 
be refused consecration, on account of having done 
homage to the King. 

Then bishops and abbots were appointed without 
any investiture of the pastoral staff, and ring, to the 
churches and monasteries in England which, by 
reason of these unhappy divisions, had so long been 
widowed of their chief pastors. 

" S. Anselm's victory was one of the steps," as a 
modern writer has justly observed, " and a very im- 
portant one, which made Eome more powerful in 

England Those who regret such a victory 

as an evil, ought to ask themselves what would have * 
come to pass if the King and his party had 
triumphed, and the claims founded on the ' usages ' 
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to the submission of the Church, and the unreserved 
obedience of the Bishops had prevailed without 
check or counterpoise ? Would a feudalized clergy 
have done better for religion, for justice, for liberty, 
for resistance to arbitrary will, than a clergy con- 
nected with the rest of Christendom, sharing for 
good, and also no doubt for evil, in its general move- 
ments and fortunes, and bound by strong and real 
ties not only to England, but to what was then, 
after all, the school and focus of religious activity 
and effort — the Boman Church ? 

" Men must do what they can in their own day 
against what axe the evils and dangers of their own- 
day ; they must use against them the helps and 
remedies which their own day gives 

" The question which men like S. Anselm asked 
themselves was, how best they could restrain wrong, 
and counteract what were the plainly evil and 
dangerous tendencies round them. He did so by 
throwing himself on the spiritual power behind him, 
which all in his times, acknowledged greater than 
any power of this world. , . 

" The central power of the Pope, which S. Anselm 
strengthened, grew rapidly with the growth and 
advance of the times : it grew to be abused ; it had 
in its turn to be resisted, restrained, and at last, 
in England, expelled. 

" It went through the usual course of successful 
power in human hands. But this is no reason why 
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at the time it should not have been the best, even 
the only defence of the greatest interests of man- 
kind against the immediate pressure of the tyrannies 
and selfishness of the time. ... The feeling then 
Was that two things had been done by the deter- 
mined will of S. Anselm. By the surrender of the 
significant ceremony of delivering the bishopric by 
the emblematic staff and ring, it was emphatically 
put on record that the spiritual powers of the 

Bishop were not the King's to give In the 

second place, the King was solemnly and strongly 
reminded that he owed an account for the persons 
whom he appointed Bishops : they were not merely 
his creatures, they were not merely elevated and 
promoted on the terms on which he made a knight 
or a baron ; the office was not his in the sense that 

he could sell it There was an authority 

with which he must reckon, and which had a right 
to be satisfied." 

Henry kept faithful to his agreement, and in the 
last days of S. Anselm brighter times seemed to 
be dawning upon the English Church. In filling up 
the vacant Bishoprics, the King took the advice of 
religious men, and was indeed guided by them in 
all things. 

In the spring of the year 1109 S. Anselm's 
strength failed. Every day he caused himself, 
however, to be carried on a chair to his oratory, 
in order that he might attend the Consecration of 
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the Lord's Body and Blood. On the morning of 
the Wednesday in Holy Week, after blessing and 
absolving his Priests and attendants, he died peace- 
fully and quietly, in the sixteenth year of his 
troubled episcopate, and the seventy-sixth of his 
life. " Then he went," as his recent biographer has 
so beautifully expressed it, " to his right place, in 
the noble company of the strong and meek who have 
not been afraid of the mightiest, and have not dis- 
dained to work for and with the lowliest : capable 
of the highest things ; content as living before Him 
with Whom there is neither high nor low, to minister 
in the humblest." 

S. Anselm was first buried next to Lanfranc in 
Canterbury Cathedral, but his remains were after- 
wards removed to the chapel beneath the south- 
east tower, which now bears his name, and there 
they still rest. 

After the death of S. Anselm the King again 
kept the See of Canterbury vacant for five years, 
and then he appointed Balph of Seely, Bishop of 
Bochester, to fill it. He was a good and holy man, 
but he was old and infirm, and did not live long, 
and he was succeeded by William of Corboil, a French 
Priest, who had been prior of S. Osith's in Essex, and 
who, after he came to the Primate's office, procured 
a bull, that is, an order or command from the Pope, 
appointing him his legate in ordinary. Now it 
must be remarked that up to this time (even taking 
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into consideration that Council held in London, 
where Henry had given up his pretended right of 
investiture) the Pope had no jurisdiction in England. 
S. Anselm had acknowledged him as the head Bishop 
in the Christian Church, and in virtue of this wished 
him to have the investiture of the Archbishops ; but 
he had never acknowledged his right to interfere 
with the election of prelates, or to give laws to the 
Church in England. 

In the year 1130 the restoration of Canterbury 
Cathedral, which Lanfranc had begun, was completed. 
Five years after its consecration, Henry I. was 
called to his last account. A great trouble had, as 
we all know from our English history, fallen upon 
the King's life : his only son had been drowned at 
sea, and the great wish of the last few years of his 
reign seemed to have been to secure the succession 
to his daughter Matilda, who had married the Em- 
peror of Germany, and he had made the Archbishop 
William of Corboil promise to support her claim. 
For some inexplicable reason, however, Stephen, 
Count of Blois, Henry's nephew, usurped the throne, 
and was crowned by the Archbishop. 

William of Corboil died a.d. 1136, and after 
his death the money which ought to have be- 
longed to the Church was discovered hoarded in his 
coffers. 

The reign of Stephen was distinguished by un- 
happy civil wars, and even the Bishops were obliged 
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to buckle on their armour, and go out to fight for 
their country. 

Christianity would have ceased to exist in these 
days of misery had it not been preserved in the 
monasteries; it is remarkable, and a proof of the 
way in which, in its darkest days, Gob has always 
upheld the power of His Church, that in the reign 
of Stephen more monasteries were built than at 
any other time. 

After the death of William of Corboil, Theobald, 
Abbot of Bee, was raised to the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury, and was well worthy of the high honour 
to which he was elevated. 

Henry of Blois, Bishop of Winchester, the King's 
warlike brother, was at one time the inveterate 
enemy of Theobald, but the peace-loving Archbishop 
in time won him over to be his friend. 

The disputes regarding the right of investiture 
ceased for a while in the reign of Stephen, who 
perhaps was too much occupied in war to trouble 
himself much about the affairs of the Church. 

His great anxiety, like that of Henry L, seems to 
have been relative to his successor, and he convened 
a Council under Theobald of Canterbury, in order 
that the crown might be settled upon his son Eustace, 
it having been previously arranged by a treaty 
between Stephen and the Empress Matilda that he, 
Stephen, should enjoy the crown during his lifetime, 
but that at his death Matilda's son by her second 
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husband, Geoffrey Plantagenet, should succeed him. 
The Pope sent his commands to Theobald not to 
crown Eustace, and on the bishops, with the Arch- 
bishop at their head, refusing to obey the King in 
this matter, he ordered them for a time to be deprived 
of their sees, but shortly afterwards restored them 
to them. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

The Crusades — Monastic orders — Military orders — Norman 

Churches. 

Incidentally we have mentioned the Crusades, or 
holy wars, which began to be preached in the reign 
of William Eufus. 

The origin of these wars we all know : how the 
pilgrims who visited the holy places made sacred 
by the life of our dear Lord, were cruelly treated by 
the fierce infidels into whose hands Jerusalem had 
fallen ; how one Peter the Hermit, just returned from 
a pilgrimage to the Holy City, told of the wrongs of 
the Christians, and at a great Council held at Clermont 
in France, Pope Urban urged upon the princes of 
Europe to engage in the holy cause, and with one cry, 
" Dieu le VeuU " (God wills it), the audience present 
at that Council rose and prepared for their great 
enterprise. The Crusades do not belong to the 
history of the English Church; the chronicles of 
the sufferings and deeds of daring of the Bed 
Cross knights must be sought elsewhere, although 
we shall have of course to revert to the holy wars 
during the course of our history. 
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Here, too, we must note the foundation of two new 
orders of monks in England. As yet we have heard 
only of the Benedictine order, now we must speak of 
the Cluniacs. These monks were a reformed order 
of Benedictines, and in the reign of Henry I. the 
Cluniacs were held in great repute amongst the 
Normans, and in the year 1130 S. Peter, Abbot of 
Clugny, paid a visit to England, and received a most 
honourable reception. The principal Cluniac houses 
in England were at Lewes and Bermondsey. 

Again, we hear of the Cistercians, likewise another 
order of Benedictines, professing somewhat greater 
austerity than the followers of S. Benedict, whilst 
the Cluniacs had practised less rigour. The holy 
S. Bernard was the great saint of this order, which 
after a visit he paid to England, a.d. 1113, 
flourished and increased rapidly in our country. 
Waverley, Tintern, and afterwards Vale Boyal, 
were amongst the most celebrated of the Cistercian 
abbeys in England. The Cistercians were called 
white monks from their dress, which was a white 
frock or cassock, over which they wore a black 
cassock when they went out, beyond the convent 
walls. 

There were also the Carthusians, a small order 

. founded by a priest named Bruno of Cologne, a.d. 

1084. Their discipline was very severe, their dress 

poor and coarse. They had bui few houses in 

England, the first being founded at Witham in 

N 
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Somersetshire, a.d. 1181, and the principal one was 
on the site? of the Charterhouse School, Groswell 
Street, London. 

Moreover, we nmst here briefly notice two military 
orders, which arose out of the Crusades. 

First there were the Knights of S. John, whose 
business it was to entertain pilgrims who came to 
the Holy Land, in a hospital they had built there, 
and to defend them from the attacks of the Saracens. 
About a hundred and fifty years after their first 
beginning these knights are said to have possessed 
nineteen thousand manors in different ptrts of 
Christendom. They had a house in London near 
Smithfield Bar, and it became one of the richest 
houses belonging to any religious order in England. 
Their dress over their armour was a black cloak 
with a white cross in front of it. 

The Knights Templars derived their jiame from 
having first lived in a house at Jerusalem near the 
site of the Jewish Temple. They came into England 
in Stephen's reign, and first had a house in Holborn, 
and afterwards removed to that place which is now 
called the Temple, where they built the beautiful 
church which still stands there. The Templars 
wore a white cloak with a red cross on their left 
shoulder. 

Before we conclude this chapter we must say one 
word as to the architecture of this period. 

We have heard of the beautiful Benedictine 
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monasteries which the Saxons built, but their skill 
was far outdone by that of the Normans, who began 
very soon after they were possessed of the English 
bishoprics, to pull down the old churches and 
abbeys, and raise new ones on a scale of much 
greater grandeur, many beautiful remains of which 
exist to this day. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

Henry II. — An English Pope— S. Thomas of Canterbury. 

Six weeks after the death of Stephen Henry 
Plantagenet, son of the Empress Matilda, arrived in 
England from Anjou, and was crowned at West- 
minster by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Sunday before Christmas, aj>. 1154. In this year, 
too, Nicolas, Bishop of Alba, by birth an Englishman, 
succeeded Anastatius II. as Pope of Eome by the 
title of Adrian IV., and there seems to have existed 
a very good understanding between the new Pontiff 
and the King of England. Henry asked Adrian's 
consent to an expedition into Ireland "to subdue 
the ignorance of that nation, and to make them 
better Christians." Permission was given, but 
Henry did not act upon it until fourteen years after- 
wards. Adrian died a.d. 1159, and then once more 
there were two rival Popes — Alexander IH. and 
Victor IV. The Gallican Church recognised Alex- 
ander, and the British Church followed her example. 
The reign of Henry was embittered by the rebel- 
lious conduct of his sons, and his death hastened by 
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their ingratitude ; with these troubles of his reign 
we have naught to do, and as we detailed the history 
of the English Church in the reigns of William II; 
and Henry I. by giving our readers some account of 
the troubled life of S. Anselm, so now we will tell 
the ecclesiastical story of the reign of Henry II. 
by speaking of the stormy life, and holy death of 
S. Thomas of Canterbury. 

Thomas a Becket was the son of one Gilbert 
Becket, a merchant of Bouen, who had settled in 
London for the sake of its commercial advantages. 
His mother was the daughter of an honest citizen 
of Caen. The young Becket received his earliest 
education from the monks of Merton, towards whom 
he ever afterwards entertained a fond affection, 
and never failed to visit them in the days of his 
splendour. Many legends are told of the youthful 
days of the future martyr; his extraordinary 
abilities were brought under the notice of Arch- 
bishop Theobald, who gave him employment in his 
service, taking him with him to Borne on the occa- 
sion of his visit to that city. 

Even in the house of Theobald there were those 
who were jealous of the growing favour of the 
talented young man. The jealous rivalry of Boger, 
then .Archdeacon of Canterbury, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of York, may be dated from those early days. 

When in the year 1154 Henry Plantagenet 
ascended the throne of England, Theobald cast 
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about in his mind whom he could place as a trusty 
adviser near the young King's person, and before 
very long Thomas a Becket was raised to the post 
of Lord High Chancellor of the kingdom. 

Fitzstephen, the chronicler of those days, tells us 
that two such friends had never been known since 
Christian times, as the King and his Chancellor. 

All histories tell of the surpassing magnificence 
of Becket's household, and of the grandeur of his 
retinue; on one occasion, when he was sent as 
ambassador to France, the people exclaimed, as they 
looked upon his endless and gorgeous train of 
followers, " What a wonderful man the King of the 
English people must be if his Chancellor moves 
about in such a way as this ! " 

Before Becket had been made Lord Chancellor he 
had been admitted to the holy office of a deacon, and. 
amid all his pomp and luxury he seems never to 
have forgotten the vows he had once taken before 
God. We are told of him that " no temptation, no 
insidious advice ever brought a stain upon his 
chastity." He was at all times the friend of the poor 
and the patron of the oppressed; and when the 
world in general looked upon him merely as the 
most powerful courtier in the kingdom, another and 
All-seeing Eye witnessed the secret penances which 
from time to time, the seemingly gay Chancellor 
submitted to receive at the hand of Rudolph, the 
Benedictine Prior of Westminster. 
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Good Archbishop Theobald went to his rest in the 
year 1161. 

Bumour had already designated Becket as the 
future Archbishop of Canterbury. Once when the 
subject was mentioned to the Chancellor he answered, 
" There are three poor priests in England, any one 
of whose elevation to the See of Canterbury I should 
wish rather than my own. I know the very heart 
of the King; if I should be promoted I must forfeit 
his favour, — or that of God." 

The See was vacant one whole year, during most 
of which time Henry and Becket were in France. 
At length as Becket was taking leave of his sovereign 
at Falaise, having been sent on a mission to England, 
he was told the chief object of his journey, not the 
political business which he had believed was to 
occupy him, but his elevation to the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury. 

He remonstrated, but it was of no avail ; he told 
Henry that as Primate he must prefer the favour of 
God to that of the King, but the monarch heeded 
him not. By the advice of Henry of Pisa, the 
Pope's legate, Becket yielded at last, and went to 
England with the King's recommendation for his 
election. 

There were many difficulties in his way, of which 
the foremost was "that he had never worn the monas- 
tic habit — had never even been ordained a priest. 

But all these scruples were removed, and at 
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Whitsuntide the Chancellor received priest's orders, 
and was then consecrated Primate of England with 
great magnificence, in Westminster Abbey, by Henry, 
Bishop of Winchester, Roger of York having forfeited 
the honour by his refusal to make canonical sub- 
mission to the See of Canterbury. 

There was one Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of Hereford, 
who at the consecration of the Archbishop said 
scornfully, " The King has wrought a miracle ; he 
has turned a soldier and a layman into an arch- 
bishop." And truly a greater miracle had been 
wrought than any one would have thought possible. 

Thomas of Canterbury was transformed into an 
austere monk ; under his canonical dress he wore a 
hair shirt next his skin ; his studies and devotions 
were long, regular, rigid, his life most ascetic. 

Every night with his own hands he washed the 
feet of thirteen poor beggars : no labour of love was 
now too menial for the once luxurious Chancellor. 

From a stern sense of duty he resigned the office 
of chancellor, as inconsistent with the religious 
functions of the primate; voluntarily he withdrew 
himself from court, and from the presence of the 
King whom he dearly loved, so that he might the 
better perform the duties of his high and holy office ; 
from that day the storm began which S. Thomas had 
seen lowering in the horizon when he accepted the 
primacy. 

Henry was now fully occupied with the affairs of 
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Wales. The Archbishop of Canterbury obtained the 
royal sanction to obey the commands of the Pope 
Alexander II., who now held his court at Tours, to 
attend a Council in that city. There he appeared 
at the head of almost all the English Bishops, and 
was received by Alexander with very great honour. 

The first rupture between the King and the 
Archbishop took place upon the question of the 
latter refusing to pay a new tax which, in a Parlia- 
ment assembled at Woodstock, Henry demanded 
should be put upon the roll. 

S. Thomas resisted the illegal extortion. The King 
flew into a violent fit of passion, and said, " By the 
eyes of God " (his usual oath) " it shall be enrolled." 
" By the same eyes by which you swear," replied the 
prelate, " not a penny shall be paid from the lands of 
Canterbury." 

The next storm soon followed. Henry, on the 
1st of October, 1163, summoned his Parliament to 
meet at Westminster, and there demanded that a 
law should be passed by which all clerical offenders, 
instead of being tried and judged, by ecclesiastical 
courts, as they had hitherto been, should be handed 
to the King's own courts, to receive secular sentence 
and punishment. 

S. Thomas stood firm in his refusal to recognise 
the command of Henry ; sharp words ensued, even 
the Pope interfered to try and prevent a rupture 
between the King and the Primate ; the Archbishop 
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was urged to retract his somewhat harsh judgment, 
and agreed to appear at a Parliament summoned by 
Henry at Clarendon, in Wiltshire, and there to make 
public satisfaction for his public resistance to the 
kingly authority . But when the Council met and 
its decrees were set forth in order, and copies of 
them ordered to be made, and Becket saw that 
they really gave all the power of the Church into 
the hands of the King, he repented his former 
promise of yielding to Henry's wishes, and when 
the King and the other prelates and nobles at the 
next Parliament subscribed and sealed the Constitu- 
tions of the Council of Clarendon as the laws of 
England, the Primate alone stood firm, and refused 
to assent to them. 

As he was riding home, meditating on the acts of 
the Council and on his own conduct, one of his attend- 
ants endeavoured to raise his spirits, and spoke 
words of comfort to him. 

But the Archbishop would not heed them. " It 
is a fit punishment," he said, "for one who, not 
trained in the school of the Saviour, but in the 
King's court, a man of pride and vanity, from a 
follower of hawks and hounds, a patron of players, 
has dared to assume the care of so many souls." 

On his arrival at Canterbury he gave free course 
to his sorrow and contrition. He interdicted him- 
self from saying mass, and he wrote to the Pope, 
telling him of his weakness, and irresolution, and 
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sorrow, and only when the answer came containing 
the Pontiffs free pardon and absolution, did the once 
haughty Chancellor again lift up his head. 

But the King was now determined to crush the 
power of the Archbishop. He sent embassies to the 
Pope begging him to make Boger, Archbishop of 
York, his legate in England, and Alexander, sorely 
puzzled what to do, but neither wishing to abandon 
Becket nor to estrange Henry, granted the King's 
request, although at the same time he assured the 
Primate that he would never permit the See of Can- 
terbury to be subject to any authority but his own. 

Since the Council of Clarendon the once popular 
Archbishop stood alone. All the bishops and clergy, 
whatever their feelings towards him might be, were 
too afraid of the King's power to dare to show the 
disgraced Primate any favour. 

Before the close of the year Becket was cited to 
appear before a Council of the Bealm held at North- 
ampton, the first week in October, a.d. 1164. 

The proceedings opened on Thursday, the 8th 
of October, and the first charge brought against the 
Archbishop was an alleged contempt of the King's 
Court, and his property was condemned to be con- 
fiscated. Then an account of the moneys which had 
passed through his hands whilst he was Lord 
Chancellor was demanded of him, and he was con- 
demned to repay an impossible sum of money. 

For two days the Primate was ill, and could not 
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attend the Council, and on the Tuesday morning after 
its first meeting he sent for its members and upbraided 
them with their desertion of him in the day of his 
trouble. He then went to celebrate mass, wearing 
the pallium he had received from the Pope, and it 
was remarked that he chose the mass of S. Stephen, 
the first martyr, which began with the words " For 
the princes sat, and spake against me." 

He afterwards entered the castle where the Council 
had assembled, carrying his own cross, and although 
Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of London, tried to wrest it 
from his hands, the Primate, who was the stronger 
man of the two, succeeded in retaining the holy 
symbol, and no one else dared resist him. 

He refused to be judged by the Bishops, he waa 
equally firm in declining to do what many wished 
him to do, throw himself as a suppliant upon the 
mercy of Henry. 

He closed a long speech with the words, "My 
person and my Church I place under the protection 
of the sovereign Pontiff." 

Then the Bishops, not knowing how to act in 
their turn, agreed to submit the matter to the 
Pope, and petition him to depose the Archbishop. 

Bobert, Earl of Leicester, was commissioned to 
pronounce the sentence. Hardly were the first 
words out of his mouth, when Becket interrupted 
him. 

" Thy sentence ! Son and earl, hear me first. The 
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King was pleased to promote me, against my will, 
to be Archbishop of Canterbury. I was then de- 
clared free from all secular obligations. Ye are my 
children : presume ye, against law and reason, to sit 
in judgment on your spiritual father ? I am to be 
judged only, under God, by the Pope. To him I 
appeal ; before him I cite you, barons and my suf- 
fragans, to appear under the protection of the 
Catholic Church and the Apostolic See. I depart." 

Insults were heaped upon him, opprobrious 
epithets fell upon his ears, as slowly and calmly the 
Primate walked down the long hall, and passed out 
into the street, where he was received by the 
populace, -to whom he had endeared himself by his 
charities, his austerities, and perhaps by his brave 
opposition to the King and the nobles in things 
spiritual. 

That night he spent in the Church, his bed was 
strewn before the altar. He is said to have received 
direct warnings from heaven that his life was in 
danger, and at midnight, accompanied only by two 
monks and a faithful servant, he stole out of the 
northern gate of the city, carrying with him only 
his pallium and his seal. 

He and his followers reached Lincoln ; there the 
Archbishop assumed the disguise of a monk, and 
reaching Deal by slow journeys, he remained there 
a week, and on All Souls' Day he embarked in an 
open boat for Flanders, and at length reached the 
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monastery of Clair Marais, near S. Omer, where he 
was joined by Herbert de, Bosham, his faithful 
steward, who had remained behind at Canterbury 
to collect what money he could. He was able only 
to possess himself of a hundred marks and some 
plate. 

Meanwhile Henry, maddened at the flight of 
Becket, sent an embassy to the Pope Alexander at 
Sens, including the Archbishop of York, the Bishops 
of London, Exeter, Worcester, and Chichester, the 
Earl of Arundel, and other nobles. They first 
appeared before S. Louis of France, and told him 
of the wrongs Becket had done the King of England, 
but Louis gave them but little encouragement, and 
soon afterwards the Archbishop's own friends told 
Louis the story of the Primate's sufferings and 
privations, in the cause of the Church. The envoys 
then demanded satisfaction for the English King at 
the hands of the Pope, but Alexander refused to 
give them any answer, until he should have heard 
the Archbishop's own statement. 

S. Thomas of Canterbury appeared before the 
Pontiff, but Alexander was hardly in a position to 
take any very decided steps in his favour. He 
was himself an exile from Borne, and his position 
seemed to depend upon the countenance of the Kings 
of France and England, and Henry had already tried 
to intimidate him by threatening to espouse the 
cause of the Anti-Pope. 
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When the embassy returned to England, and told 
Henry of their failure, he was so enraged that he 
instantly seized the revenues of the Archbishop. 
He forbade public prayers for him, and he passed 
a sentence of banishment upon all the Primate's 
kinsmen, dependents, and friends, and ordered them 
to be driven out of the kingdom. Four hundred 
persons were included in this relentless edict : men, 
women, and children were driven from their home 
and country in the depth of winter. Every adult 
was made to take an oath that he would instantly 
present himself before Becket, in order that the 
holy man might see with his own eyes the miseries 
he had brought upon his friends. 

But although the order was obeyed, and the poor 
exiles appeared before the Archbishop, at the Abbey 
of Pontigny, where he was then residing, they were 
not allowed to suffer from want, for all the religious 
houses of France and Flanders were thrown open 
to them with generous hospitality. 

Becket in his seclusion put on the coarse Cister- 
cian dress, and lived on the scanty Cistercian diet. 
His table was still noted for its luxury, but he 
partook of the food of the monks, and fed the poor 
and sick with the dainties provided for himself. 

In the year 1165 Henry took the oath of fidelity 
to the Anti-Pope Paschal, and threw off all obedience 
to Alexander. But in the winter of that same year 
the Emperor of Germany, Paschal's chief supporter, 
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was engaged in wars in his own country, and Alex- 
ander was received with open arms in Borne. He 
gave Becket the power of a legate over the King's 
dominions in England, except oyer the province of 
York, and the Archbishop, encouraged by this, 
summoned an assembly of prelates in the ancient 
monastery of Vezelay. There, on the feast of the 
Ascension, 1166, Becket from the pulpit condemned 
and annulled the Constitutions of the Council of 
Clarendon, and declared excommunicate, all who had 
observed or enforced them. By name he then pro- 
ceeded to excommunicate all his powerful adver- 
saries in England, sparing only the King (he had 
received intelligence of his dangerous illness) and 
pronouncing his comminations in a voice half 
choked with tears. 

The news reached England, and spread conster- 
nation everywhere. Henry after a time returned to 
his allegiance to Pope Alexander, and the Pontiff 
appointed two legates to decide the question at issue : 
they first visited Becket at Sens, and afterwards 
proceeded to Henry at Bouen. Negotiations were 
entered into, the interdict which England dreaded 
was not yet pronounced ; concessions were made on 
both sides, and at last the King and Primate once 
more met at Montmirail, where a great Council was 
held, in the presence of the King of France, who 
was at that time on friendly terms with the King of 
England. 
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Henry and the Archbishop conversed together in 
the most friendly manner during many hours, and 
Henry's professions and promises were apparently so 
sincere that Becket agreed to return to England 
without delay ; but before the final arrangements for 
his departure were completed some doubts of the 
King's sincerity seemed to have entered the mind 
of the venerable prelate. 

" I go to England to die," were his parting words 
to the Bishop of Paris ; and when he bade adieu to 
Henry at Tours he said : " My lord King, my mind 
tells me that I am parting from you as from one 
whom in this life I shall see no more." 

On the 1st December, 1170, after seven years' 
exile, the Archbishop landed at Sandwich, and, ac- 
companied by a vast crowd, continued his journey 
to Canterbury. 

But although all had seemed so fair, difficulties 
soon beset his way; the principal one of which 
related to the crowning of Henry's eldest son, whieh 
ceremony had been performed by the Archbishop 
of York and the Bishops of London and Salisbury. 
The inalienable right of crowning the sovereigns of 
England had belonged ever since the days of S. 
Augustine to the Archbishops of Canterbury, and 
the first act of the Primate was to obtain from the 
Pope an excommunication against the three prelates 
for thus violating the ecclesiastical law. 

On Christmas Day S. Thomas preached his last 

o 
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sermon in Canterbury Cathedral. He spoke on the 
words of the Christmas song : " On earth peace to 
men of good-will." (Vftlgate.) He dwelt on the 
peace that had come to the sainted Fathers' of the 
Church at Canterbury. "One martyr," he said, 
" they had already, S. Alphege — murdered by the 
Danes; it was possible they might soon have 
another." He denounced the three Bishops who 
had crowned the young King, and who, by the way, 
had taken refuge with Henry at Bayeux. By this 
time all manner of rumours had reached the ears of 
Henry, and he besought the advice of the prelates 
as to how he should deal with the Archbishop. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

The Martyrdom of S. Thomas of Canterbury — Baldwin Arch- 
bishop—The death of Henry II. 

That question decided Becket's fate; the answer 
came ; it has been said, perhaps erroneously, that it 
was given by Eoger of York : " As long as Thomas 
lives you will neither have good days, nor peaceful 
kingdom, nor quiet life." 

Then the King broke forth into one of his 
terrible fits of passion and said, "Have I none of 
my thankless and cowardly courtiers who will rid 
me from the insults of one low-born and turbulent 
Priest ? " 

Four knights, Eeginald Fitzurse, William de 
Tracy, Hugh de Moreyille, and Eeginald Brito, 
disappeared from the court, and landing in England, 
they obtained by the aid of Bandulph de Broc 
(himself one of the excommunicated) a few troops 
in the streets of Canterbury, and then they ap- 
peared before the Archbishop, and demanded of 
him that he and his followers should leave the 
kingdom. 

Calmly but firmly he denied their right so to 

o 2 
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speak to him, and when they told him that he spoke 
in peril of his life, he answered, "Come ye to 
murder me ? I defy yon, and will meet yon front 
to front in the battle of the Lord." 

They quitted the room, and the Archbishop's 
attendants urged him to take refuge in the church. 
At length he assented, and they passed through the 
cloisters in solemn procession, the Archbishop 
ordering that the door which led into the church, 
should not be closed after them, and through this 
door the murderers afterwards entered. 

It was five o'clock on a winter's night, the monks 
were chanting the solemn vesper office, when the 
clank of arms in the cloister, caused them suddenly 
to break off. 

The clergy gathered round the Primate, who 
alone stood firm and unmoved amid all the din and 
tumult. They forced him to the steps leading to 
the choir, and some of them rushed to the open 
door, to close it, and so give him time to escape, 
but this he would not suffer to be done. Beginald 
Fitzurse was already in the church, the other 
knights soon followed him. The Archbishop went 
forward to meet them. "Beginald," he said, 
addressing Fitzurse, "here I am, not traitor, but 
a Bishop and Priest of God, what do you wish ? " 

" Tour death," was the reply. 

The Archbishop again spoke: "God forbid I 
should fly your swords, but I charge you, in the 
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name of God, that you shall not touch any of my 
people." 

They laid their hands on him, and tried to drag 
him out of the church, fearing, probably by some 
remains of religious feeling, to murder him in the 
sanctuary of God. 

Becket seized De Tracy by the neck, and shook 
him off with such strength that the knight fell 
staggering to the ground. He was on his feet again 
instantly, and he raised his sword and struck the 
Archbishop, cutting through the arm of one of the 
monks who threw himself between them. 

S. Thomas, feeling himself wounded, knelt at the 
altar of S. Benedict, and there commended himself 
to the Blessed Virgin Mother and to the Saints. He 
was followed by his murderers— blow after blow fell 
?pon him, and still he knelt, and the last words 
that fell from his lips were, " Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit." 

The foul deed was done. "Now we may go," 
said the knights ; " the traitor is dead, he will rise 
no more." S f Thomas of Canterbury died the 
martyr's death on the 29th of December, 1170, in the 
fifty-third year of his age ; three years afterwards he 
was canonized by order of the Pope, Alexander III. 

The' King was at Argentan, in Normandy, when 
the news of the murder reached him. He was 
overtaken by terrible remorse, he shut himself up 
for three days, and refused all food, calling upon 
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God to witness that he was in no way responsible 
for the Archbishop's death. 

The martyr's friends sent to Borne, demanding 
the Pope's vengeance npon Henry, whom they . 
stigmatized as a murderer; but Henry sent his 
envoys to Italy, and Alexander, who seems to have 
thought that by his lukewarm defence of the Arch- 
bishop he was not entirely guiltless of his end, 
pronounced the sentence of excommunication on 
the murderers on Maunday Thursday, but did not 
include the King in the decree. 

Still Henry was fearful of what might yet ensue, 
and it was only on the 16th of May, the Tuesday 
before the Eogation days, that his fears were set at 
rest. Then in the Cathedral of Avranches in 
Normandy he met the Pope's legates, and ex- 
changed with them the kiss of peace. And to this 
day there stands one granite pillar of this vast 
cathedral bearing the following inscription : — " Sur 
cette pierre ici, a la porte de la Cathedrale d'A- 
vranches, apres le meurtre de Thomas Becket, 
Archeveque de Cantorbery, Henri H«, Boi d'Angle- 
terre et Due de Normandie, reput a genoux, des 
legats du Pape l'absolution apostolique, le dimanche 
22 Mai 1172." 

In his penitence Henry swore all that the legates 
required of him, and even engaged to go upon a 
pilgrimage to whatever place the Pope might 
appoint* 
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During the next two years the fortunes of the 
King grew darker and darker. His sons rebelled 
against him; the Scots crossed the border and 
entered England, and the tidings of the unsettled 
state of the land were brought to him when he was 
conducting a campaign against Eichard of Poitou. 
He instantly set sail for England ; a hurricane was 
blowing, but nothing would turn him from his 
purpose, and he arrived at Southampton on the 8th 
of July. He rode to Canterbury, and when in sight 
of the towers of the cathedral he dismounted, and 
walked through the streets in the guise of a 
penitent pilgrim, the rough stones of the streets 
stained with the blood that started from his feet. 

He knelt in the porch amid the gazing crowd, and 
then he entered the church, and went straight to 
the scene of the murder in the north transept ; there 
he knelt, praying the monks to scourge him because 
his hasty words had been the cause of the martyr's 
death. 

Each in turn bestowed upon him five stripes, and 
then the King spent a night and a day before the 
tomb in penitence, fasting, and prayer. 

The relics of S. Thomas the Martyr were trans- 
lated to a gorgeous shrine, which had been prepared 
for them, in the reign of King John. 

There is little more to be said regarding the his- 
tory of the English Church in the reign of Henry H. 
The Crusades seemed to draw kings and princes 
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into one common bond of brotherhood, and although 
there were still frequent differences of opinion 
between the King of England and Borne, Henry 
had learned that he must submit to the decrees of 
the Church as set forth by the Pope., Baldwin 
succeeded the Martyr Archbishop in the See of 
Canterbury ; he was a wise and temperate man, and 
although we read of quarrels with the monks and 
the King, in which the Pope interfered, the Church 
was comparatively at peace during the later years 
of the reign of Henry n. The King died in the 
year 1189, and was succeeded by his son, Bichard I. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

Richard I.— The death of Baldwin— Hubert Archbishop of 
Canterbury — S. Hugh of Lincoln — The accession of John — 
Stephen Langton — Troubles with Rome— The interdict — The 
excommunication — Pandulph, the Pope's legate in England — 
England and Ireland fiefs, of Rome — Magna Charta — The Pri- 
mate at Rome — The death of John — The Begging Orders. 

Bichabd, the new King, was very brave and fearless ; 
he professed at his father's death to be very grieved 
for his undutiful conduct towards him, and he deter- 
mined upon leaving his kingdom in the hands of his 
brother John, and going to the Crusades. Jerusalem 
had at length been taken by Saladin, Sultan of the 
Turks. 

Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Hubert, 
Bishop of Salisbury, buckled on their armour and 
went to the Holy Wars, and the good Primate died 
in the distant land of Palestine, a.d. 1191. 

Bichard's perils, victories, and imprisonment are 
all a matter of secular history ; we know the oft-told 
tale of his captivity and release — that release was 
in a great measure effected by the Pope Celestine, 
who threatened the Emperor of Germany that he 
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would lay his kingdom under an interdict if he did 
not let the English King go free. 

England had been in a sadly disturbed state 
during the absence of Bichard; misfortune seems 
to have changed the heart of the lion-hearted King, 
and on his return to his country he chose wise 
counsellors, and governed the kingdom with wisdom 
and discretion. 

Hubert of Salisbury, who had accompanied Baldwin 
to the Holy Land, was made Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and we hear in this reign of one of the great 
saints of the English Church, S. Hugh, Bishop of 
Lincoln. 

S. Hugh was born of a noble Burgundian family, 
and was brought up by the Carthusian monks in the 
monastery of the Great Chartreuse, near Grenoble. 

In the austerities the Saint practised there he far 
exceeded the very severe rule of the house. He was 
made prior of Witham in Somersetshire, and a.d. 
1186 he was consecrated Bishop of Lincoln. His 
influence is said to have prevented Henry H. from 
committing many acts of injustice, and when Bichard 
L succeeded his father the brave King quailed before 
the authority of the Priest. 

Being in great want of money to support a war 
with France, Bichard laid a heavy tax upon the 
clergy. S. Hugh, knowing how grievously this 
would oppress the poor, refused to give his consent 
to it; threats of banishment and imprisonment in 
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no way intimidated him, and when soldiers ap- 
proached to execute the King's orders, he commanded 
that they should be excommunicated in every parish 
round Lincoln with the sound of bells. This sentence 
terrified them so much that they departed without 
touching anything belonging to the Bishop. 

S. Hugh then went to plead Jiis own cause with 
the King, fearing that misery might otherwise fall 
upon his people. When he arrived at the palace he 
found Bichard at mass, and he almost constrained 
him to give him the kiss of peace, which in early 
times was exchanged by the faithful before Holy 
Communion. Then when mass was over the holy 
Bishop remonstrated with the King on his manner 
of life, and made him promise solemnly to amend it 
when he was gone ; Bichard said : " If all bishops 
were such as he, kings would have nothing to say 
against them." 

From his singular power in subduing the spirit 
of princes this Saint has been called " Regum 
Malleus" or the " Hammer of Kings." 

S. Hugh began to build Lincoln Cathedral, which 
was finished about the end of the thirteenth century. 

His death, which took place November 17th, 
1200 (when the Church commemorates his memory), 
was as his life had been, calm, trustful, and hopeful. 

We read of disturbances in the Church, and dis- 
agreements amongst the Bishops during the reign 
of Bichard, which do not, however, very much 
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concern the ecclesiastical history of England. Such 
things ever have been, ever must be; for in the time 
of our Blessed Lord and Master one was amongst 
the chosen twelve who was a traitor, and there was 
division in His Bobe from the earliest days. 

Bichard L died 1199, and was succeeded by his 
brother John. 

We have already seen that it was granted to the 
chapters of cathedrals to elect bishops, and having 
made choice of the bishop elect, they were required 
to get the royal licence, and then to secure .the 
approbation of the Apostolic See. 

In the year 1205 Hubert, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, died, and the monks of the convent of Christ 
Church chose one Reginald, sub-prior, to fill the 
vacant See. This proceeding was kept secret from 
the King, and Beginald was sent off privately to 
Borne to get the confirmation of the Pope. The 
Bishop elect however upon his arrival in Flanders 
broke his oath of secrecy, and although upon his 
arrival in Borne the Pope acknowledged the right of 
the monks to elect him, they, fearful at what they 
had done, sent to the King, asking his leave to 
proceed in the choice of an Archbishop. 

Innocent HI., one of the most wonderful bishops 
who ever sat in the chair of S. Peter, was now Pope. 
This is not the place to enter into his character; 
suffice it to say that he stood before the eyes of men 
at the age of thirty-seven claiming all temporal 
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and spiritual jiirisdiction over the nations of the 
earth. 

Whilst Eichard I. lived, England was in close 
alliance with the Apostolic See. We must now briefly 
consider the situation of our country as regarded 
Borne in the reign of the weak and cowardly John. 

At the instigation of the King the monks now 
chose one John de Gray to be Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. But this displeased the Pope, who refused 
to sanction the election either of Beginald or John ; 
he himself made choice of Stephen Langton, Cardinal 
of S. Chrysogonus, an Englishman by birth, to be 
the new Primate, and he consecrated him with his 
own hands at Borne. 

Langton was a man of profound learning, of 
unimpeachable morals, of a lofty yet prudent cha- 
racter; no one could have been found more fit 
worthily to fill the See of Canterbury. 

The King forbade Stephen to set foot in England, 
defied the Pope, and maintained his own election of 
John de Gray. There came the usual threats of 
excommunication from the Pope, and then the 
kingdom was laid under an interdict. 

Every Sacrament, except that of Holy Baptism to 
infants, and confession and absolution to the dying, 
was denied to the people. The churches, oratories, 
and places of prayer were all closed. The dead 
were no longer buried in consecrated ground, but in 
common fields and highways, and no holy prayers 
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were said over them, no words of comfort spoken to 
those that mourned. 

Appeals were made to the Pope to remove the 
interdict from the oppressed kingdom, but without 
success, and those only can judge of the state of 
England who consider how completely the whole 
life of all orders was affected by the ritual and 
daily ordinance of the Church. 

John ordered all Bishops and Priests who obeyed 
the Pope to quit the realm ; he seized the bishop- 
rics and abbeys, and gave their estates to laymen. 
It was said when a robber was brought before the 
King who had robbed and slain a Priest, John 
ordered his release, saying, " He has rid me of one 
enemy." And through all these oppressions of the 
Church three prelates, Peter of Winchester, G-ray of 
Norwich, and Philip of Durham were the un- 
scrupulous executors of all the Bang's measures. 
Four years of misery rolled on. The Pope pro- 
nounced sentence of excommunication, and declared 
John deposed, absolved his subjects from their 
allegiance, and invited Philip Augustus of France, 
John's old enemy, to invade England and take 
possession of it. 

Aided by other foreign princes, Philip made his 
preparations to cross the Channel, while John 
assembled an army of 60,000 men and made ready 
to give battle to his enemy. But a secret conviction 
came to John that there were few men amongst 
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those 60,000 whom he could really trust, and he 
despatched secret messengers to the Pope to open 
negotiations with him. The envoys were not allowed 
to proceed in their negotiations, but Innocent sent 
Pandulph, an ecclesiastic high in his confidence, to 
England, as his legate, and without any communica- 
tion with the King of France, Pandulph presented 
himself before John at Dover. The legate, a clever 
Italian, knew how to act ; he frightened the cowardly 
King with the account of the power of Philip 
Augustus and the faithlessness of his own English 
people, and he succeeded so well in his errand that 
on the vigil of Ascension Day, a.d. 1213, Pandulph 
appeared in full pomp in the Church of the Templars, 
and there John placed in his hands a document 
containing these words: — "Be it known unto all 
men that, having in many points offended God and 
our Holy Mother the Church, as satisfaction for our 
sins, and duly to humble ourselves after the example 
of Him Who for our sake humbled Himself to death, 
by the grace of- the Holy Ghost, with our own free 
will and the common consent of our barons, we 
bestow and yield up to God, to His Holy Apostles 
Peter and Paul, to our lord the Pope Innocent and 
his successors, all our kingdom of England and all 
our kingdom of Ireland, to be held as a fief of the 
Holy See, with the payment of 1000 marks, and the 
customary Peter's pence." 

The next day John took the usual oath of fealty 
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to the Pope, and thus the kingdom of England 
became a fief of the temporal kingdom of Borne. 

John of coarse agreed to receive Langton as 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and to make restitution 
for all the wrong he had done the Church. 

The interdict was taken off the kingdom, the 
excommunication removed from the person of John. 
Then he bethought himself of foreign conquest, and 
ordered his Barons to follow him to Poitou. But 
the nobles of England could have no respect for 
their weak and frivolous King ; most of them stood 
aloof from him, those who followed him abandoned 
him at Jersey. 

And at the head of the Barons was Langton, the 
worthy follower in the steps of S. Anselm and the 
martyred S. Thomas of Canterbury. He was a 
zealous son of the Church, and had joined with 
Innocent III. in protecting her liberties against the 
King; now he asserted the liberties of England 
against the same King, although supported by the 
Pope. 

Endless were the discussions between John and 
his Barons. Once more the King, before the high 
altar of S. Paul's, deposed his crown in the hands of 
the Cardinal of Tusculum, the Papal legate, and 
made the formal resignation of the kingdom of 
England and Ireland. 

The legate travelled through the country, and, 
without appeal to the Primate or the Bishops, filled 
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all the vacant benefices. The Archbishop could not 
stand quietly by and see the English Church thus 
lowered. The Barons were now in arms against 
their, sovereign, but Langton considered the person 
of the King as sacred. He called together some of 
the nobles, and agreed with them that the charter 
of Henry L, containing the laws which had been 
held sacred by King and people from Anglo-Saxon 
times, must be laid before John, and signed by him. 
It was done. In the year 1215, in a meadow 
called Bunymede, near Windsor, the King placed his 
signature to that great charter which we know by 
the name of Magna Charta, the first article of which 
guaranteed the rights of the English Church, whilst 
the whole confirmed the liberties of the nation. 
After a time the Pope peremptorily annulled the 
great charter, and released the King from his oath 
to the statute. He excommunicated the Primate, 
the Bishops who held to him, and the Barons, and 
Stephen Langton refused to publish the excom- 
munication, and hastened to Borne to lay his own 
cause before Innocent. Simon Langton, the Arch- 
bishop's brother, had been appointed by the Canons 
of York to the vacant See of that city. The Pope 
prohibited his election, but no one heeded the pro- 
hibition. The Primate journeyed to Borne, strong 
in the blameless dignity of his character, and pre- 
sented himself before the Council. The emissaries 
of John were there likewise. The sentence of sus- 

p 
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pension against Stephen was solemnly ratified, but 
subsequently relaxed on condition that he shonld not 
return to England. The Pope also annulled the 
election of Simon Langton to the Archbishopric of 
York, and Grey, Bishop of Worcester, was appointed 
in his place, and the Canons were obliged to receive 
him. 

Innocent UL died the 16th of July, 1216, and his 
death was followed in a few months by that of John, 
the meanest and most despicable sovereign who ever 
sat on the throne of England. 

Here we must remark upon two great orders 
which arose in the Church at this time, the Men- 
dicant Friars, established by those holy men, S. 
Dominic and S. Francis Assisi. Their lives and work 
must be read elsewhere, but here we must tell the 
cause they had at heart — in one word it was the 
salvation of mankind. Monastic influence, good and 
great though it was, was hardly felt beyond the walls 
of the monastery : S. Dominic, and S. Francis laboured 
to teach the world. Within the walls of their 
religious houses their rules were strictly severe, 
they were bound by the triple vow of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience ; but they were not to live 
in seclusion, they were to go amongst their fellow 
men, living upon alms: the coarsest dress, the 
hardest fare, the narrowest cell were to keep them 
to the level of the humblest. 

Their success was unexampled : hosts of zealous, 
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active, devoted men enlisted under the standard of 
the Cross, and gave up their lives for the good of 
others. We shall hear more of these orders as we 
advance farther in the history of these troubled 
times, and see how in our own land their influence 
was widely spread. 

Let us return for a short time to Stephen Langton, 
whom we left a prisoner at Eome. Again we hear 
of him in England, in the reign of Henry III., 
erecting a shrine worthy to contain the mortal 
remains of S. Thomas of Canterbury, and translating 
them thither July 7th, 1220, fifty years after the 
death of the martyred prelate. Once more the Pri- 
mate resented papal interference, and caused the 
Pope to recall Otho, his legate, from England, and 
then, before all the weakness and folly of the young 
King became apparent, the good Archbishop was 
called to his last account, a.d. 1227. 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

The state of the English Church in the reign of Henry III., 
Edward I., and Edward II.— The decline of the power of the 
Papacy. 

Already we have dwelt for a much longer space 
than we ought to have done upon the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, and upon the miseries of England under 
her Norman conquerors : to continue the details of 
the history of the Church in the reign of each 
sovereign would greatly exceed our limits; very 
briefly, then, we must proceed to the events of the 
next two centuries. John was succeeded by his 
young son Henry III., whom he left under the 
guardianship of the Pope Honorius III. In a few 
words we will borrow from the able pen of a modern 
writer the ecclesiastical events of the long reign of 
this monarch. " England was held by successive 
Popes as a province of the papal territory. The 
legate held, or affected to hold, an undefined supre- 
macy ; during the Barons' Wars the Pope, with a 
kind of feudal as well as ecclesiastical authority, 
condemned the rebels, not only against their lord, but 
against the vassal of the Holy See. England was the 
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great tritutary province on which papal avarice 
levied the most enormous sums, and drained the 
wealth of the country by direct or indirect taxation. 
The reign of Edward I. was taken up by the con- 
quest of Wales and Scotland: we hear of appeals 
to the Pope, of papal aggression and consequent 
rebellion," but the history of this time, and of that 
of the two succeeding reigns, Edward II. and part 
of the reign of Edward III., do not in any way 
materially affect the story of the English Church. 
The Crusades were still fought valiantly, but the 
record of the chivalrous deeds performed in Pales- 
tine by our own Prince Edward (the Black Prince) 
and other valiant warriors does not belong to these 
pages ; let us rather for an instant turn to the 
ruling power which for so many years governed the 
English Church, i.e. to Borne, and see how events 
were working towards that great epoch in eccle- 
siastical history which is called the Beformation. 
: The sensible decline of the power of the Papacy 
is to be dated from the pontificate of Boniface VIII., 
who was contemporary with Edward I., and who 
died of a broken heart after fighting the greatest 
contest which the world ever saw in the cause of 
papal supremacy. And here let us quote the words 
of one who has fought the battle boldly for our 
English Church in this our own day upon this 
question. 

" If the papal supremacy, as containing within it 
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the idea of a supreme dominion over the kingdoms 
of the earth, had been Goo's will, it Tyould not thus 
have perished. The Church does not perish. The 
Bishop of Borne as the first Bishop of the Church 
does not perish. The keys given to S. Peter, and 
from him to the Eoman Bishops, together with the 
other Bishops of the whole world (each appointed 
for the government of the souls of men), cannot 
perish ; but that kind of supremacy which was solely 
of the earth earthy, foul and stained by many 
crimes and sins, and violating the whole system of 
God's government of His creatures, has perished. 
The claim has played its part and served its turn 
in the councils of God, for His own inscrutable 
purposes, but not being of Him it is now no more. 
Even setting aside the voice of Holy Scripture and 
the whole character and teaching of our Blessed 
Lord, His own most holy life and immaculate 
example, still the mere historical fact of the claim 
of papal supremacy is the proof of the fallibility of 
the Eoman system, while the fact of its departure 
and final cessation in the history of nations is the 
proof of its falsehood." 
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CHAPTEE XXVH. 

The Church in Ireland — The Church in Scotland. 

Before we proceed to narrate the events which in 
the latter part of the reign of Edward III. gave 
the first impetus to the English Beformation we 
must briefly glance at the state of the Church in 
Ireland and Scotland up to this period, i.e. the close 
of the fourteenth century. 

The ecclesiastical story of Ireland hardly differs 
from that in England; she continued an independent 
Church from the time of S. Patrick in the fifth 
century until the middle of the twelfth century; 
Saints are numbered in her kalendar, Martyrs in 
her martyrology. She had her duly appointed 
Bishops and Priests, and was in strict communion 
with the Catholic Church. 

In the year 1152 a papal legate was for the first 
time sent to Ireland, and her Archbishops received 
the pallium from Borne. 

Then ensued the conquest of the kingdom by 
Henry II., and the Church of Ireland became one, 
with the Church of England. She shared the fate 
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of the Churches of other nations, and bowed down 
before papal authority. 

The Scottish Church, which in Anglo-Saxon days 
had given her Bishops to England, and had helped 
to evangelize not only the kingdoms of the Hept- 
archy, but also in later times the fierce Northmen 
who landed on her shores, maintained her inde- 
pendence until the year 1126, when in the reign of 
S. David, the great reformer of the Scottish Church, 
the Pope Honoring III. ordered his Cardinal Legate 
to hold a great Council at Boxburgh, and shortly 
afterwards another Synod was held under papal 
authority at Carlisle, and there certain differences 
which had existed between Thurstan, Archbishop 
of York, and the northern prelates were amicably 
settled. From this time we hear of papal legates 
at the Councils of the Church in Scotland, and of 
her Bishops taking the part of one or other of the 
rival Popes. Then in the year 1406 we hear for the 
first time of the introduction into Scotland of 
religious opinions different from those taught by 
the Catholic Church, and at this point we must 
return to England, and trace there step by step the 
dawnings of that great religious movement which 
under the pretence and semblance of good brought 
so much evil upon the Chuirch of our own land. 

We do not for an instant mean to deny that re- 
form was not sorely needed ; that abuses had crept 
into that Body whose Founder was so pure and holy ; 
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that ambition and the evil passions of men had 
brought scorn upon that Vineyard which Jesus had 
planted, and upon which He had sent His Holy 
Spirit to pour the ever-freshening dew of His 
Blessing and His Love. 

Yes, the simplicity of Apostolic times had sensibly 
declined ; the rulers of the Church, not satisfied with 
ruling the most wonderful kingdom that ever was 
formed, sought to rule the nations of the earth, and 
the sin by which the Angels fell, threatened the 
safety of the Church. There were those who saw 
the evil, and honestly tried to remedy it ; but they 
set about it in an unauthorised way ; they threw off 
the authority of their Mother, they were disobedient 
to their ordination vows, and so they failed in the 
work they undertook, just as men failed before them, 
just as they have failed ever since, just as they fail 
now, by seeking their own way, by trying to please 
this or that person, instead of obeying the law which 
has lasted through storm and tempest for more than 
eighteen hundred years, even the law which Jesus 
committed to His Apostles, the power and authority 
which He vouchsafed to them and to their successors, 
and which He gave His own most gracious promise 
should be with them unto the end of the world. 
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PAET FOUKTH. 

TO THE KEFOBMATION. 



CHAPTEE XXVni. 

Edward m.— Pope Clement VI.— The State of Rome in the 
Fourteenth Century — The Archbishops of Canterbury in the 
reign of Edward III. — Wycliffe — Richard II. — The Lollards — 
The murder of Sudbury Archbishop of Canterbury — The 
death of Wycliffe. 

The reign of Edward III. was occupied for the most 
part with wars with France, in which he and his 
brave son, Edward the Black Prince, gained great 
honour and renown. Of the affairs of the Church 
at this time we hear but little; Stratford, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who was also a great states- 
man, and Lord Chancellor of England, was arraigned 
for high treason because he objected to the extrava- 
gance of the King. After a time he was restored to 
favour, and seems to have tried hard to follow in the 
footsteps of the holy S. Thomas of Canterbury, and 
to have resigned the din and tumult of state affairs, 
and devoted himself to his holy office. After his 
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death Thomas Bradwardine, the King's confessor, 
was consecrated to the vacant See by Clement VI. 
at Avignon. The year 1348 was a sad one for 
England : a terrible plague raged in the land, sparing 
neither age nor estate, and depopulating towns, 
villages, and monasteries, carrying away thousands 
in its fell swoop. 

Edward wrote a letter to the Pope, Clement VI., 
begging him to withdraw from England the exorbi- 
tant taxes which were levied upon her by the Papal 
See ; but he did not obtain the redress he sought — in 
fact Borne was hardly able to legislate or look into 
the affairs of other countries then, or to dispense with 
the money she derived from the nations whose sove- 
reigns had sworn fealty to her. The period from 
the year 1378 to 1414 is the darkest, dreariest spot 
in all the history of the Papacy. There were some- 
times two visible heads, sometimes three, of that 
Church which our Blessed Lord had declared should 
be one, and this state of things lasted until in the 
year 1414 the Council of Constance acknowledged 
Martin V. as Pope. But peace was not to come to 
the Church yet ; England, and France, and Germany 
had each in their turn acknowledged one or the 
other of the rival Popes ; there had been unhappy 
divisions in the Church in our own land, and we 
must hasten to see how they arose, and how the evil 
spread. 

Islip and Simon Langham succeeded Bradwardine 
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as Archbishops of Canterbury, and both struggled 
bravely to uphold the liberties of the English 
Church ; and we also hear of the pious William of 
Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, who gave of his 
great wealth liberally for the pious work of building 
and restoring churches ; and here we may remark 
that in this reign church architecture attained its 
greatest glory. The style which now prevailed is 
generally known as the Decorated. S. Stephen's 
Chapel, long profanely employed as the House of 
Commons, was built by Edward III., and in his time 
the Lady Chapel of Ely and a great part of S. 
Alban's Abbey were erected. 

About three years before the accession of Edward 
m. there was born of humble parentage in the 
village of Bichmond, in Yorkshire, a man who was 
destined to have a wonderful influence upon the 
future of the English Church. This man was John 
Wycliffe. In time he found his way to Oxford, first 
to Queen's College, then just founded by Philippa 
of Hainault, Queen of Edward HE., then to Merton, 
the older, wealthier, and more famous of the Oxford 
foundations. Step by step he rose into fame, 
honour, and popularity. Great obscurity hangs over 
his earlier writings ; but it was his unsparing attack 
upon those mendicant orders which we have already 
noticed as springing up in the Church in the days 
of Edward I. that Wycliffe first brought himself 
into public notice. For those orders, which had such 
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small beginnings, whose founders had led lives of 
such wonderful self-denial, had by degrees grown 
the strongest party in the Church, and at Oxford, 
as in all the foreign universities, their great theolo- 
gical learning had raised them to high offices in the 
Church, whilst parents were afraid of sending their 
sons to the great schools of the land lest they should 
be entrapped into joining the societies of either 
S. Dominic or S. Francis. There may have crept 
some evil into the system which had begun with 
designs so holy and so pure, but there was assuredly 
much that was good and noble in it still : this the 
new reformer heeded not ; he denounced the whole 
thing as hypocrisy, and those who were jealous of 
the mendicant orders welcomed him as a champion. 

Then, encouraged by success, he began publicly to 
question the authority of the Pope, and he held that 
neither prelates, nor doctors, nor priests, nor deacons 
should hold secular offices. John of Gaunt was 
always his warm patron and ally, and he it was who 
struck the blow which deprived William of Wykeham 
of the chancellorship, and caused the Bishop of 
Exeter to resign the treasurer's seal. There were 
great questions at issue betwen the Pope, Gregory 
XI., and the King of England, and Wycliffe was 
nominated by the Crown to treat with the papal 
legate at Bruges, in company with John, Bishop of 
Bangor, and two Benedictine monks. 

The questions which had troubled the peace of 
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England for so long were patched up, rather than 
settled ; concessions were made on both sides, and 
Wycliffe, on his return from his mission, was pre- 
sented to the Bectory of Lutterworth, which he held 
until his death. 

Time passed on, Wycliffe's opinions gained ground, 
and the Pope saw his danger ; he ordered Sudbury, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to summon the Eeformer 
to answer for his strange new doctrines before a 
Synod in S. Paul's Cathedral, and there the Rector 
of Lutterworth appeared to hear the grave charges 
brought against him. John of Gaunt and Lord 
Percy were with him, and vast crowds had as- 
sembled to witness the stirring scene. Many were 
the heresies of which Wycliffe was accused, the chief 
of all wa? that which denied the doctrine taught 
by Jesus Christ Himself, and held by all ages of 
the Primitive and Mediaeval Church, i.e. the Real 
Presence in the Holy Eucharist. 

Little good, however, came of this Synod, only 
Wycliffe was commanded from henceforth to forbear 
writing or preaching his doctrines. 

Edward IIL died a.d. 1377, and was succeeded by 
Richard II., the son of the brave Black Prince, 
whose death one year before had caused a deep 
gloom to overspread the land. We must remark 
here that the Black Prince was the last English 
Prince who fought in the Crusades. 

And now in the reign of Richard that storm 
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broke over the land which had been lowering in 
the horizon during the latter years of the reign of 
Edward. The followers of Wycliffe were called 
Lollards, they greatly exaggerated the opinions of 
their leader, and asserted that Bishops had no right 
to exist in the Church ; they condemned all monastic 
institutions as sinful, they spread disorder and mis- 
rule everywhere, and their heretical opinions were 
unfortunately embraced by vast numbers all over 
the kingdom, especially by the lower orders. Just 
at this crisis, when the young and weak King 
Richard II. sat upon a throne the coffers of which 
were impoverished by the wars of his predecessors, 
Archbishop Sudbury granted a tax called a poll-tax, 
and this was the signal for rebellion to break out 
over the length and breadth of the land. 
. The insurgents, principally from the eastern 
counties, under the command of one Wat Tyler, 
marched towards London, where the King met 
them at Smithfield at the head of a small body of 
armed men, and acting with unwonted courage, he 
ordered Wat Tyler to come to the front and speak 
to him. Tyler spoke insolently, and was struck 
down and killed by William Walworth, the Lord 
Mayor ; and when the rabble, about to avenge 
their leader's death, rushed upon the King, he 
turned to them and said quietly, " What, my people, 
will you kill your King ? I will be your leader my- 
self, follow me, and you shall have what you desire." 
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The people obeyed, and Bichard gave them a charter, 
which however he afterwards revoked. 

But before this, the rebels, thirsting for blood, had 
wreaked their vengeance upon the Archbishop. They 
sought him in the Tower, whither he had retired, 
protected only by a few armed men. We read that 
he knelt in prayer before the altar of the chapel, and 
then the fierce mob seized him, and with fearful oaths 
and execrations put him to death. With clasped 
hands he knelt and entreated them to desist, but eight 
blows from a blunt axe fell upon his neck, and then 
the work of butchery was complete. And the men 
who wrought this fearful deed, who committed this 
act of sacrilege, were, it must be remembered, the 
Lollards, the pretended reformers of abuses — in truth 
the lawless propagators of the most fearful heresies. 
A Lollard Priest named John Ball had been one of 
the ringleaders of the rebellion. In common justice 
however to Wycliffe himself it does not seem that 
he had any direct hand in these seditions, although 
his doctrines no doubt gave occasion to them. 

Fiercely and yet more fiercely the views of the 
Lollards continued to spread. They disowned all 
authority in the Church, they placed their own 
wrong constructions upon the sacred words of the 
Bible, they did away with all reverence for the 
Sacraments, ordinances, and traditions of the Catholic 
and Apostolic Church, and at last it became apparent 
to all the faithful that the flame of heresy must be 
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quenched, unless the Church was to be entirely 
uprooted in England, which dire calamity God in 
His infinite mercy avert. 

After the death of Sudbury, Oourtenay, Bishop of 
London, had been promoted to the Primacy, and 
through his influence in the year 1382 an Act of 
Parliament was paased by which any person con- 
victed of heresy might be brought to judgment like 
any State offender. 

The University of Oxford, with but few exceptions, 
had favoured the views of Wycliffe ; now a sentence 
of heresy was passed upon all those who adhered 
to his false teaching, and the spread of Lollardism 
for a time was checked. 

At this time the Pope of Borne preached a 
crusade against the Pope of Avignon. The same 
indulgences were to be granted to these Crusaders 
as to those engaged in the Holy Wars in Palestine. 
Spencer, Bishop of Norwich, was at the head of the 
English host. 

At first the expedition was successful : the Cru- 
saders took Gravelines and Dunkirk, and thousands 
hastened to swell their ranks. They practised 
fearful cruelties; men, women, and children were 
hewn to pieces in one vast massacre. The end of the 
campaign was most inglorious ; the army of Spencer 
was defeated before Ypres, and withdrew to Grave- 
lines, and the warrior-Bishop was glad to buy a safe 
retreat by the surrender of the town. 

Q 
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On the Festival of the Holy Innocents, two years 
after the public condemnation of his opinions at 
Oxford, Wycliffe was struck with paralysis, and 
died on the last day of the year in his parish of 
Lutterworth. 

We may not here enter further into his doctrines 
and opinions, they belong to a wider sphere than 
this little history, but we have seen enough to 
understand how all false doctrine, heresy, and schism 
bring misery upon the Church and nation, and 
perhaps after hearing of such things we shall all 
join more heartily in that petition of our Litany 
which prays that from, all such evils the good Lord 
may deliver us. Wycliffe translated the Latin 
Scriptures into English, and for this perhaps we 
owe him some debt of gratitude ; but we cannot but 
regret that those very Scriptures were perverted 
and misused by his followers to serve their own 
wicked ends. John of Gaunt had deserted the cause 
of the Reformers long before the death of Wycliffe, 
but Eichard II.'s wife, the good Queen Anne, as 
she is called, the daughter of the King of Bohemia, 
was greatly embued with the doctrines of the 
Lollards, and we shall see as we proceed further with 
our history how through her the false doctrines of 
the (so-called) Reformers spread into Bohemia, 
laying the foundation of that Beformation under 
Luther which, after a time, found its way into 
England. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

The end of the reign of Richard II. — The usurpation of Henry 
IV. — A law passed condemning heretics to be burned — 
Henry V. — Lord Cobham — The Council of Constance — John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague. 

The end of the reign of Bichard II. is distinguished 
by continual acts of weakness, folly, and cruelty. 
John of Gaunt was dead, his son, Henry of Lancaster, 
was banished from the kingdom. Henry returned 
to demand his father's rights, and Arundel, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, smarting under the murder of 
his brother by Bichard's order under circumstances 
of peculiar treachery, encouraged him to seize the 
kingdom. 

Everywhere he was greeted as the deliverer of 
the people, and on the 13th of October, 1399, he 
was crowned King of England, whilst Bichard was 
compelled to abdicate, and to end his days a prisoner 
in Pontefract Castle. Arundel, the Primate, was 
at the head of the movement in favour of Henry of 
Lancaster, but there were still some in the kingdom 
who were faithful to the fortunes of the unfortunate 
Bichard, and foremost in the ranks of these stands 
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Merks, Bishop of Carlisle. Henry was sorely at a 
loss how to treat this rebel Bishop, who was much 
beloved by his people, but the Pope stepped in and 
helped him out of his dilemma, by proposing that 
the Bishop should be translated to the See of Samos, 
in Greece ; but as an old historian quaintly observes, 
" Before his translation was completed he was trans- 
lated to another world." 

During the reign of Henry IV. was passed a 
decree which caused much of the misery that after- 
wards ensued. In spite of all that had been done 
to check the spread of Lollardism, the doctrines of 
the followers of Wycliffe had gained such rapid 
ground that it seemed as though some desperate 
measure must be taken to stem the tide of the fast- 
growing evil, and so at Arundel's instigation the 
King passed a law which allowed heretics to be 
burned. 

In due time the decree was put into force, and 
we read accounts of the cruelties practised in those 
days which make our blood run cold with horror at 
the appalling details; but we must pause for an 
instant and consider how it was that these atrocities 
were allowed in a country calling itself a Christian 
country? We do not seek to justify much that 
happened, but for many years we have been taught 
to believe that a most cruel and vindictive persecu- 
tion of the Lollards was carried on, and that these 
men suffered for conscience sake. Now this is 
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hardly the fair version of the history of those days. 
The Lollards certainly were put to death in the 
reign of Henry IV., but in hardly one single instance 
do we find that they suffered for their religious 
opinions, but rather that these undisciplined views 
of theirs which paid honour to none, either in the 
Church or out of it, caused them to rebel against 
all authority, and to enter into treasonable con- 
spiracies against the King and the rulers of the 
land, and consequently the Lollards were for the 
most part condemned as traitors rather than as 
heretics. 

In the year 1404 the celebrated statesman and 
patron of architecture, William of Wykeham, died. 
Among other good works he built the nave of 
Winchester Cathedral, and endowed colleges at 
Winchester and Oxford. There is very much to 
interest the reader of secular history in the reigns 
of Henry IV. and his brave and noble son Henry V., 
but there is little to be said as regards the Church : 
the schism of the Popes still continued, the errors 
of the Lollards still spread, in spite of opposition 
and punishment. 

Henry IV. died 1413, and that same year we first 
hear of Sir John Oldcastle, afterwards Lord Cobham, a 
fanatic amongst the followers of Wycliffe who spread 
tumult and dissension wherever he went. He was 
the leader of a formidable insurrection, and was 
summoned to answer for his opinions. In vain the 
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young King sought to win him to reason, Cobham 
was obstinate, and was condemned to the Tower ; 
from thence he escaped, only to conspire against 
the life of the sovereign who had ever been most 
gentle and humane to him. Once more he was 
seized : the King at this time was in France, the 
Duke of Bedford was Begent, and Cobham was 
brought before him and arraigned of high treason. 
Bemark here that no charge of heresy was brought 
against him, he was simply accused of abetting the 
King's enemies and attempting his sovereign's over- 
throw. He did not deny the charge, he simply 
wandered off into some defence of the opinions of 
the Lollards, and he was condemned to be hanged 
as a traitor and burned as a heretic. So much for 
the fate of one whom many have been taught to 
look upon as a martyr, but who was in reality guilty 
of treason to his Church and his King. 

Henry V., the chivalrous, noble, victorious King, 
died a.d. 1422, at the early age of thirty-four. He 
was calm and resigned on the approach of the 
stern enemy. " In all my sieges and battles," he said, 
" death hath never appeared formidable to me. So 
now without horror I regard its slow approach. 
It is my Creator's will that I should yield up my 
breath : His Holy will be done." 

It was in his reign that that general Council of 
the Church, to which we have already alluded, was 
called at Constance, when the Bishops of France, 
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Spain, Germany, Italy, and England met to decide 
the great question which had so long disturbed the 
peace of the Church, when the three Popes were 
made to resign, and Martin Y. was elected to the 
vacant chair of S. Peter. 

Archbishop Ghicheley, the successor of Arundel at 
Canterbury, communicated the glad intelligence to 
the English people, and there were public Thanks- 
giyings, and solemn Encharists and Processions held 
in commemoration of the newly-restored peace of 
the Church. 

But there was another matter to be settled at 
the Council of Constance, which although it does 
not immediately concern the English Church, must 
be briefly noticed here — there was brought before 
the assembled prelates the fact that heresy was 
spreading far and wide. Anne of Bohemia and her 
courtiers had introduced the books and doctrines 
of Wycliffe into Bohemia, and two monks of that 
country, John Huss and Jerome of Prague, had 
embraced the new opinions, and were called upon 
to answer for them before the Council of Constance. 

They were condemned to death, and died for the 
doctrines in which they believed, and however 
mistaken we may judge them to have been, we must 
admire the patience and resignation with which 
they received their sentence, and laid down their 
lives for what seemed to them true and right. 
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CHAPTEB XXX. 

Henry VI. — The spread of Heresy— Martyrdom of the Archbishop 
of Salisbury — The Popedom — The reigns of Edward IV., 
Edward V., Kichard in., Henry VH.— The Reform of the 
Monasteries — The Church of Scotland rendered independent 
of the Archbishop of York. 

And now we come to the reign of good King Henry 
VL, who was bo distinguished for his piety and 
holiness, that in some of our old English chronicles 
we find it recorded that measures were taken for hie 
canonization "by Henry V1L, who appealed to the 
Pope to grant the necessary letters, hut for some 
reason the idea was not carried out at the time, and 
afterwards was entirely p«t a stop to by the turn 
which all things connected with the Church took in 
the reign of Henry V1H. 

The reign, of Henry was a dark and troubled one, 
beginning when he was but an infant of eight 
months old, and wearing its weary length along, 
disturbed by jealousies and treason at home, and 
war abroad, until the fierce contest between the 
houses of York and Lancaster terminated in the 
imprisonment of Henry, and the Wars of the Roses 
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placed Edward IV. of York upon the throne of 
England. 

There was one statesman whom we hear of in the 
reign of Henry VL, Cardinal Beaufort, Brahop of 
Winchester, Pope Martin V.'s legate in England, 
whose name stands among those prelates who were 
unfaithful to the duties of their holy calling, and 
who meddled ja the affairs of the State, forgetting 
His example Whose life of more than three and 
thirty years was spent in doing good to others. The 
character of Beaufort has been Bummed up in few 
words; "His insatiable covetousness and hope of 
being great, made him forget his God, his prince, 
mi himself." 

In this reign too we hear of the heretical doc- 
trines preached by Pecock, Bishop of S„ David's, and 
of the holy death of William Ayscough, Bishop of 
Salisbury, the King's confessor, w ho, whilst he was 
celebrating mass in his own Cathedral, was dragged 
from before th? holy altar by some Yorkist rebels, 
led by one Jack Cade, and with clasped hands and 
bowed head he knelt and asked God's mercy ; but 
the blows of the murderers fell fast and thick upon 
the venerable prelate's body, and he died the death 
of the righteous. 

On the Continent, meanwhile, heresy was spread- 
pig far and wide; the Pope's power seemed to be 
diminishi&g, whilst thousands flocked round the 
standard of those who sought to avenge the death 
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of John Hubs and Jerome of Prague. Council after 
council was held, with no apparent good result ; 
Pope after Pope sought for some means of reform- 
ing the abuses which had crept into the Church. 
Eugenius IV., the successor of Martin V., was de- 
posed at the Council of Basle ; Felix V. was elected 
to fill his place. Once more there were two Popes, 
and the schism was only healed by the death of 
Eugenius ; then Felix returned into his old monas- 
tery, and Nicholas Y. sat in the papal chair. There 
followed then a succession of Popes, who brought 
scandal upon the holy city where SS. Peter and Paul 
had taught the first Christians, and loud as had 
been the cry for reform before, it rose again now 
with louder, fiercer voice, and all thinking men in 
England saw that some great change was at hand, 
although none dared predict how and by what 
means the blow would be dealt ; and so the reigns 
of Edward IV., Edward V., Bichard III., and Henry 
VII. passed away, whilst no events worthy of record 
took place in the English Church. Men looked and 
wondered at what turn matters would take abroad, 
whilst at home things appeared more peaceful than 
they had done since the days when Wycliffe had first 
set forward his strange opinions in opposition to the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church. 

There was one very good man who ruled the 
English Church in the time of Henry VII., and this 
was Morton, Bishop of Ely ; he had been the friend 
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and adviser of the saintly Henry VI. ; Richard IH. 
had sent him into banishment, and Henry VII. 
brought him forward and loaded him with favours, 
and consented in most cases to listen to his wise 
advice. 

It was this Archbishop Morton who procured 
from the Pope the canonization of the holy Arch- 
bishop Anselm, of whom we heard so much in the 
time of William Bufus and Henry I., and Innocent 
Vin. having been appealed to to correct the abuses 
which had crept into the monasteries in England, 
appointed Morton to visit these religious houses, 
and report upon what he found there. There was 
much that needed reform in the Cloister, as well as 
in the Church. The age had become an effeminate 
and luxurious one, and the godly discipline of the 
Saints of old had sadly and lamentably fallen away ; 
but to enter upon these matters is no part of our 
duty. There was still much that was good and holy 
in the monastic life, and when the end came, and 
at one fell swoop the houses of God were destroyed, 
and an act of sacrilege committed unprecedented in 
any age or nation, men learned to know the debt 
of gratitude they owed to the convents and monas- 
teries of the land. 

One important event relating to the Church of 
Scotland happened in the reign of Edward IV., and 
as it paved the way for future events, it may as well 
be chronicled here. 
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The Bishop of Dunkeld journeyed to Borne and 
procured from Pope Sixtus IV. a bull of exemption 
for the Church of which he was the representative. 

The Bishops of Scotland had formerly been under 
the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of York, and now, 
by this papal bull, the See of S. Andrew's was 
elected into an Archbishopric, with twelve suf- 
ragans. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Henry VIII. — The King of England and Pope Jnlius II. — 
Cardinal Wolsey — His rise — Henry's scruples regarding his 
marriage — The fell of Wolsey — Disputes between the King and 
the Clergy — Henry appeals to Rome for a divorce — Suspense 
— Fall, and death of Wolsey — Cranmer Archbishop of Can- 
terbury — The King throws off his allegiance to Rome. 

No King ever ascended the throne of England with 
brighter prospects than Henry*VHI. His father by 
his marriage with Elizabeth of York, the daughter 
of Edward IV., had united the rival houses of York 
and Lancaster, and Henry was now undisputed heir 
to the throne. 

The young King was a man of no mean abilities ; 
he had been educated by his father to fill the See 
of Canterbury, but the death of his elder brother 
Arthur placed him upon the throne. 

Prince Arthur had been betrothed to Catherine 
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of Arragon, and on his death Henry VII. cansed 
Prince Henry to engage himself to his brother's 
affianced bride. Had there been a marriage this 
would of course have been an illegal act, coming 
within the forbidden degrees of relationship, but 
the Pope, Julius II., granted a bull in which he gave 
the alliance his sanction, and two months after his 
accession Henry VIH. was solemnly married to the 
Spanish princess. 

The next year, on [Refreshment Sunday, the Pope 
sent Henry a golden rose dipped in chrism, and 
perfumed with musk, in accordance with an old 
custom by which the successor of S. Peter always 
on the fourth Sunday in Lent bestowed this golden 
rose upon that sovereign of Europe whom he held 
in highest esteem. Shortly after this Julius was 
taken prisoner by the troops of Louis of France, and 
Henry of England entered into an alliance with 
Ferdinand of Spain to release him. At the advice 
of the Pope Henry faid claim to the French pro- 
vinces of Anjou, Guienne, &c, which had formerly 
belonged to the English crown. Louis would not 
give up his possessions, and a war broke out, the 
arrangements for the expedition being entrusted to 
Cardinal Wolsey, who was day by day advancing 
higher in the King's favour. 

We must before we proceed glance at Wolsey's 
antecedents, for he plays a very important part in 
this period of our history. 
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Thomas Wolsey was born of humble parents at 
Ipswich in the year 1471. He was gifted with no 
ordinary talents, and possessed of indomitable 
ambition. He attracted the notice of Henry V1L, 
who sent him on a difficult mission to the German 
Court, and on his return rewarded him with the 
Deanery of Lincoln, and made him his almoner. 

When Henry VHI. ascended the throne Wolsey 
sought the best means of gaining an influence over 
him ; it was not a difficult task. Whatever may 
have been Wolsey's faults, he was possessed of a 
strange fascination of manner, and it seems that he 
was capable of feeling strong affection, and he really 
loved his young master for his own sake. 

Henry, young, gay, and thoughtless, chafed under 
the restraint which the management of the court 
and kingdom involved upon him ; Wolsey released 
him from the burden, and skilfully and adroitly 
managed matters for him. In one short year the 
King bestowed upon his favourite two Bishoprics, 
then the Archbishopric of York, and the Pope 
bestowed upon him the cardinal's hat, and appointed 
him his legate in England. At this time an old 
dispute was revived, the same which long years 
ago had caused the meeting of the Council of 
Clarendon, and brought upon S. Thomas of Canter- 
bury long years of suffering. 

It was mooted that a law should be passed by 
which Priests and Minor Canons guilty of any great 
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offence might be judged by civil law just like any 
other man. 

A parliament was held in the year 1515, and a 
fierce struggle ensued. A Priest had been accused 
of the foul crime of murder, and the populace called 
loudly for vengeance. Standish, one of the Mendicant 
Friars in London, was on the side of the people. 
The King summoned a large number of Bishops 
and Nobles to meet him at Baynard's Castle. Wolsey 
spoke warmly in defence of the rights of the clergy. 
Henry set the Prelates at defiance, and pronounced 
in favour of the Priests being judged by secular 
courts. The King had triumphed, and a formidable 
blow had been struck at the power of the clergy. 
And now we must note the gradual increase of 
Wolsey's power and influence. There was no office 
in Church or State with which he did not seek to 
interfere, so much so that Warham, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a meek and holy prelate, so resented 
the Cardinal's meddling that he resigned the 
chancellorship, which was at once bestowed upon 
the Archbishop of York. 

Twice the haughty Wolsey aspired to the papacy : 
in fact the Emperor of Germany (Charles V.) 
had promised to use his influence, which was un- 
bounded, to place the Cardinal on the chair of S. 
Peter, but two Popes died, two opportunities offered 
themselves, and the Emperor's promise remained 
unfulfilled. 
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In the meanwhile the Cardinal at home was 
astonishing all men by the magnificence of his 
retinue and by the state and pomp in which he lived. 
Amongst other things, his duty as Papal Nuncio was 
to visit the monasteries f%nd reform abuses, but he 
travelled with such grandeur that the King inter- 
fered, and wrote a threatening letter to his favourite. 
The storm blew over, but only for awhile. It was 
in the year 1527 that Henry VIII. began to have 
scruples in regard to the marriage with his deceased 
brother's widow, although you must understand 
that she had never been his wife, except in name. 
But unfortunately these scruples did not arise from 
any right motives, but were simply made a pretext 
by the wily monarch for getting rid of his Queen, 
because he wished to marry Anne Boleyn, one of the 
ladies of the Court. 

Now although Henry Vn. had at one time desired 
the alliance, some scruples had come to him on his 
deathbed regarding its legality, and he had begged 
his son to forego it ; this however, as we have seen, 
Henry would not agree to. 

When Wolsey first heard of the King's wicked 
desires he threw himself on his knees, and begged 
him to turn from his evil purpose but it was of no 
avail, and the Cardinal's ambition triumphed over 
his sense of right. He served his King more faithfully 
than he served his God, and now all his energies 
were devoted to try and induce the Pope to sanction 

R 
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the divorce. Julius II., who had granted the dis- 
pensation for the marriage, was dead, Clement YJLL. 
was a prisoner in the Castle of S. Angelo. His posi- 
tion was a difficult one : he dared not offend Henry, 
who, in consequence of a theological treatise he had 
written against the doctrines of the Keformers, had 
received from Eome the title of Defender of the 
Faith ; and yet on the other hand, if he dissolved 
the marriage, he felt he should make an enemy 
of the powerful Emperor of Germany, who was 
Catherine's nephew, and would be sure to espouse 
her cause. 

Cardinal Campeggio and Wolsey were appointed 
by Clement VH. to look into the matter, and the 
former arriving in England, used all his influence to 
prevail upon the Queen to retire into a convent, 
explaining to her the objections against the validity 
of her marriage. Catherine replied wisely and 
modestly, that it was not for herself that she was 
concerned, but for one whose interests were dearer 
to her than her life, her daughter Mary, the pre- 
sumptive heir to the crown, whose right should 
never be prejudiced by her mother's voluntary act. 
The legates then cited the King and Queen to appear 
before them, and there in the council-chamber of 
the Blackfriars the innocent wife threw herself at 
her husband's feet and asked justice at his hands. 
She was a stranger in a foreign land, she urged, she 
had been Prinee Arthur's wife only by contract, only 
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in name ; if he could charge her with breach of faith 
during all those twenty years she had been his wife, 
she was willing to be dismissed with infamy. The 
legates postponed giving judgment, Catherine ap- 
pealed to the Pope, and Henry during that time of 
doubt dismissed Catherine from Court, where Anne 
Boleyn reigned supreme. 

Cardinal Campeggio was recalled, and all Wolsey's 
powers of persuasion were set upon making the Pope 
decide in favour of the King. 

Still no answer came from Romo, and Wolsey's 
fall seemed looming in the distance. All the King's 
wrath fell upon the Cardinal's head. He was ordered 
to make the Queen retire into a convent : he tried to 
induce her to do this, using all the powers of elo- 
quence with which he was so eminently gifted ; but 
the good and noble Catherine, strengthened by 
prayers and Sacraments to bear her hard lot, stood 
patient and firm in her former decision. Wolsey wa» 
dismissed from his high office of chancellor, and was 
ordered to quit his stately palace of York Place, and 
retire to the palace of Esher, in the diocese of 
Winchester. Humbly he obeyed, unmurmuringly 
submitted to his disgrace: once again for a short 
time he was received into the royal favour, an order 
came for him to quit Esher and proceed to York. 
In the meanwhile his enemies were plotting his 
ruin. Whilst preparations were being made in' the 
old northern city for Wolsey's installation in the 
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Minster, which, ceremony had always for some reason 
been delayed, a messenger arrived from the King 
impeaching the Cardinal of high treason. 

It was Wolsey's death-blow; with that strange 
humility which had come to him in the days of his 
adversity, he prepared for the journey to London ; 
but when he reached Leicester the remnant of his 
feeble strength gave way, he arrived at the gates of 
the old Abbey, where many a Saint of old had lived 
and died. " Father Abbot," murmured Wolsey, " 1 
am come to lay my bones among ye." 

The next day he died. His last words were words 
of forgiveness to the King, his last exhortations to 
those about him to serve God rather than the great 
ones of the earth. 

All this time Clemefit VII. delayed giving his 
answer to Henry's appeal ; the King of England 
had laid his cause before the Emperor of Ger- 
many, the King of France, and the foreign uni- 
versities; the former was still obstinate in his 
refusal to sanction the cruel act, the two latter 
pronounced the marriage of Henry and Cathe- 
rine illegal, and Francis, the then King of France, 
promised Henry to use his influence with the 
Pope to get it dissolved. Fisher, Bishop of 
Eochester, and Ridley, the uncle of that Nicolas 
Ridley of whom we shall hear again by-and-by, 
were the supporters of the Queen in this time of 
her trouble. Gardiner and Bonner, whose names 
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are familiar to us all, and whose actions have been 
considerably misjudged and misinterpreted, at this 
time took the part of Henry. 

But in spite of all the efforts made, first by one 
and then by the other, Clement VII. would come to 
no decision, and Henry, maddened by passion, and 
chafing under the long delay, took the law into his 
own hands, and married Anne Boleyn in a room in 
the west turret of Whitehall. Dr. Bowland Lee, 
one of the royal chaplains, performed the ceremony. 

And now there comes before us one of the great 
leaders of the English Beformation, in the person 
of Thomas Cranmer. He was related to the Boleyn 
family, and had fought warmly on the King's side when 
he first brought forward his scruples to his marriage 
with Catherine of Arragon. In the year 1530 we 
find him at Borne trying to influence the Pope in 
favour of the divorce. In 1531 he is in England, 
and is sent on an important embassy to the Emperor 
of Germany. In 1532 the good Archbishop War- 
ham died, to the last persisting in the legality of 
the marriage, and setting his face obstinately against 
a divorce. Cranmer was recalled, presented with 
the Archbishopric, and recognised by the Pope, to 
whom he took a false oath, having all the time made 
up his mind to take the first opportunity of throwing 
off his allegiance to him. 

In a very short time the Primate assembled the 
Bishops and Clergy of the nation : their opinion was 
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asked, their answer given in favour of the wicked 
union of Henry with Anne Boleyn, who in the 
following June, 1533, was publicly crowned Queen, 
and the authority of Borne was defied by the King 
and Bishops of England. 

The Pope threatened excommunication; but it 
was of no avail, Henry had gained the object of his 
desires, and now naught remained but to throw 
off at once and for ever the supremacy of Borne. 

In 1534 the deed was done: at the provincial 
Synods of Canterbury and York the question was 
asked, " Hath the Bishop of Borne any more autho- 
rity in England than any other Bishop ? " and the 
answer was given by the majority of those assembled, 
" No ; " and the bad man who, to suit his own 
purposes, had thrown off his obedience to a power 
to which he once had bowed, was declared supreme 
head of the English Church. 

Now we have read enough in these pages to have 
arrived at the conclusion that it was necessary to 
check the growing power of Borne, and to see that 
the Church in our own land needed purging and 
purifying; still we cannot but regret the way in 
which the needed reform began, and sometimes we 
may feel inclined to murmur at the events of the 
reign of Henry VHL, to feel that they have drawn us 
into a quarrel which might have been prevented, 
that they have widened a breach which it seems can 
never be healed. Such thoughts may sometimes 
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find their way into our hearts, but they must be 
dismissed as wrong and rebellious, unworthy of the 
faith of Christians, for we know that God has in all 
times made use of unworthy instruments to do His 
own most Holy Will ; and although for more than 
three hundred years we have groaned beneath the 
oppression which the union of Church and State 
has brought about, let us do our duty bravely, 
giving honour where honour is due, but giving 
God the first place in all things; and the light 
which has been shining steadily now for more 
than forty years, which cannot and will not be 
quenched by any mandate of the State or of any 
earthly tribunal, will burst into a holy flame, which 
will lead us on in the footprints of those Saints of 
old who died the martyr's death, rather than bow 
before the tribunal of an earthly potentate in things 
spiritual. 
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CHAPTEE XXXH. 

Martin Luther— Pope Leo X. — The Reformation in Germany — 
The beheading of Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, and Sir Thomas 
More — The destruction ot the Monasteries — The martyrdom 
of Abbot Whiting—The death of Henry VIII.— Edward VI. 
— Cranmer — Spread of Protestantism — The death of the 
young King. 

Ws hear a great deal of Martin Luther at this time, 
and we must say a few words about him here. 

Pope Leo X., surnamed the Magnificent, wanting 
to raise money for the beautiful buildings with 
which he was adorning Borne, instructed his Monks 
and Priests to collect as much as they could ; that 
the Pope himself in any way authorised the means 
that some of the Monks took to perform his wishes, 
we cannot state on any reliable authority ; however, 
in the year 1517 Tetzel, the papal agent, appeared 
in Germany, and demanded an exorbitant price 
for the sale of indulgences. Martin Luther, an 
Augustinian friar, opposed the unjust demands, and 
preached boldly against them. He was a man of 
singular eloquence, and he went on from step to 
step, from error to error, carrying with him the 
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multitudes who knew that reform was necessary, 
and who did not see in their ignorance and blindness 
that unauthorised reform might only bring greater 
evils in its train ; of this they were heedless and 
careless, they followed their leader blindly. Luther 
broke his monastic vows, was a traitor to his ordi- 
nation vows, threw off all submission to the Church, 
ignored episcopal authority, and on his death-bed it 
is said that he bitterly repented the false teaching 
which had led so many from the Church of their 
fathers. 

To return to England and the progress of the 
so-called [Reformation there. 

The year 1534 stands out amongst all the years 
of Henry's reign as distinguished by the most cruel 
and relentless act he ever committed. 

Fisher, Bishop of Eochester, and Sir Thomas 
More, Lord Chancellor of England, refused to take 
the oath of allegiance to the King as head of the 
Church-, or to own his marriage with Catherine (who 
was now called Princess Dowager of Wales) illegal. 
In his fury the King swore that they should be 
punished for their disobedience. The mandate went 
forth, and the two brave men, who had ever been 
fast friends, were committed to the Tower. The 
Pope, Paul III. (Clement VII. was just dead) in 
order to reward the venerable Bishop for his con- 
stancy to the Church of Borne, created him what 
was then called Juncture Cardinal. 
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The King's anger and jealousy were m6re than 
ever roused at this, and he at once issued the writ 
for Fisher's execution. At five o'clock in the morn- 
ing the good old man was in a sweet sleep. When 
he was awakened and told it was His Majesty's 
pleasure that he should suffer death that very day, 

"Well," replied the Bishop, "if this is your 
errand, ye bring me no great news, for I have 
looked a long time for this message, and I humbly 
thank His Majesty that it pleases him to rid me of 
all this worldly business." 

Two hours afterwards he arose, and put on his best 
and cleanest attire, saying : " This is our marriage- 
day, and it behoveth us to use more cleanliness for 
the solemnity thereof." Then, carrying in his hand 
a copy of the New Testament, and devoutly making 
the sign of the Gross, the Bishop walked from his 
gloomy cell along the dark corridors, which to him 
were indeed the passages that led unto what soon 
would be such glorious light. 

Arrived at the place of execution, he boldly 
mounted the scaffold, and a bright ray of sunlight 
fell upon his worn and suffering face ; clasping his 
hands, he exclaimed, " Aecedite ad JEwn et HLwrnitia,- 
mini, et fades vestrse Hon confwndentur ;" " Come ubtd 
God and be ye enlightened, and your faces shall 
not be ashamed." 

The executioner knelt down and asked the Bishop's 
forgiveness. " I forgive thee," he answered, " with 
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all my heart ; and I trust ye shall see me overcome 
this storm lustily." Then turning to the people 
who stood below, he said, " Christian people, I am 
come here to die for the faith of Christ's Holy Ca- 
tholic Church; I thank God I have never feared 
death, yet I would desire you all to help and assist 
me with your prayers, that at the very point and 
instant of death's stroke I may in that very moment 
stand stedfast, without failing in any one point of 
the Catholic Faith, free from any fear. I beseech 
God of His Almighty goodness to save the King 
and this realm, that it may please Him to hold 
His holy hand over it, and send the Xing a good 
council." 

Then he knelt down, and chanted the solemn 
words of the Te Deum, and at one blow his head was 
severed from his body ; and surely another English 
Bishop went to wait in that place where the Noble 
Army of Martyrs rest until the Judgment Day. 

Not long afterwards Sir Thomas More died on 
the scaffold the peaceful, holy death of a true 
Christian. 

We have said that the year 1534 was disgraced 
by the most cruel act Henry had yet perpetrated, 
but in 1539 he was guilty of another deed of dark- 
ness, which deprived the English Church for cen- 
turies to come of those holy houses where, from 
earliest ages, the faithful had served God in the life 
of contemplation, or more active works of mercy and 
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of charity; where the sick had been nursed, the 
naked clothed, the hungry fed for Christ's dear sake # 

Already the King had shown something of what 
he was capable by ordering the shrine of S. 
Thomas of Canterbury to be desecrated, and th e 
sacred relics flung to the winds, and erasing the 
name of the Martyr from the Calendar of the 
English Church; now he caused the grossest and 
foulest charges to be brought against the Monks 
and Nuns of the religious houses, and one by one 
the holy places were destroyed, and their inhabitants 
turned adrift upon the world. Those who had been 
fed, and housed, and clothed by the religious were 
left now to die of hunger, and one wail of misery 
went up to the Mercy seat, and we may rest assured 
found its answer there. 

Pages might be written of the sufferings of those 
who had given up their lives to God, and who were 
thus sacrilegiously treated by the King, but space 
forbids us to tell the tale of faith and heroism, only 
one deed of Christian heroism wrought by one of 
those holy Monks shall find a place here. We 
have told many a tale of Glastonbury Abbey, this 
shall be the last ; but ere we tell it let us breathe 
a prayer that it may be given to some future his- 
torian to chronicle something more of that holy 
place, that God may put it into the hearts of men 
to restore the beautiful church in which our fathers 
worshipped. 
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Abbot Whiting was called upon to surrender his 
Monastery of Glastonbury into the King's hands, 
and bravely refused to yield to the unjust demand* 
**e was hurried off to Wells, and one more chnace 
was given him — he was required to take the oath 
of supremacy ; still the aged Saint stood firm. 

There is a hill familiar to many of us standing 
behind the little town of Glastonbury, and called 
Glastonbury Tor. To this hill Abbot Whiting was 
dragged one summer's night, when the last lingering 
rays of the sun were falling upon the sweet Somerset- 
shire valleys, and lighting up with strange fantastic 
shadows the windows of his own loved Abbey. 

Lovingly he gazed upon it; there on his knees 
he took leave of the home which was so dear to him, 
and prayed that God would rescue it from the 
hands of the spoiler. 

Then the murderers did their work, and Bichard 
Whiting went to a home from which he could never 
be cast out, to a land brighter, fairer far, than that 
lovely landscape upon which his last earthly gaze 
had rested. 

Glastonbury Abbey became the prey of the 
plunderers, and now scarce a trace is left of that 
holy pile where our forefathers lived, and prayed, 
and died. 

One by one the monasteries fell beneath sacri- 
legious hands ; one by one in God's own good time, 
we doubt not that they will be restored. 
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There may have been abuses in the religions 
bouses, there are abuses in every large institution ; 
but here we may remark that the charges brought 
against the monks in those days were never wholly 
proved, and have since been, with but one or two 
exceptions, wholly contradicted by pious and learned 
authors. 

At this point we must pause for a moment in our 
history to see that men who afterwards embraced 
different sides were in the reign of Henry VDX 
unanimous upon one point, i.e. the necessity of 
putting a stop to the power and unjust demands 
of Kome, and asserting the freedom of the early 
British Church.. Whatever happened afterwards, 
however much misery and "bloodshed ensued, we 
must always bear in mind this fact, that the denial 
of the Papal Supremacy in England came from 
Catholics as well as from those who afterwards 
sought to undermine the true doctrines of the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, and the tenets that 
these true sons of the English Church held in the 
days of Henry VIH. are the tenets that we hold to 
now ; and much as we desire unity, and greatly as we 
reverence the Bishop of Borne as a Bishop of the 
Church of Christ, we cannot acknowledge the doctrine 
of papal infallibility and papal supremacy. 

The monasteries were, as we have seen, destroyed. 
The ill-gotten wealth was divided between the King 
and the nobles,, and then Henry sought not only to 
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be the head of the Church, but to reform those doc- 
trines which she had held from Apostolic times ; and 
in all these changes which he had made, and wished 
to make still, he was supported by Archbishop 
Cranmer and by Cromwell, Wolsey's secretary, 
whom he had raised to the rank of Vicar-General. 

The later years of Henry's life were what might 
ha ye been expected of one so unscrupulous in 
gaining his own ends, so opposed to all he once had 
known to be right. 

Anne Boleyn was beheaded, after giving birth to 
the Princess, afterwards Queen Elizabeth. Four other 
wives were in turn taken by the fickle monarch, the 
story of whose sorrows and wrongs, as each in her 
turn received her dismissal, is a matter of secular 
history. Cranmer managed to stand well in the 
King's favour to the last, and when Henry lay on 
his deathbed, he sent for the Archbishop to hear 
his dying confession. But it was too late; when 
Cranmer reached the Palace the King was speech- 
less, and could only grasp the Primate's hand in 
answer to his earnest entreaty that he would show 
some sign that he trusted in God's mercy ; and we 
can but hope and pray that the words of confession 
which were not spoken, the priestly absolution 
which could not be given, were heard and supplied 
by the great High Priest who willeth not the death 
of a sinner. 

In the year 1547 Edward VI., the son of Henry VIII. 
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and Jane Seymour, ascended the throne of England 
at the age of ten years old. He had been brought up 
by Cranmer, who was his godfather, in the principles 
of the Eeformed religion, and now the Primate's 
great hope was to do away with Catholicity, and to 
spread the principles of Wycliffe and of Luther. 

Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, the young 
King's uncle, aided in the work of spoliation, and 
committed many wanton acts of sacrilege, pulling 
down the ancient churches, in order to build stately 
palaces for himself. Some years afterwards Somerset 
was accused of high treason and beheaded. 

A terrible revolution in religion now took place ; 
after the spoiling of the monasteries the work of 
Information (or desecration) had progressed little in 
the reign of Henry Vm., in fact in the year 1539 
six articles of faith were passed by Act of Parliament 
which confirmed the doctrines at which the Lollards 
had specially cavilled. 

The first act of Cranmer was to cause these 
articles to be set aside, and the errors of the Lollards 
in their worst form again broke out, and threatened 
the life of the Church. In the meantime the doctrines 
of Calvin and Zwingli, the one a French, the other a 
Swiss Eeformer, had spread into England, and the 
reign of Edward YI. is noted for the strange and un- 
scriptural notions which reigned through the length 
and breadth of the land which had once gloried in 
the title of " the England of Saints," 
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Edward himself was strongly impregnated wi$n 
these heretical doctrines, and there is no telling 
where the evil might have spread, had not death 
ended the young King's reign at the early age of 
sixteen, a.d. 1553. Many are the stories told of 
Edward VL's youthful piety: it is not for us to 
deny them; but this we do know, that his most 
trusted advisers were men who wished to tear piece- 
meal from the English branch of the Catholic 
Church every remnant of her ancient doctrine and 
discipline. 



8 
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CHAPTEE XXXIH. 

The Reformers — Lady Jane Grey — Mary — The death of Cranmer 
— Latimer — Ridley — Hooper — The character of Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchester — The Stigma taken from Queen Mary's 
name — Elizabeth — The consecration of Archbishop Parker — 
The validity of our orders. 

It is a difficult task to overturn the popular views, 
we had rather say the popular prejudices, of more 
than three centuries, and to show that facts at the 
time of the Eeformation in England have been most 
grossly misrepresented, whilst state papers of the 

i 

reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and 
Elizabeth have recently been brought before the 
public putting truth before us, and showing that 
men in whom many a good man has believed, on 
whom a certain devout and earnest party in the 
English Church still pin their faith, were no more 
than political agents attempting to bring about a 
religious movement to serve political ends. 

Very briefly, and as impartially as all historians 
ought to try and do their work, let us glance at 
some of the English Eeformers of the sixteenth 
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century. And first in order let us take Thomas 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The beginning of his career was his unflinching 
energy in trying to persuade the Pope into pro- 
nouncing the divorce between Henry and Catherine, 
and none.can doubt that he was raised by the King 
to the Primacy, so that through his instrumentality 
the desired aim might be brought about. We have 
seen that it was done, and all through the reign of 
Henry VIII., when in turn he got tired of his 
unfortunate Queens, and desired to put them away, 
the Primate was always at hand, ready to help and 
sanction the necessary divorce. We find him too first 
acknowledging, then denying, then again confessing, 
and again repudiating the holy doctrine of the Eeal 
Presence, held from all ages by the English Church. 

There are those who speak of his many virtues, 
of his gentleness and kind-heartedness and earnest- 
ness ; it behoves us not to take from him the good 
qualities that some historians have assigned to him. 

A modern writer has said upon this subject : — 
" Perhaps no man was ever made to eat his own 
words, ox to condemn in some way or other his own 
practice so often and so pointedly as Cranmer. 
But this was the inevitable consequence of his 
position. He had #s it were sold himself body and 
soul to the King, and it was too late to retract. He 
knew perfectly well that his only safety consisted in 
falling in with Henry's views, whatever they might 

s 2 
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be, and allowing the King's victims, however inno- 
cent, to be sacrificed." 

During the reign of Edward VI. Cranmer had it 
all his own way ; we know that he celebrated High 
Mass at the young King's coronation, but we know 
too that he had long ere this denied the truth of 
the Holy Eucharistic doctrine. 

In the next chapter we shall see the part he took 
in the Eeformation of our Prayer Book. 

It was certainly no fault of his that the English 
Church was not indissolubly bound up with foreign 
Protestanism, but God's Hand was over His faithful 
people then, as it had been for fifteen hundred long 
years, and amidst the numbers who were shipwrecked 
and cast adrift in those troubled times there were 
" loyal hearts and true," who remained loving ser- 
vants of God in the Church and home which He 
had appointed them. 

And now we must hurry on to the latter days of 
Cranmer. 

When Edward VI. wfts on his death-bed, the Duke 
of Northumberland, a very ambitious statesman, 
thought that he now had the opportunity of getting 
the crown into his own family. 

Mary and Elizabeth, the young King's sisters, had 
been appointed by Henry VIH.'s will, successors to 
Edward in case he should die without heirs male. 
Mary, the elder of the two, the daughter of Catherine 
of Arragon, had been brought up by her pious mother 
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in the doctrines of the Catholic Church, or, as it was 
then called, the Church of Borne. Northumberland 
urged this object to the poor wilful, determined boy, 
and also represented to him that both Princesses 
had been made illegitimate by Act of Parliament. 
The next heir was Margaret of Scotland, sister of 
Henry VIIL, but she having married into a foreign 
royal family had lost, it was said, the right of suc- 
cession. After her, Northumberland represented, the 
Crown devolved upon Lady Jane Grey, the grand- 
daughter of Mary Tudor, Queen of France and 
Duchess of Suffolk, who had married Lord Guildford 
Dudley, Northumberland's second son. 

Edward listened to the false arguments of the wily 
statesman, and by an act of settlement the Lady 
Jane Grey was made heiress of the English throne. 

Cranmer, Eidley, his former chaplain, now Bishop 
of London, and many others helped to raise the 
poor young Queen to her short-lived dignity, whilst 
others gathered round the Princess Mary, who 
entered London in state, and was received with great 
acclamations, in which the false Northumberland y 
seeing the new Queen's popularity, took part ; but he 
was arrested for high treason, and beheaded. Lady 
Jane Grey and her brave young husband, who seem 
both to have been sincerely attached to the Beformed 
faith, died a similar death before many months had 
passed. 

Cranmer was not sent to the Tower for the part he 
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had taken against the Queen, but was kept as a kind 
of state prisoner in his own house at Lambeth. 
Cardinal Pole, a good and conscientious man, was 
appointed by the then Pope Julius III. his legate 
in England, and was afterwards promoted to the 
vacant See of Canterbury. Gardiner, Bishop of 
Winchester, and Bonner, Bishop of London, who 
had been deprived of their Sees because of their 
hatred to the Eeformation, were now restored to 
them, and the former was appointed Lord Chancellor 
and principal Minister to the Crown. It has been 
the fashion of past days to malign these two Bishops 
as instrumental in the cruelties practised in the days 
of Queen Mary : recent light thrown upon the matter 
has proved that such was not the case, and that 
Stephen Gardiner was a man of no ordinary judg- 
ment, zeal, and piety. The truth was simply this, 
Gardiner had been an opponent of papal supremacy 
in the reign of Henry VIII., in common with other 
Catholic Priests; but when, during the reign of 
Edward VI., he was in prison for some years, he had 
come to the conclusion that the exercise of the royal 
supremacy might indeed be a much harder yoke to 
bear, and more intolerable and unjust, than that 
which the Bishop of Borne had exercised. That he 
in some cases sanctioned the burning of heretics is 
certain, but it is equally certain that when he was 
at the zenith of his power, in 1553-4, there was 
not one person burnt, and in the last year of his life 
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fewer were burnt than at any other period of Mary's 
reign. His bitterest enemy in the preceding reign 
had been the Duke of Northumberland, yet he not 
only visited him when he was confined as a traitor 
in the Tower, but also most earnestly pleaded for his 
life. It was the old story of the Lollard persecution 
(as it is called) over again ; the Protestants were for 
the most part traitors, or rather, perhaps we should 
say, the traitors to the Queen were Protestants, who 
threatened to dethrope her and take away her life, 
and in most cases they ought to have been hanged 
as traitors, rather than burned as heretics. 

There was now, it seemed, no hindrance to the 
reunion of Borne with England, and on the Feast of 
S. Andrew, 1554, in the presence of the Queen, Lords, 
and Commons, Cardinal Pole absolved the nation 
from the guilt of schism, and re-admitted it into 
Communion with the Papal See. Still we find that 
Queen Mary was acknowledged head of the Church, 
which seems no longer to have been claimed by the 
Bishops of Eome. 

Cranmer, Latimer, Bidley, and Hooper are the 
four most famous sufferers in the executions in the 
reign of Mary. When the news arrived from Borne 
that Cranmer was to be burned his courage failed 
him, and he sent in a recantation of all that he had 
formerly believed to the Council. It was not thought 
sufficiently explicit, and he was asked to draw out 
another ; this he did, and in addition to this he gave 
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to the Bishops of London and Ely two more papers, 
in which he fully stated his belief in all that was 
taught by the Church. 

Life had been promised to Latimer and Bidley if 
they would do the same, but it was thought fit to 
make an example of Granmer. Still he longed to 
live; perhaps longed to repent of the many wrong 
acts of his life. He wrote a fifth, and yet stronger 
recantation, and addressed a letter to Cardinal Pole, 
begging for the respite of a few days longer, that he 
might put away the scandal he had caused. Then in 
his sixth recantation he confessed that he had been 
a greater persecutor of the Church than 8. Paul, and 
wished that, like S. Paul, he might be able to make 
amends ; and he besought God to have mercy on 
his soul. 

But although the Queen wished to spare him, her 
Council decreed that he must die. Cranmer to the 
last hoped for pardon, but it came not, and on the 
morning of the 21st of March, 1556, he was led out 
to die. 

Villa Garcia, a Spanish friar, had gone to him at 
the last in the prison, with a paper in his hand, 
which, believing in the wretched man's earnestness 
and sincerity, he advised him to read to the 
assembled people. In this form he was to request 
the people to pray for him, to use a prescribed form 
of prayer for himself, to exhort the bystanders to 
lead a virtuous life, to declare the Queen's right to 
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the crown, to make a confession of his faith, and 
to retract his false teaching on the Holy Eucharist. 

He made a copy of the declaration, signed both it 
and the original paper, gave one to the friar, and 
kept the other for himself, and when Garcia left him 
he made a second copy, omitting the fourth article 
about the Queen's right; and instead of the fifth 
he wrote a retraction of all his former recantations. 

Then in the Church of S. Mary he read the altered 
paper, rejected the authority of the Pope, and 
publicly adopted all his former heretical opinions, 
and retracted what he had said and subscribed with 
his own hand* He was led away to the stake, and 
there with great courage he stretched forth his 
right arm and said, " This hand, which hath sinned 
in subscribing to this writing, ought to be the first 
punished." He then held it to the fire, and burnt it 
himself. And whatever may have been the faults of 
his life, at the moment of his death he was sincere : 
he had lived a thorough Protestant, and a thorough 
Protestant he died. 

There were many others amongst the Reformers of 
this time of whom much might be, indeed much 
has been written, but space prevents our noticing 
them here. Ridley of London, Hooper of Gloucester, 
Farrer of S. David's, and Latimer of Worcester, all 
showed their belief by dying for it, whilst they 
might by abjuring it, as others had done, have 
saved their lives. 
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That besides them there were men who con- 
scientiously suffered for their opinions we would not 
for an instant deny, nor do we seek to palliate the 
cruelties exercised alike by Catholics and Protestants 
in these dark days of our Church's history. Beli- 
gious movements from the earliest ages have involved 
misery and bloodshed ; can we, dare we marvel that 
it is so ? For was it not the fierce wrath of the San- 
hedrim that condemned to death the Lord of Grlory ? 
Did not the rulers of the Jewish Church in their 
blindness and their ignorance commit the most 
cruel deed that ever was committed by man? — a 
deed which caused the sun to withdraw his light 
for those three long hours whilst Jesus lay bleeding 
and dying on Calvary's dark mount ? 

Mary's reign was but a short one : she had married 
Philip II. of Spain, and her married life was very 
unhappy, blackened by her husband's unkindness 
and by the plots and conspiracies of her subjects. 
The Queen's health gradually declined. On the 15th 
of November, 1556, she died, leaving the crown of 
England, with much regret, to her sister Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Anne Boleyn, and a staunch Pro- 
testant, who, Mary knew, would undo all she had 
done. Gardiner died the day before his royal 
mistress, Cardinal Pole, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the day after. 

Many of us have learned to believe the stories 
told of Queen Mary's cruelties : we hope we have 
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sufficiently proved that all the wrong and all the 
blame of the misery of her reign must not be im- 
puted to the Catholics. One whom none will accuse 
of favouring the Boman party in the English Church 
has taken from her that epithet of " Bloody Queen 
Mary" which was so familiar to the minds of the 
children of (at least) the last generation, and has 
said of her, " That though as a Queen she was ac- 
countable for the actions of her Ministers, this name 
little suits the pious, gentle, and melancholy cha- 
racter of the woman." During the short time in 
which she had sat upon the throne Mary had de- 
prived herself of all the Church property which 
remained to the crown, and had proceeded as far as 
she could to re-establish the religious houses which 
had been so cruelly destroyed by Henry VIII. ; but 
little was effected in so brief a space, and when the 
Princess Elizabeth became Queen a Parliament was 
assembled and the Protestant doctrines were again 
made the religion of the land. The Bishops who 
refused to take the oath of supremacy to the Queen 
were ejected from their Sees, but almost the whole 
body of the parochial clergy conformed to the 
Beformation. 

And now there occurred a difficulty which has 
often been brought against the validity of the orders 
of the English Church by her enemies. The Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury was, as we have seen, vacant 
at the accession of Elizabeth by the death of Cardinal 
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Pole; the Queen appointed Matthew Parker, who 
had been her mother's chaplain, to fill the vacant 
See; but the Bishops who had been ejected from 
their Bishoprics, and who had refused the oath of 
supremacy to the Queen, refused to consecrate him, 
and there seemed a fear that the English Church 
might be tempted to do as the Lutherans and 
Calvinists had done, and sweep away episcopacy. 
God in His mercy saved her from such a sin; three 
Bishops who had been ejected from their Sees by 
Mary for holding the reformed opinions were still 
alive, i. e. Coverdale of Exeter, Barlow of S. Asaph, 
and Scory of Chichester, and nqw they came for- 
ward, and on the 9th of December, 1559, Matthew 
Parker was consecrated at the chapel of Lambeth, 
and t»he great gift of Apostolical succession is still 
the heritage of our English branch of the Catholic 
Church. The Bishops who consecrated Parker were 
men perhaps whose opinions we had rather not 
inquire into : this makes no difference in the validity 
of the Archbishop's consecration. There have ever 
been traitors in the Church: the gifts were given 
alike to all. Judas by transgression fell, and many 
have fallen since. 

What is most worthy of note in the history of 
our Church during the reign of Elizabeth we shall 
read in the next chapter, in which we shall give 
a short account of our English Bible and Prayer 
Book. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

S. Jerome — The Vulgate — Our English Bible — Our English 

Prayer Book. 

In the year 329 S. Jerome, a great saint and doctor 
of the Western Church, was born in Dalmatia. 
After long and zealous studies in the East and West 
he went to Rome, a.d. 382, and from the next 
year, to his death, which took place at Bethlehem 
a.d. 420, he occupied himself in revising and trans- 
lating the Old and New Testaments into Latin. 
His great work was known by the name of the 
" Vulgate," or the common version of all the Western 
Church, and is so received to this day. In this 
edition of the Bible 8. Jerome takes particular care 
to insert those books which are known to us by the 
name of the Apocrypha — though at the same time 
he calls them ecclesiastical rather than canonical, 
that is, they were to be received for instruction and 
edification, but not for the authoritative confirmation 
of doctrine. 

Now for a few words about our English Bible. 

Wycliffe is generally said to have translated the 
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Holy Scriptures into English, but it appears that he 
did not complete the translation, for the first edition 
of the New Testament which was first printed in 
English was that of Tyndale, one of the Beformers 
in the reign of Henry VIII. 

Although it is only in the time of the Beformers 
that we hear of a complete edition of the English 
Bible being disseminated among the people, we must 
not suppose that up to this time our forefathers had 
had no knowledge of God's most Holy Word ; on the 
contrary, we find that in the early days of the 
Church, the Priests and Monks laboured hard to 
copy out portions of the Bible and translate them 
into our own language for the use of the people. 

Printing being unknown in those days of course 
made the work a most difficult one, but we now have 
a translation of the Psalter by S. Aldhelm, of whom 
we have heard so much ; this was about the year 
680. Then we know that S. Bede on his death-bed 
was engaged in finishing the Gospel of 6. John by 
the aid of one of his monks. , King Alfred is said to 
have translated the whole Bible, and it is certain 
that he executed some portions of such a translation. 

There are copies of the Gospels, and of the Psalter, 
bearing no later date than the reign of Alfred the 
Great, in the British Museum, in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, in the Chapter Library of Salisbury, 
and Corpus Christi Library, Cambridge. Wycliffe's 
followers seem to have made what use they pleased of 
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the translation of the Bible, tising it to support the 
wildest rebellion and heresy, so that in their day 
what is to us a great and inestimable blessing, was 
a matter of deep grief to all pious minds. Bishop 
Foxe, who has written the lives of the so-called 
Martyrs of the Beformation, bears the following 
testimony to the antiquity of our English Bible : — 

" If histories be well examined we shall find, both 
before the Conquest and after, as well before John 
Wyeliffe was born as since, the whole body of the 
Scriptures by sundry men translated into this our 
country tongue." 

Now these "sundry men," to wit Wyeliffe and 
Tyndale, were not very scrupulous in the way in 
which they translated God's Holy Word and set 
it before the people. We hear of Warham, the good 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the reign of Henry VIH. 
buying up all the editions of Tyndale's New Testa- 
ment, which was printed in Cologne, before it reached 
England, so as to stop its circulation. The false 
doctrines of the foreign Beformers had crept into 
the English Bible. In the year 1530 Henry VIIL 
called together an assembly, where it was decreed 
that oh account of the heretical opinions of the 
age, the Bible in the tongue of own country must 
Uiot be freely given to the people, as such a course 
was productive of much mischief, but that as soon 
as the present danger had passed away the King 
intended to provide, that the Holy Scriptures 
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should be translated by great, learned, and Catholic 
persons. 

In 1534 the work was begun by the Archbishops 
and Bishops, and in 1536 the first version of the 
English Bible was ordered to be read to the people 
in the Churches. But still the task was incorrectly 
and hurriedly performed, and the private opinions 
of individuals crept in here and there in direct 
opposition to the sense of the Vulgate, and two 
committees were formed, consisting of Bishops and 
learned men, one to examine into the translation of 
the Old Testament, and the other of the New ; but 
competent as these men were to inquire into the 
subject, their labours were stopped by the King, 
who said that the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge must judge of the merits of the translation. 

Now learning at Oxford and Cambridge was then 
at a very low ebb, and Cranmer, who sought in all 
things, as we have seen, only how he might please 
the King, allowed the work of the committee, in 
spite of their urgent remonstrance, to stop, and yet 
took no means to appoint translators from the 
universities. 

The Great Bible, therefore, called Cranmer's Great 
Bible, continued to be the authorized version of the 
Church of England until the year 1568, when it was 
superseded by that made by Archbishop Parker, 
under the direction of Elizabeth. 
In the year 1603 James I. appointed forty-eight 
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Hebrew and Greek scholars to make a translation 
of the Bible in accordance with the sense of the 
original, and thus in 1611 our present version was 
first published, and although it might have been 
more truly rendered, it was very far superior to 
anything that had yet been attempted, and we have 
very much to be thankful for. We must remember, 
however, that this Bible came to us with no autho- 
rity of the Church, was decreed, as all Church 
matters ought to be, by no Council or Synod, but 
was simply set forth by a Boyal Commission. 



The Prayer Book. 

When Henry VIH. threw off his allegiance to Borne 
he lost a powerful ally in the Pope; to make up for 
this he sought to strengthen his alliance with the 
Germans, and especially with the German Lutherans, 
in fact it became a pet crotchet of his to unite the 
Beformers of England and of Germany into one 
common bond of religious union, and for this pur- 
pose he invited some of the leading men among the 
Lutherans to come over to England and confer with 
the Bishops, and see what could be done. The Luthe- 
rans came over twice, but fortunately to no purpose, 
it was found impossible then to unite the English 
Church with the German Protestants. Concessions 
were made on both sides, but the doctrine of the 

T 
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Sacraments came under discussion, and there was no 
common ground for either to stand upon, and it was 
after these discussions that those six articles were 
framed and passed to which we have alluded in 
the reign of Henry "VlLL. as refuting the doctrines 
of Wycliffe, Luther, and the other Reformers. 

We shall presently see how again foreign Reformers 
came over to England and tried to influence the 
raters of the Church, and how they in some measure 
unhappily succeeded. To do this we must glance at 
the history of our English Prayer Book. 

From the earliest ages of the Apostles some 
liturgy, or form of prayer, was always used in every 
branch of the Catholic Church. We have the ancient 
Greek liturgies of S. Clement, S. James, S. Mark, 
S. Chrysostom, and S. Basil ; we have also the old 
Boman liturgy, used as early as the fifth century, 
and the Ambrosian rite used in the fourth. Very 
early also we hear of the Gallican liturgy, or the 
liturgy of the Church of France, and it is this 
liturgy, brought over from France to Britain by 
8. Germanus, that was used in the early British 
Church until the sixth century. This liturgy was 
compiled from Eastern sources. 

When S. Augustine landed in Kent he of course 
brought with him the Roman ritual and forms of 
prayer, and finding that the British Bishops were 
accustomed to the Gallican use, he wrote to S. Gregory 
the Great to know how he ought to proceed in the 
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matter, and S. Gregory very sensibly told him to 
take what he thought was good ont of both liturgies, 
and adapt it to the use of the Church. 

S. Augustine did this, but the Ancient British 
Church objected to anything that was introduced by 
Borne, and the ritual of the two Churches was a 
constant source of disagreement, until at length, 
at the Council of! Cloveshoo, a.d. 747, the Boman 
ritual was formally sanctioned. But this only 
concerned the observance of fasts and festivals and 
the use of the Boman or Gregorian chants. There 
were still divers service books in the English Church, 
such as the Salisbury Use, the Hereford Use, the Use 
of Bangor, of York, and of Lincoln. The monks, too, 
of the various monasteries had their own ritual. 

After the Norman Conquest the Norman Bishops 
tried to introduce a new style of chanting, and we 
have seen how Thurstan of Glastonbury tried to 
enforce this command at the edge of the sword. 
Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury, a.d. 1085, collected a 
body of learned men together and remodelled the 
existing Offices,. and the use of Sarum was generally 
adopted in various parts of England, especially in 
the south. 

The English devotional books of the Middle Ages 
which we need notice here were The Breviary, The 
Hotvrs, The Prymer. 

Towards the end of the eleventh century the 
ancient Offices of the Church were collected and 

t 2 
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placed into one book by Pope Gregory XI. This 
was called the Breviary. The earliest daily Offices 
known in the Church were Matins and Vespers; 
whilst the third, the sixth, and the ninth hours 
were called the Apostolical hoars. 

In times of persecution the Christians assembled 
at night, and remained in prayer until morning, and 
afterwards the service of Noctwrns became joined 
with that of Lauds, the nightly service of Psalmody, 
reading, and prayer with the service of thanksgiving 
for the opening day, and the whole service was 
called Matins. Seven hours were appointed for the 
prayers of the Church — at dawn, and at the first, 
third, sixth, ninth, eleventh, and twelfth hours of 
the day. 

In the sixth century we find the following canon- 
ical hours observed by the Catholic Church : — 

1. Nocturns, or Matins, properly a night service, 
used before daylight. 

2. Lauds, an early morning service, generally 
joined to the former at daybreak. 

3. Prime, a later morning service. 

4. Tierce, at nine a.m. 

5. Sexts, at noon. 

6. Nones, at three p.m. 

7. Vespers, or evening service. 

8. Compline, a service before bedtime. 

The Breviary contained these canonical hours. 
Then in addition to this were other and smaller 
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books, called the Hows, and containing the Hours of 
the Holy Spirit, of the Blessed Trinity, of the Cross, 
and the Hours of the Blessed Virgin, commonly 
called the Little Offices, and these Offices were revised 
by Peter Daurian (a.d. 1056), and many copies of this 
book in manuscript, collected into one large volume, 
still exist, and contain also the Office of the Dead, 
the Penitential Psalms, &c, in Latin and in English. 

There were also the Prymers, or English versions 
of the Hours, and containing the first lessons of 
religious belief and practice, such as the Creed, the 
Lord's Prayer, the Seven Works of Mercy, the Seven 
Sacraments of Grace, &c. ; the Litany, too, was to 
be found in the Prymer ; still, up to the reign of 
Henry VIH., the services of the Church had all 
been performed in Latin. 

In 1542 Cranmer moved the Bishops in Convoca- 
tion to reform the service-books, and the exclusive 
use of the Sarum ritual was enjoined at this time. 

In 1543 the Archbishop informed the Synod that 
it was His Majesty's wish that all the service-books 
should be examined, corrected, and reformed, and a 
committee was appointed to conduct the revision. 

In 1544 the English Litany was issued by royal 
and ecclesiastical authority "to be read to the 
people in every Church afore processions." This, 
together with the reading of the English Bible, 
which we have already noticed, were the only changes 
that took place in the reign of Henry VIII. 
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In the reign of Edward VI., a.d. 1549, a com*" 
mittee met to revise the whole of the Office-book, 
including the Communion Office, which had beetf 
altered a year before, and this book received full" 
ecclesiastical and royal sanction, and was established 
by Act of Parliament, a.d. 1549, and became the 
public Office both of the Church and Bealm. It is 
known as the First Prayer Book of Edward VI., and 
faithful members of the Catholic Church in England 
now are willing to obey its rubrics and bow to its 
decisions. Had this book been allowed to remain 
the authorized prayer book of the land much future 
misery might have been saved. In fact the order of 
morning and evening prayer was left much as it had 
been, only a few things were left out, and in the 
Communion Office provision was made that the Cup 
should be given to the laity, as it had ever been in 
the early days of the Church. 

This was the order of morning and evening prayer 
in the first Prater Book of Edward VI. ; and you 
will see that it differed in many respects from the 
Prayer Book which was afterwards given us, by no 
ecclesiastical authority, in the teign of Edward VI. : — 

1. Matins and Evensong began with the Lord's 
Prayer, and ended with the Third Collect. 

2. The Litany was placed after the Communion 
Office, and there was no rubric to direct its use as 
part of the Morning Prayer. 

In the Communion Office : 
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1. The service began with an introit, or psalm 
sung as the Priest was proceeding to the altar. 

2. The Commandments were not read. 

3. The prayers differed in their arrangement from 
our present form. 

4. The name of the Blessed Virgin was specially 
mentioned in the praises offered for Saints. 

5. The Consecration included a prayer for the 
Sanctification of the Bread and Wine, with the Holy 
Spirit and the Word. 

6. Water was mixed with the wine. 

7. The words used in administration of the Blessed 
Sacrament were only the first clause of those which 
are now used. 

8. The Sign of the Cross was. employed in the 
Consecration of the Sacred Elements. 

9. Prayers were offered for the dead. 
In the Baptismal service : 

1. The Sign of the Cross was made upon the child's 
forehead and breast. 

2. A form of exorcism was used. 

3. Immersion three times was directed. . 

4. The child after Holy Baptism was arrayed in a 
white vesture, commonly called the chrisom, and 
anointed on the head. 

In the Burial Service : — 

1. Prayers were offered for the deceased person. 

2. An Introit, Collect, Epistle, and Gospel were ap- 
pointed for a celebration of Holy Communion at aburial, 
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This first Prayer Book was received by almost the 
whole of the English Church. Some there were 
still who pined for the old Office-books to which 
they had been accustomed, but still they could 
conform to the Prayer Book, because they saw that 
it contained all the necessary doctrines of the 
Primitive Church; all would have been peace, but 
during the latter years of Edward's reign the in- 
fluence of the more extreme party among the Be- 
formers was on the increase. 

Cranmer invited a number of foreign Protestants 
to England, amongst whom the most eminent were 
John Laski, Bucer, and Peter Martyr. The opinions 
of these men were allowed to be propagated, and 
thus it happened that the first Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. had hardly been put into circulation 
before demands were made for its alteration. 

And here we may remark that although the 
alteration of the Prayer Book is generally set down 
to foreign Beformers, who had no right whatever to 
interfere with us, Cranmer, Hooper, and others had 
really more to do with it than it seems they had at 
a first glance. 

For it is now well known that the second book 
was ready to bring forward, almost before the first 
was in print, it having been determined by the. 
Archbishop and his colleagues that the first was 
merely to be put forth for a short time to pacify the 
people ; not only this, but had not Edward VI. died. 
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and Mary ascended the throne, a third Prayer Book, 
Calvinistic in its tone and teaching, was to have 
been made the Prayer Book of the English Church, 
which was thus to be robbed of every vestige of her 
ancient Catholic ritual. 

In 1550 the matter of revising the first Prayer 
Book of Edward VI. was brought before Parliament, 
a committee of divines was appointed, with Cranmer 
at their head, and in 1552 Edward YI.'s second 
Prayer Book was put forth, but can hardly have 
been said to have been used, for the death of the 
young King took place in July 1553, and the ac- 
cession of Mary put an end to the Beformed use. 

The Office of 1552 is the Office now, with some 
slight alterations, in use amongst us, and by com- 
paring our present form of prayer and administration 
of the Sacraments with the first Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. we see that much has been left out 
which we heartily desire to see restored. 

Soon after the accession of Elizabeth a committee 
of divines was appointed, who reported in favour of 
the second book, simply altering the Table of Lessons, 
and omitting the words in the Litany : " From the 
tyranny of the Bishop of Borne, and all his detest" 
able enormities," which. had been introduced by the 
charity of the Beformers ; the question of habits and 
vestments was still in dispute, but the Queen ordered 
a rubric to be affixed to the Prayer Book, authori- 
zing the Priest to use such ornaments in the Church 
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as were in use by authority of Parliament in the 
second year of Edward VI. • 

In the meantime the numerous Beformers who 
had made England their home in the reign of 
Edward VI., and had taken flight again at the 
accession of Mary, returned to our shores, and then 
they speedily began to find fault with our Prayer 
Book, scoffing at all the outward signs of those 
inward and spiritual graces which Catholics hold 
so dear. They wished the Sign of the Gross to be 
abolished in Holy Baptism, and the practice of 
kneeling to worship and adore the Lord, present in the 
blessed Sacrament, was likewise to be done away with. 

These misguided people were called Puritans, or 
Precisians, and as they could not get what they 
wanted, they began to separate themselves alto- 
gether from the services of the Church, and to 
appoint ministers of their own, using the Geneva 
form of prayer altered to suit their own particular 
views. In the reign of James I. these Puritans 
again attempted to alter the English service-book, 
and a Conference was called by the King at Hampton 
Court to take the matter into consideration ; but it 
ended in nothing being done but some slight 
alterations being made in the forms for the admini- 
stration of Holy Baptism and Confirmation, and the 
clauses concerning the Sacraments were added to 
the Catechism. 

In the reign of Charles I. the Puritans, encouraged 
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by the example of the Scotch Presbyterians, who 
refused to receive the Prayer Book, again made a 
requisition to the King demanding its alteration, 
but war and bloodshed overspread the land, he died 
the death of a martyr, and during the rule of the 
usurper Cromwell the use of the Prayer Book was 
interdicted, and for eleven long years the voice of 
the English Church was silenced, her priests ejected, 
her churches destroyed. Then Charles II. ascended 
the throne, and the celebrated Savoy Conference was 
held, a.d. 1661, when Puritans, Presbyterians, and 
English Bishops met, and the vexed question of the 
alteration of the Prayer Book was revived. But the 
demands of the enemies of the Church were con- 
sidered so unreasonable that the very slight altera- 
tions made went in all respects against what they 
had desired, and the changes were for the better 
rather than otherwise. 

From this time to our own day the English 
service-book has remained unaltered, although, as 
We have before said, English Catholics would fain 
restore thd first book of Edward VI., which received 
the ecclesiastical and synodical authority that the 
second book entirely lacked; 

We have carried on the history of the Praye* 
Book somewhat in advance of the history of the 
Church ; although there is not very much to be said 
of the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., what there 
is we shall read in the next chapter. 
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PART SIXTH. 

AFTER THE REFORMATION. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

The Church in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 

The chief events of importance in the reign of Eliza- 
beth were the setting forth of the second Prayer 
Book of Edward VI. and the disputes between the 
Bishops and the Puritans ; of the character of the 
Queen herself it behoves us not to speak here, but 
we know that the court of Mary was the model of 
that of a Christian princess, whilst Elizabeth's was 
a perfect den of wickedness. She died a.d. 1602, 
and was succeeded by James I., King of Scotland, 
the undoubted heir of the House of Plantagenet 
and the son of Mary Queen of Scots, of whose 
sorrows we have all read, and whose murder by 
Elizabeth is an indelible blot upon the memory of 
our somewhat misnamed " Good Queen Bess." The 
reign of James in Scotland had been much disturbed 
by his Presbyterian subjects. 
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The Keformation had spread even more quickly in \ 

the North than in the South ; the Protestants were, \ 

as in England, found guilty of sedition and put 
to death. Conspicuous amongst them stands one 
Wishart, a man of much eloquence and much mis- 
guided zeal, whose preaching caused many to embrace 
the doctrines of the Eeformers, and whose devoted 
follower, John Knox, became the leader of the Pres- 
byterian party. 

Knox and his party were very turbulent and 
irregular in their proceedings : they first adopted a 
temporary Church government, and then in 1572 
they agreed that Bishops should be constituted. 
Afterwards they publicly professed Calvinistic opin- 
ions, and doing away with episcopacy, established 
presbyterianism, and this was the religious state of 
the country when James VI. of Scotland ascended 
the throne of England. Archbishop Parker and 
his successors, Grindal and Whitgift, had been much 
given to Calvinism, but now in the reign of James 
I., Bancroft, the Primate, was opposed to Puritanism 
in every form, and he it was who spoke on the side 
of the Church in the Hampton Court Conference, to 
which we have already alluded in the history of 
the Prayer Book, which we gave in the last chapter. 
We have read how the Lollards and Eeformers had 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries made plots 
against the authorized Government, now in the 
reign of James it was the turn of the Eoman 
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ics to conspire against constituted authority. 
\this time they had been very patient, and 
una borne their many wrongs very nobly, but at 
last one Kobert Catesby, a Bomanist of an ancient 
family, determined to avenge the sufferings of his 
brethren by blowing up the King, the Lords, and 
the Commons with gunpowder. He associated four 
other persons in his wicked scheme : Winter, Percy, 
Wright, and Guy Fawkes. 

We all know the old story, how the conspirators 
hired a house with a garden near the palace in 
Westminster; in this garden there was an old 
building raised against the Parliament House, and 
here they determined to make a mine. They hired 
a cellar, too, under the House of Lords, and brought 
into it some barrels of gunpowder, and then, when 
they had laid their plans, they separated until 
Parliament should meet. 

In the meantime the Roman Catholics were more 
cruelly persecuted than before, many were beheaded, 
many tortured, many houses broken into, and many 
rich families reduced to poverty. 

Time wore away, the number of the conspirators 
increased. Garnett, a Jesuit priest, was made 
acquainted with the plot, of which he heartily 
disapproved, but he dared not reveal it, because it 
was told him in confession. 

The Boman Catholic members of Parliament 
received private letters urging them not to appear 
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either in the House of Lords or in the House of 
Commons. One of these letters found its way to the 
Lord Chamberlain, the Chamberlain sent it to the 
King ; suspicions were aroused, a search made, and 
the truth discovered. Guy Fawkes was seized, 
examined, sent to the Tower, and severely racked ; 
some of the conspirators fled the country, others 
were killed in resisting the attack of their enemies* 
and the rest were taken prisoners. Garnett, who was 
guilty of concealing the treason, which the most 
sacred law of all, the law of the Church, had bound 
him not to reveal, and to break the seal of the 
•confessional, was cruelly beheaded. 

James was a bigoted Puritan at heart, and made 
a great many cruel laws relative to the liberties 
of the Bomanists, nevertheless he did some good to 
the Church, especially in Scotland. Since the Eefor- 
mation Scotland had, as we have already seen, had 
no real Bishops, and James nominated thirteen 
Bishops to the Scottish Sees, and sent for three of 
the so-called Bishops, or Presbyters, and they were 
duly consecrated in London by the Bishops of the 
English Church, and thus episcopacy was again 
established in Scotland. 

James died a.d. 1625 ; in 1612 he had lost his 

eldest son Henry, a youth who had early shown 

such decided leaning towards Puritanism that there 

was a popular rhyme at that time which said, 

" Henry the Eighth pulled down Abheys and Cells, 
But Henry the Ninth shall pull down Bishops and Bells." 
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England however was mercifully saved at that 
time from any further persecution of those who 
believed in one Catholic and Apostolic Church, and 
James's second son Charles, when he came to the 
throne, did all he could to restore the old ceremonies 
which had been done away with by the Puritans, 
and to make the Church of his fathers more worthy 
of the name which had once procured for her 
members the proud title of " the England of Saints." 

And although Puritanism had, as we have said, 
gained ground in the reign of James I., still Catho- 
licism also had made a rapid stride ; amid the dark- 
ness of fanaticism and ignorance the light of the 
Church was burning with steady glow. We hear of 
many holy Bishops at this time, and many learned 
divines, and although for years to come Bishops and 
Priests were censured by Parliament for their theo- 
logical teaching, there were men in our English 
Church who, whilst disowning the authority of 
Borne, taught the same doctrines, reverenced the 
same Sacraments as many British and Anglo-Saxon 
Bishops and Saints had loved to reverence and 
worship, and died to defend. Amidst all the errors 
of which we read at this period of our history we 
can give humble and hearty thanks that such men 
as Andrewes, and Laud, and Ken, and Jeremy Taylor, 
and Walton, and many others lived the holy lives of 
Catholic Bishops and Priests, and departed to the 
land of rest in God's faith and fear. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

Charles I. — Archbishop Laud — The Church in Scotland — The 
Death of Laud — King Charles the Martyr. 

When Charles I. ascended the throne of England, 
a.d. 1625, most of the members of Parliament were 
Puritans, and they tried very hard to make the 
young King carry out the laws his father had made 
against the Eoman Catholics ; but as Charles had 
just married a princess of that religion, Henrietta 
Maria of France, it was hardly likely that he would 
consent to persecute the Bomanists. 

From a very early date quarrels between the King 
and his Parliament began. Charles dissolved one 
assembly of Lords and Commons after another, and 
attempted to rule his kingdom for himself. 

His adviser in all matters concerning the Church 
was Laud, Bishop of London, who, after the death 
of Abbot (a Puritan who had succeeded Bancroft as 
Primate), was raised by the King to the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury. 

There is no doubt that Archbishop Laud sacrificed 
everything to what he thought the good of the 

u 
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Church ; but those were very troubled times, and it 
was a difficult matter to know how to deal with 
the enemies of Catholicism, and much as we must 
always respect and admire the brave and single- 
hearted Primate, we cannot but allow that a little 
more conciliation, without giving up one iota of 
doctrine, might have served the needs of the English 
Church better than the direct antagonism he em- 
ployed against the Puritans. 

It seems as though at this time both the Catholics 
in England, and the Bishop of Eome, Urban VIII., 
came to the conclusion that re-union with Borne 
might be possible. Laud was offered the dignity of 
a Cardinal (remember he was a Bishop of the English 
Church) and refused it, and for some reason or an- 
other the negotiations which had been set on foot 
by Pope Urban, fell to the ground. 

And now Charles and Archbishop Laud turned 
their attention to the Church of Scotland. 

Although James I. had caused Bishops to be 
consecrated to the thirteen Sees, nothing beyond 
that had been gained. The services of the Church 
were very irreverently performed, the surplice was 
not worn, the prayers were extempore, and there 
was really no outward sign of a Catholic Church. 

The King ordered that the English Prayer Book 
should be used in" Scotland ; the Scotch Bishops 
objected to this, saying that it would be bowing 
down to the authority of the Church of England. 
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So the English Prayer Book was altered, and in 
some parts very much improved, especially in the 
Communion Office, and a book of canons, or laws for 
the government of the Church of Scotland, was also 
set forth. 

On the 23rd of July, 1637, the new liturgy was 
to be used for the first time in Scotland ; but when 
the Bishop and the Dean appeared in Edinburgh 
Cathedral they were greeted with groans and hisses, 
and subjected to all kinds of insults ; and then the 
Presbyterian party drew up a covenant protesting 
against the liturgy, which they said embodied all the 
errors of Popery, and Charles, alarmed at the extreme 
point to which these Covenanters pushed things, 
recalled the liturgy and called an assembly of Scotch 
ministers and a Scotch Parliament. The liturgy 
was condemned, and Episcopacy once more abo- 
lished. The Scots broke out in open rebellion, and 
the King raised an army and marched against them. 

The insurrection was hard to quell, and Charles 
asked for further supplies from his Parliament ; they 
refused them, and the assembly was dissolved ; soon 
afterwards another was formed; then began wars, 
troubles, and tumults, which ended in what we in 
secular history call " The Great Bebellion," and the 
martyrdom of the King. 

Yery slowly the storm burst. Earl Strafford, a 
true and loyal Churchman, who had been sent to 
quell the insurgents in Ireland, was impeached of 

u 2 
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high* treason ; the Bill passed both houses of 
Parliament, and only needed the King's consent. 
Charles knew not how to act ; he sent for some of 
the Bishops and asked their advice. 

Juxon of London, who had succeeded Laud, said, 
" If your Majesty believes that the Earl of Strafford 
is innocent, refuse your consent to the Bill, what- 
ever it may cost ;" but Williams, Archbishop of York, 
said that the King must be supposed to have two 
consciences : one a private conscience, in which he 
thought Strafford innocent ; the other a public con- 
science, in which he was bound to agree with his 
Parliament, and pronounce him guilty. Charles in 
a weak moment yielded to this wicked advice, and 
Strafford, the true subject, the loyal Churchman, was 
condemned to death. Uncomplainingly he met his 
fate, only when he heard that the King whom he had 
served so faithfully had delivered him to his enemies, 
he exclaimed, " 0, put not your trust in princes, nor 
in any child of man, for there is no help in them." 

He asked Archbishop Laud, who was also a pri- 
soner in the Tower, to give -him his blessing as he 
passed his window, and nobly as he had lived, he 
went forth to die the death of a Christian. 

After this things in the Commons grew worse and 
worse : the Puritan party carried all before them ; 
God for His own wise purposes allowed the enemies 
of His Church to triumph for a while ; civil war was 

mtable ; the Queen was sent to. Holland for safety. 
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Two parties overspread the land, the Cavaliers, who 
fought for the King, and the Soundheads, who were 
on the side of the Parliament. Then ensued a chapter 
of horrors, Churchmen were turned out of their bene- 
fices, imprisoned, ill-treated, and put to death. 

In 1644 Archbishop Laud was condemned by the 
Commons for high treason and ordered to be hanged. 
On his petitioning, however, to be beheaded instead, 
on account of his holy calling and his great age (he 
was more than seventy), this was granted. 

On the 10th of January, 1645, he mounted the 
scaffold on Tower Hill, and preached his last sermon 
to the vast crowds beneath : 

" Looking unto Jesus the Author and Finisher of 
our Faith ; Who, for the joy that was set before Him, 
endured the Cross, despising the shame, and is set 
down at the right hand of the throne of God." " I," 
said the good Archbishop, " have been long in my 
course, . and now I have looked to the Author and 
Finisher of my faith. . He best knows how I have 
come to the end of my course, and here I find the 
Cross, a death of shame. But the shame must be 
despised, or no coming to the right hand of God. 
Jesus despised the shame for me : I should not 
despise the shame for Him." 

He then refuted all the false accusations which 
had been brought against him, and said, " Lord, I 
am coming as fast as I can ; I know I must pass 
through the shadow of death before I can come to 
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see Thee. But it is a mere shadow of death — a little 
darkness upon nature ; but Thou by Thy passion 
hast broke the jaws of death. So, Lord, receive my 
soul, and have mercy upon me, and bless this land 
with Christian love and charity, that there may not 
be this effusion of blood among them, for Jesns 
Christ His sake, if it be Thy will." 

Then the fatal axe fell upon his neck, and Land 
went where no harm should ever again assail him, 
no tongues of wicked men speak evil of him. 

Time passed on, there were months and years 
of anarchy and bloodshed, and then the lawless, 
undisciplined men, who formed the Parliament of 
England, summoned their King, or as they derisively 
called him, Charles Stuart, to appear before them. 
They condemned him as a tyrant, traitor, and a 
murderer, and ordered him to be beheaded. As he 
passed back through the line of soldiers to his 
prison one miscreant spat in the King's face. 

Gently wiping his cheek, the King said, "My 
Saviour suffered more than this for me." A soldier 
moved with compassion exclaimed, " God bless you, 
sir," and was struck by an officer with a cane for 
those few simple words of pity for his royal master. 
Charles quietly remarked, "Truly I think the 
punishment exceeds the offence." 

The last Sunday of Charles' life came : Dr. Juxon, 
Bishop of London, and his faithful attendant Herbert, 
were allowed to be with him. The King joined in 
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the services of that Church which, whatever had 
been his faults, and weaknesses, and errors of judg- 
ment, he had always loved so well ; and the remain- 
ing hours of his life were spent in devotion, and in 
last farewells and parting words of advice to his 
children. 

The morning of his execution dawned, a cold 
wintry morning, which spoke to the poor weary 
King only of joy and gladness. 

" This," he said to Herbert, " is my second marriage 
day ; I would be dressed as well as might be, for before 
night I hope to be espoused to the Lord Jesus." 

Bishop Juxon read to him the morning service. 
The second lesson was the twenty-seventh chapter of 
S. Matthew, the story of all the marvellous love of 
Him who died for us upon the Cross. Charles thought 
the Bishop had chosen this chapter on purpose, 
and was much comforted to find that it came in the 
usual course. 

The holy Eucharist was celebrated in the royal 
captive's cell, and then the King was led to the place 
of execution, a scaffold outside Whitehall. 

In firm tones Charles declared that he died in the 
communion of the English Church. Then Bishop 
Juxon spoke : 

" Sire, there is but one stage more '. a troublesome 
but a short one. It will carry you from earth to 
Heaven, and there you will find a great deal of joy 
and comfort." 
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" I go," said the King, " from a corruptible to an 
incorruptible crown." 

Then he laid his head upon the block, and with 
one stroke all was over. 

In his life they had called him the White King, on 
account of his spotless purity of living, and because, 
at his own request, at his coronation he had been 
clad in white robes. And when, some days after 
his cruel death, he was carried to his grave in S. 
George's chapel at Windsor, pure flakes of snow 
covered the coffin of our Martyr King, for whom 
the nation mourned when, alas ! it was too late. 

In the words of our own Church we will conclude 
this sad chapter of our history, and ask " That ac- 
cording to the example of this, God's blessed martyr, 
we may press forward to the prize of the high calling 
that is before us, in faith and patience, humility 
and meekness, mortification and self-denial, charity 
and constant perseverance unto the end." 
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CHAPTEE XXXVn. 

The Church in the time of the Commonwealth — The Kestoration 
— The Act of Uniformity — The Bill of Exclusion — The 
English Bishops — The death of Charles II. 

And now the darkest days that had ever fallen upon 
the English Church were in store for her. The 
Bishops had either fled, were living in concealment, 
or were in prison; the Priests were thrust out of 
their cures; the Sacraments were forbidden, the 
Prayer Book condemned. The beautiful chutfehes, 
which already had been defaced by Puritan hands, 
were now laid low, and the unscrupulous Soundheads 
perverted to their own wicked purposes the words 
of Holy Writ. For five years Oliver Cromwell ruled 
the kingdom, and at last he died ; his son was found 
unfit to govern, and Charles II. was restored to the 
throne of his father, May 29th, a.d. 1660. 

We have nothing here to do with the stories of his 
adventurous life ; but after his restoration, somewhat 
brighter days dawned upon the Church. The Savoy 
Conference was held, when the last alterations, which 
we have already noticed, were made in the Prayer 
Book, and the Act of Uniformity was passed by which 
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it was ordained that none should be capable of hold- 
ing ecclesiastical preferment who did not before 
8. Bartholomew's Day, 1662, profess his assent to all 
things contained in the Book of Common Prayer. 
Many of the holders of livings in those days were 
Independents and Presbyterians, who could not of 
course administer the Sacraments, or exercise any 
priestly function ; they refused to receive the holy 
rite of ordination, and were consequently turned out 
of the livings they had unjustly occupied. 

In Scotland the succession of Bishops, which had 
been restored by James L, had failed, and again four 
Bishops (one of whom was the famous Leighton) 
were consecrated by Sheldon, Bishop of London, 
and a semblance of Church government was thus 
kept up in Scotland ; but no form of prayer seems 
to have been used, and the Sacraments were not 
administered according to the rites of the Catholic 
Church. In England the disputes between the 
Roman Catholics and the English Catholics raged 
fiercely, and the Parliament, seeing that it was un- 
likely that the Queen would present Charles with 
an heir to the throne, passed what was called the 
Bill of Exclusion, declaring that James, Duke of 
York, being a Romanist, could not succeed to the 
throne. 

The Bishops, to their honour, voted against this 
uncharitable measure, and the King, acting with 
unusual promptness, speedily dissolved the Parlia- 
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ment which had brought the measure forward. But 
in spite of all this the state of England at this time 
was very sad. Charles lived a very wicked life, and 
the court was more licentious and dissolute in his 
reign than it had ever been before. . The troubles 
of the Church of Scotland at this time deserve a 
history of their own ; the Cameronians, the wildest 
of all the fanatical sects into which the Church 
was divided, committed unheard of atrocities, and 
murdered Sharp, Archbishop of S. Andrew's, in 
cold blood. 

In the year 1665 began the great plague of Lon- 
don ; the heaviest scourge and judgment with which 
it has pleased God ever to visit our country. The 
deadly pestilence was checked by the great fire, which 
broke out in the following year in Pudding Lane, in 
the City, and raged for five days with unabated fury, 
consuming more than thirteen thousand houses, 
eighty-nine churches, and amongst them the grand 
old cathedral of St. Paul's. 

In 1685 Charles II. was called to his last account. 
He refused to receive the Holy Communion according 
to the rites of the English Church from good Bishop 
Een. Huddlestone, a Benedictine monk, was sent 
for, and the King was by him reconciled to the Church 
of Borne, and he received the Eucharist according to 
the rites of that Church. Charles asked forgiveness 
of all he had wronged, of the Queen, whom he had 
wronged most of all, and he declared his purpose, 
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should he live, of amending the errors of his life. 
But God willed that he should die, and in spite of 
all his faults and failings there was great grief 
throughout all the land when the bells from the 
church towers . tolled forth their solemn notes, and 
proclaimed to the people that their Ring was no 
more. 
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CHAPTER XXXVm. 

¥ 

The Accession of James II. — The Declaration of Indulgences — 
The opposition of the Bishops — Their imprisonment and 
release — The abdication of James II. — William III. pro- 
claimed King — The N on- Jurors — Presbyterianism the estab- 
lished religion of Scotland — The Irish Church — The Church 
in the reign of Queen Anne. 

In spite of all the opposition which had been raised 
to James, Duke of York, he ascended the throne very 
quietly at his brother's death; but after a short 
time his nephew, the Duke of Monmouth, rose in 
rebellion against him, and war and bloodshed ensued, 
and the land was again divided into two parties. 

James on his accession openly declared himself 
a Eoman Catholic ; he however expressed his deter- 
mination to maintain and defend the Church of 
England. Probably when he made this promise he 
intended to keep his word. He also obtained the 
favour of the Dissenters by openly avowing his 
sentiments in favour of liberty of conscience. 
English Churchmen soon saw how much the King's 
promises were to be relied on; the Dissenters 
flattered James into the belief that the indulgence 
he granted to all was a popular measure. In the 
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year 1687 James issued his Declaration of Indulgence. 
His object was to favour the Church of Eome, through 
the means of the Dissenters. 

In 1688 he ordered that this Declaration, which 
took off many of the restrictions under which 
Dissenters and Bomanists had been placed, should 
be forwarded by the Bishops to their clergy, and 
read in all the Churches in their respective dioceses. 
The object of James was to aim a deadly blow at 
the English Church. The Bishops and clergy for 
the most part refused to read the Declaration. 
Archbishop Sancroft and six of his brethren pre- 
sented a petition to the King setting forth their 
wrongs and their privileges. They were committed 
to prison, and three weeks afterwards were brought 
to trial and acquitted, to the great joy of the people. 
The Dissenters received the Declaration, and did 
their best to help to enforce it; it is therefore to 
the Bishops who behaved so nobly that we owe the 
freedom of our English Church. 

But all these things made James very unpopular 
in England, and the people sought how to rid them- 
selves of the rule which was so distasteful to them. 
In this they acted very wrongly, ignoring the 
Apostolic precept, " Submit yourselves to the powers 
that be ; " and when they had obtained their desire, 
and driven James from his kingdom, they found 
themselves in a worse plight than they were before. 

The next heir to the crown was Mary, Princess of 
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Orange, James's daughter by his first wife, Lady 
Anne Hyde, who had married the Prince of Orange, 
a Lutheran ; Anne, the other daughter, had married 
Prince George of Denmark. James's second wife 
was Mary of Modena, and she of course was a 
Boman Catholic. Yery soon after the King had 
published his Declaration of Indulgence the Queen 
gave birth to a prince ; this of course was a great 
disappointment to the Princess Mary; and her 
husband, taking advantage of the disaffected state 
of the kingdom, resolved to drive his father-in-law 
from the throne. Many very foolish stories were 
spread relative to the birth of the little prince, some 
people declaring that there had been no birtl* at all; 
and in the midst of all this William of Orange landed 
in England, solemnly declaring that he did not come 
to win the kingdom, only to deliver the nation from 
the thraldom of Borne. 

People believed him, and flocked round his 
standard, not knowing, we must hope, whither they 
were drifting, or the great sin they were committing. 
James abdicated the kingdom, and made his escape to 
France, whither the Queen had already taken refuge. 

Parliament met : William threw off his mask, and 
when the great question was mooted as to whether 
he should be proclaimed King or Kegent, openly laid 
claim to the crown, and in 1689 the House of Lords 
by a majority of two declared him King. 

And thus the blow was struck which was so fatal 
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to our English Constitution, and was so nearly 
the ruin of the Church, for now a King was on 
the throne who was a far more dangerous foe to 
Catholicism than James had been, one who sought 
to do away with Episcopacy, and to take from us 
all we hold most dear, to make his own meagre 
Protestant creed the religion of the land. 

Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, Ken, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, Turner, Bishop of Ely, Frampton, 
Bishop of Gloucester, Lloyd, Bishop of Norwich, 
White, Bishop of Peterborough, Thomas, Bishop of 
Worcester, Lake, Bishop of Chichester, and Cart- 
wright, Bishop of Chester, refused to take the oath 
of allegiance to William and Mary, considering 
themselves bound by their oath to James II. These 
Bishops were called the non-jurors, or non-swearing 
Bishops. Five of them had opposed King James 
when he set forward his Declaration of Indulgence; 
but opposing him on a point of conscience did not 
release them from their allegiance to him, and so 
they did quite right in refusing to acknowledge 
William and Mary, and continuing to pray for King 
James and the Queen and the Prince of Wales. 

But the non-jurors, after fighting so nobly for the 
right, made a great mistake, and? sought to keep up 
a succession of Bishops amongst themselves; and 
then they disagreed about the Prayer Book, some 
of them wishing to adopt the first Office Book of 
Edward VI., others wishing to adhere to the one 
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then in use; there was therefore a split between 
them, and in less than a hundred years their line 
of Bishops had completely died out. 

This, in a very few words, is the history of the 
non-jurors; but they took away some of the best 
men from our Church, and at this time there came 
over the Bishops and Clergy a cold, slothful, negligent 
spirit, such as had never existed since our forefathers 
fought so bravely for their faith in the fastnesses 
of Wales and the dells and valleys of Cornwall. 
One of the acts of William's reign was to abolish 
Episcopacy in Scotland, and to make Presbyterianism 
the religion of the land. But there were faithful 
men amongst the Scotch Bishops who would not 
submit to this, and the Prayer Book which was 
prepared by the non-jurors, was sent to Scotland, 
and thus it is that the Scottish Communion Office 
differs, and in so many respects far excels onr own. 

William forbade the Scotch Bishops to consecrate 
any more prelates, but they obeyed God rather than 
man, and have kept up their succession to this day. 
All the cathedrals and parish churches are in the 
hands of the Presbyterians; but the zeal of the 
Bishops and Priests of the Scottish Church reminds 
us of the vigour and strength of the early Church, 
and speaks to us, and bids us arise from our false 
dreams of ease and sloth, and buckling on our 
armour, do as they did, and fight the battle bravely 
for right against might. 
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In Ireland, where the great mass of the people 
were Eoman Catholics, an attempt was made to 
restore James to the throne ; but he was defeated by 
William at the Battle of the Boyne, and as many 
of Cromwell's old soldiers and their descendants 
inhabited the aorth of Ireland, Puritanism had 
obtained a hold in the kingdom, and the religious 
divisions of Ireland for more than a hundred years 
have been great and perplexing, and such as we 
have not space to enter upon in this little history. 
In 1833 the Government suppressed ten of the 
Irish Bishoprics; in 1869 the Irish Church was 
altogether disestablished ; and now we hear of dis- 
sension and trouble, and we may not judge of what 
the end will be: we can only look back sorrow- 
ingly to the past, and hopefully — for is not Christian 
hope one of the three great virtues? — to the yet 
untried path of the future. Adversity may teach 
its sweet uses, and may tell our sister Church of 
blessings and truths little heeded in the days of 
her prosperity. 

But whatever we may read or hear of William III. 
in secular history, we must remember that to him 
we owe the fact that the Church of Scotland was 
deprived of her rights, whilst to this day his followers 
in Ireland, the Orangemen, as they call themselves, 
are about the most disaffected and insubordinate of 
all Her Majesty's subjects. 
James II. died a.d. 1700 in exile. His son was 
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of course the rightful heir to the throne, but after 
William's death, a.d. 1701 (his wife had already 
been dead six years), the sister of Mary of Orange 
and the daughter of James, by his first wife, sue- 
ceeded, it having been decreed, a.d. 1688, that the 
prince's claim was to be set aside. 

There is very little to be said of the Church in 
the reign of Anne ; coldness and apathy were on the 
increase. The Bishops were for the most part 
appointed for political reasons, and this state of 
things continued during the reigns of George I. and 
George II. In the reign of the latter, however, we 
hear of one good and saintly prelate, Bishop Wilson, 
of Sodor and Man, whose holy life takes us back to 
the early days of our English Church, whose whole 
course was one of discipline and self-denial and 
thought for the souls he would have laid down his 
life to save. He bravely maintained Catholic 
doctrine and discipline, bearing imprisonment and 
shame rather than give up one point, or sacrifice 
one iota of what he held so dear. He died a.d. 
1755, and his dreams as he lay delirious upon his 
bed were of the holy angels. His last words were 
words of strange* humility : " God be merciful to 
me a sinner — a vile sinner, a miserable sinner." 

Amid all the darkness of the eighteenth century 
the light of good Bishop Wilson's holy life indeed 
shone before men. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Methodism. 

From the time of the earliest Keformers we hear of 
dissent : in fact the Reformers themselves opened 
the way to dissent. To enter into an account of 
the different sects which exist in England out of the 
pale of the Church would be an impossibility. Ninety 
different bodies of Christians — each putting their own 
interpretation upon the Bible, each throwing off all 
Episcopal jurisdiction, each ignoring the divinely- 
appointed Sacraments, or if not utterly ignoring 
them, lowering them to mere acts of obedience and 
commemoration— are to be found in our country, and 
much as we may deplore their errors, we cannol but 
in many cases admire their zeal and consistency, and 
take shame to ourselves when we think that it was 
the lukewarmness of our Bishops and Priests that 
drove so many of the Church's children from her 
fold. We do not seek to excuse them — we would not 
excuse a soldier who, because he found the battle a 
hard one, enlisted in another army, or went over to 
the enemy— but we dare not judge them harshly 
when we think of our own shortcomings. 
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There are Anabaptists, and Independents, and 
many others who will recognise no constituted, au- 
thority, and who reject all discipline ; with these we 
have little to do here, but we must pause for a 
moment and trace the rise of Methodism, because the 
founder of this vast sect was an English Priest, who 
did not wish to throw off Episcopacy, who loved 
the Sacraments of our Catholic Church and who 
believed in her doctrines, just as earnest, zealous, 
devoted men believe in them now. 

Two brothers, John and Charles Wesley, both 
Priests of the English Church, were destined to be 
the founders of that vast sect which has existed for 
more than a century, which still exists, and still 
flourishes, although divisions have crept into it, 
and disputes have arisen amongst its members. 

In the year 1727 we hear of the Wesleys at 
Oxford joining with two or three other young men, 
amongst whom was George Whitefield, in prayer and 
Bibld reading and study, and in keeping the fasts 
of the early Church. And these quiet meetings were 
the beginning of the great Methodist Society. Now 
as to the meaning of the word methodism. 

Methodici, or Methodicts, was a term applied to 
certain physicians who carried out their practice 
with a greater degree of method than their con- 
temporaries, and so these young men who en- 
deavoured at Oxford to live a stricter life than 
their fellows were called in derision Methodists. 
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The lives of John Wesley and of George Whitefield 
are in themselves studies ; very briefly here we must 
glance at the results of that movement of which they 
were the founders. Charles Wesley, the more gentle 
and more yielding character, is closely identified 
in all things with his brother. And so it was 
with Whitefield, although he really made almost 
as many converts to the new sect as Wesley 
himself, we seldom hear his name coupled with the 
rise of Methodism. 

The early years of John Wesley are marked by his 
almost monastic austerity, by his obedience to ,all 
the commands and laws of the Church, and by his 
devotion to her ordinances. 

After a time, inspired by missionary zeal, Wesley 
sailed for America, and laboured for some time in 
Georgia ; then he returned to England and preached 
in London, whilst Whitefield laboured amongst the 
colliers of Eingswood at Bristol. ' 

A change had come over Wesley during his 
absence from England. On his journey to America 
he had come in contact with the Moravian Brethren, 
a branch of the Hussite Beformers who had opposed 
Bomanism, and preserved the orders of the Church 
among themselves, with consecrated Bishops and a 
regular Priesthood. It was his connection with the 
Moravians that exercised so great an influence upon 
the after life of Wesley* 

When Wesley returned to England he gave him* 
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self up more decidedly to the teaching of this sect, 
whose principal doctrine was that true faith was 
only to be distinguished, and salvation only to be 
ascertained by a sudden impulse of the mind. A 
man was to be turned at once from darkness to light, 
from sin and misery to righteousness and joy in the 
Holy Spirit, and he was to be quite assured of his 
conversion, there was to be no doubt or uncertainty. 

At first both the Wesleys rejected this doctrine, 
but after a time they associated themselves with 
the Moravians, and formed the fundamental rules 
of a society which was to introduce the Moravian 
doctrines and discipline, into the English Church. 

And now Wesley himself grasped at this idea of 
personal assurance and sudden conversion, and the 
doctrines he preached from the pulpits of the London 
churches were so new and strange and unorthodox, 
that first one and then the other of the incumbents 
prohibited his appearance in their parishes. 

Then sorrow filled his heart, for he had only 
preached what he believed to be the truth, in all 
earnestness and faithfulness. Whitefield now sent 
for Wesley to work with him at Bristol, and there 
we hear of the effect which his preaching produced, 
of the paroxysms of feeling and the outbursts of 
excitement which attended the new birth, as it was 
called, of those who were assured of their sudden 
conversion from darkness to light. 

Still, for many years to come Wesley and his 
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associates continued to conform to the Church of 
England, to acknowledge her Apostolical succession, 
and to know that the power and authority given 
him. as a Priest alone empowered him to administer 
the Sacraments, and we find him rebuking some of 
his preachers who wished to take upon themselves 
the office of the Priesthood. 

Things grew around him in a way which he did not 
expect; he had intended to form an order in the 
Church, such as those that existed in the Boman 
Communion of S. Benedict, S. Francis, and others; 
he had taken the model of these men, who had given 
up all to win souls to Christ, and instead of doing 
this he became a schismatic; although at heart a 
Churchman to the end of his life, he became the 
author and founder of a great sect, whom he had 
intended to bring into the Church. We find him, in 
spite of all his former protestations, ordaining 
presbyters for America, because some interference 
of the State prevented English Bishops from send- 
ing Priests there; again he committed the same 
error, denied that Episcopacy and Holy Bite of 
Ordination, which he had hitherto upheld, and 
ordained two lay-preachers to minister in England. 
There might have been some shadow of excuse in his 
former conduct, there was none in the latter. And 
yet, with all John Wesley's faults and errors of 
judgment, we cannot but admire the zeal, and 
holiness, and humility of the man who, to the 
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last, laboured for the ' cause he had at heart, and 
that cause was winning souls to Christ. 

He died in perfect peace on his eighty-eighth 
birthday, and the sixty-fifth year of his ministry, 
on the 17th of February, 1791. 

We will close our short account of his career in 
the words of one who, although opposed to all schism, 
and a true son of the Church, has ever recognised 
good in others, however much they might differ 
from himself: "And thus departed in peace a man 
who, in the eyes of Eeligion and the Church, had 
done as much good in the abstract truths of holiness 
and faith as he had done irreparable evil in pre- 
paring the way for the greatest schism which after- 
wards rent the English Church. In the immediate 
effects of his teaching, and in the system which he 
left behind him, there are no doubt abundant fruit 
of his zeal— truths which have reclaimed many souls 
from sin and supported them in temptation, in 
sorrow, and in death ; but the wound inflicted on the 
rent, and torn bosom of the Church, has never been 
healed. The schism first begun in his latter days 
has never ceased, and Methodism, instead of drawing 
nearer and nearer to the Mother who bore it, as 
he fondly hoped it would, has year by year become 
more independent and more separate, more hostile 
and more eager to show the rebellion of an erring 
child. It may be that good will predominate over 
the evil in the end, and that even yet the Methodists 
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may conform again to the Church; if so we will 
in charity sink the evils of his schism in the 
unquestioned revival of energy, life, and sanctity 
which before his daye had degenerated into a mere 
formal establishment." 
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CHAPTER XL. ' 

The rise of Evangelicanism. 

We have seen what Wesleyanism did, let us now 
look at another movement which had a great effect 
upon the English Church in the last century, 
i.e. the rise of what is called Evangelicanism. 
The Church was, as we have already said, asleep 
— a strange torpor and apathy had fallen upon 
her. Then Infidelity arose, and Christianity was 
denounced by subtle orators, who were gladly 
listened to. 

A celebrated lawyer (Blackstone), in the reign of 
George III., had the curiosity to go from church to 
church and hear every clergyman of note in London. 
He says that he did not hear a single discourse 
which had more Christianity in it than the writings 
of Cicero, and that it would have been impossible 
for him to discover from what he heard whether the 
preacher were a follower of Confucius, Mahomet, or 
of Christ! The majority of the Bishops of those 
days, appointed, as we have already seen, for mere 
political ends, were unfit for their position. They 
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may have been men of learning and of blameless 
lives, but successors of the Apostles and of the early 
Fathers, in aught but their duly transmitted autho- 
rity, they certainly were not. Of the clergy little 
better can be said, perhaps not quite as much good. 

Then God in His mercy raised up a body of men, 
for the most part clergymen of the English Church, 
most of them poor and uninfluential, but burning 
with desire to save souls, to stem the tide of infi- 
delity and immorality which was daily gaining 
ground. 

These men went about preaching everywhere. In 
the pulpits of. parish churches when they wore 
opened to them, in the streets and lanes of the cities 
when they could find no more convenient place, 
they told of faith and repentance, they spoks of 
mercy and forgiveness. They may have erred in 
doctrine — we believe they did; but we. must bear 
testimony to their earnestness and truth, to their 
uncompromising zeal ; they roused people from their 
dull, unnatural sleep, they led the way to that 
religious revival which is doing its work now ; others 
were raised up, as we shall presently see, to do God's 
work amongst us, men who have taught us the true 
doctrines of the Catholic faith. The movement of the 
Evangelicals shook England from one end to. the 
other, and paved the way for the Catholic revival of 
which we are now reaping the fruits. Long and 
successfully these men laboured, and the names of 
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Eomaine and Venn, of Cowper and Cecil, and 
Bickersteth anl Daniel Wilson, and many others, 
however we may differ from them in doctrine, must 
always be held in reverence by those who, in the 
spirit of trne Catholicity, seek to tnrn many to 
righteousness. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

The Religious movement of 1833 — The Church of the Present. 

The beginning of the nineteenth century dawned 
all dark and lowering upon the English Church; 
decay and corruption was plainly visible amongst 
us. 

Methodism had taken many an earnest man from 
our Communion, and had involved him in the sin of 
schism ; Evangelicanism had done a good work, but 
it could go no farther ; its preachers had been good 
and holy men, but they had set their own inter- 
pretations upon the Bible and the Prayer Book, and 
had ignored the teaching of the Church, the wide, 
all-embracing doctrines of the Catholic faith. 

There was no place for a man to rest his foot 
upon, no definite rule, no authorized guidance to 
keep him safe in the ship which seemed to be sinking 
so fast — even the Ark of the Church of his baptism. 
The Irish Church was laid low by the rulers of 
the land, ten Bishoprics were, as we have said in 
Chapter XXXVIII., rudely swept away, and strange 
doctrines were preached, and truths which had been 
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our Mother's heritage for centuries rudely trampled 
under foot, and faithful men trembled for what 
might come next. Then in 1833, at Oxford — where, 
more than a hundred years before, the Wesleys and 
Whitefield and others had longed for the better and 
the higher life — there was formed an association of 
earnest-minded men, who strove to check the fast 
widening evils which were springing up on every 
side. 

These men were young Priests hitherto unknown 
in the Church. One of them, John Keble, now dear 
to every Catholic heart by his almost inspired 
poems and his saintly life, has been taken to his 
rest, others have been scattered far and wide ; some 
lost courage in the troubled days that followed, and 
sought rest in another Communion. We hardly think 
of any of them now ; we are not grateful enough 
for the great and incalculable good they wrought 
for our English Church. They gained the name of 
Tractarians, because one of their first measures 
for the spread of Catholic truth was to send . forth 
a series of ' Tracts for the Times/ and these 
were published under the special management of 
Keble, Newman, and Dr. Pusey. These tracts, 
reviving old doctrines and setting forth old Catholic 
customs, were sent forth to the world, and met with 
great opposition. The world began that fierce 
battle against the Church which has ever been, 
which was in earliest times, which is now, which 
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shall be to the end. The tracts went on for nine 
long years : the doctrines of the Beal Presence, of 
Baptismal Begeneration, of the Daily Sacrifice, of 
Bepentance and Absolution, were unflinchingly set 
forth. The work was done — none could stop it; 
once more the Church of our fathers, the real, true, 
fital spring of Catholic life had been put before us, 
and men were asked to choose between the evil and 
the good. 

Then indeed the contest began to rage. There 
were riots in various parts of London; faithful 
Priests, who laboured only for the good of souls, 
were persecuted and forbidden to teach the truths 
for which their forefathers had died, and the rulers 
of the land joined with the mob, in trying to put 
down the doctrines and usages of the Catholic 
Church. 

Tried, but failed; the movement has gone on 
ever since, increasing, widening, strengthening, and 
now in this our day we see the dawning of better 
tlfings, we see our churches opened daily for sacri- 
fice, and prayer, and praise, we see the revival of 
religious life amongst the young; and the noble 
and the wealthy give up their lives to God in the 
life of perfection. 

We see all this, but still there are things to 
mourn over — things to deplore ; even now the State 
presses, hard upon the Church, and those who are 
willing in all things to submit to the Powers that 
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be, cannot bow in things Spiritual to the decrees of 
a secular tribunal, composed of men who are utterly 
ignorant of the laws of the Church. But history is 
a narration of past events, and our task is done ; the 
present and the future are in His Hands Who has 
been with us in all the storms and troubles and 
difficulties of which we have written, and "Who, 
when the storms rage most fiercely, and the waves 
of the world beat against the ship in which we are 
sailing towards the haven where we would be, shall 
cause light to shine through the darkness, and in 
His own good time will say in softest, gentlest 
accents, " Peace, be still." 

One word more relative to that unity of Christen- 
dom for which we daily pray, for which all Catholics 
long so earnestly. Lately it has seemed farther 
removed from us than ever; Eome has again in- 
sisted upon the doctrine of Papal infallibility, and 
there is schism in the Churches which have long 
been in communion with Eome. The Eastern 
Church in most points is one with us, and to her 
we turn with something of hope, and pray .that our 
rulers may allow no prejudice and false doctrine to 
interfere with our re-union. 

More we cannot and dare not say, but ene thing 
we can all do: every day of our lives we can help 
that which we so desire, and can say the following 
short prayer: "0 Lord Jesus Christ, Who saidst 
unto Thine Apostles, ' Peace I leave with you, My 
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Peace I give unto ytra/ look not upon our sins, 'but 
on the faith of Thy CJiurch, and grant fyer that* 
peace and unity which is agreeable to Tky Will, 
Who livest aiid reignest G-od for ever and ever. 
Amen." 



THE END. 
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